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Art. I.—Adventures during a Journey Overland to India, by Way of 
Egypt, Syria, and the Holy Land. By Masor Sxinner, 3lst. Reg. 
Author of “ Excursions in India.” 2 vols. London: Bentley. 1836. 


Masor Skinner is one of the most cheerful, light-hearted, and ad- 
venturous travellers that ever journeyed through strange lands. His 
elasticity of spirits, vigour of nerve, and strength of bodily frame, 
entitle him to the character of a chieftain among his tribe. He can 
also, after a day or a week’s extraordinary exertions and fatigue, 
when hungry, wet, and badly sheltered, take the limber pen in hand, 
and wield it like a perfect clerk. He is, in short, a delightful 
writer, as well as an amusing and instructive informant. . There is 
not a dry or trashy paragraph in all the work; for though he has 
much to detail that would appear to be frivolous and feeble in other 
hands, the uncommon talent which he possesses of throwing with 
right good-will and confident strength the whole zest and breadth 
of his soul into whatever he speaks of, elevates the trifle, and ren- 
ders it a suitable ground upon which to lavish his spirit and reflec- 
tions. He also avoids becoming wearisome, by stating just what he 
readily and naturally feels on the occasion, and no more, and by 
then passing on to another topic, chosen with equal happiness for 
the exhibition of his character, and its own description. He thus 
is one of the most natural, easy, and, no doubt, fluent of writers ; 
nor is it within his power to be unengaging, whatever may be his 
theme, or whatever the amount of his information regarding the 
point discussed, because the reader cannot fail of discovering, from 
what the Major says, much of the man, which, so long as the “‘ pro- 
per study of mankind is man,” is sufficient to uphold the character 
of any book. 

The gallant author not only enjoys the enviable art of picturing 
himself to the life—though altogether unintentionally—but his self- 
portraiture exhibits a disposition and principles that are of them- 
Selves excellent, and that have for their support the best and most 
lasting foundations. His vivacity is never in bad keeping, because 
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it always goes hand in hand with plain common sense ; and when- 
ever, in the course of his wanderings among the scenes which excite 
a Christian’s most solemn and affecting associations, both as re- 
gards the history of our race in this world, and our hopes as to the 
world to come, he delivers himself with the earnestness, the profit- 
able reflections, and the becoming sympathies, of a firm and practi- 
cal believer in divine truth. But we must not longer tarry on the 
- threshold of these charming volumes; for, we are sure, that by saying 

little ourselves, and drawing copiously from the author, our readess’ 
pleasure and benefit will be most effectually insured. ~ 

Major Skinner, like a man of unaffected manners and modest 
bearing—which are natural allies of true talent—commences his 
Journal without dedication, preface, or formal introduction, and at 
once informs the reader, that he arrived at Marseilles on the 8th of 
December, 1832—a good preparative halting-place for a visit to the 
Levant and more eastern parts. On every side, in so busy a mart, 
he heard Turkish, Arabic, Greek, Irench, English, and Italian, and 
sometimes all these languages from the same pair of lips; so that, 
had there been no other objects calculated to prepare the traveller 
for the mysteries to be encountered im his farther progress, in that 
most important matter, viz. of intelligible intercommunication, here 
was a school superior to any nearer to his native land, for initiation. 
The author says, that these universal linguists and interpreters dis- 
play great skill in addressing a stranger at once in his mother 
tongue. He himself could no sooner show his face in a bureau, 
than some attaché of the establishment would receive him with a 
“How d’ye do, Sir ?” before a word had been uttered to lead to a 
detection. 

From Marseilles the Major took a passage for Alexandria, in a 
small vessel under the charge of a captain who was known by the 
title of ‘un bon enfant,” but who, instead of being a good fellow, 
turned out a cowardly and savage brute. His character and man- 
ners are sketched after the author’s happiest manner, so that a 
painter or novelist might work, and finish a perfect picture from the 
outline. But we pass on to Egypt, where the Major, though he had 
remained six months, could not have exhausted the subjects to 
which his pen would have been devoted; and thence to Caifa, which 
he reached after a most perilous voyage, in the midst of a dreadful 
storm. But nothing disconcerts him ; he is in his element when 
exposed to annoyances that would prove unendurable to most men, 
or to disasters that must have been fatal to one possessed of less 


buoyant spirits, and muscular vigour, than his own. Let us see how 
he commenced his travels in Syria. 


“ January 17.—When the day dawned it was still raining most bitter- 
ly : we were fortunate enough to geta boat from a brig near us, for there 
was none belonging to the schooner, and I accompanied the binbashi to 
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the shore. We went merrily on till within a short distance of the land, 

when a heavy swell rolling in cast us upon a ledge of rocks, and swamped 

the boat. A little more water was of no consequence to people already 

so drenched, so we floundered out of the sunk boat, and waded through 

the surf to the beach. Thus began my travels in Syria, but my water ex- 
dition I soon discovered was not yet at an end. 

«‘ Caifa, or, as the Arabs call it, Haifa, is a walled city, and has one 
small gate towards the sea, into which I could scarcely pass, on account 
of a river of three feet deep that rushed through, bringing wood and even 
stones with it. When I saw the state of affairs, I took off my trousers 
and shoes, that I might make a more comfortable, if not respectable entrée 
to the town, and packing them up in my dripping cloak, strode boldly 
forward. Having accomplished an entrance, which was by no means an 
easy feat, I found myself in the midst of what appeared to be a pretty 
little lake, nearly up to my waist; all around was the accumulated rub- 
bish that the river I had met on its way out of town had brought here 
to deposit. This seemed to be a court-yard, but the only building stand- 
ing in it was a high tower, at the base of which was a door leading into 
a dark chamber, where I was delighted to take refuge. It turned out to 
be the guard-house; two Turks were dozing over a large pan of char- 
coal at one end of it, while the Egyptian soldiers were stretched on the 
floor at the other. I crept in, and endeavoured to dry myself; but the 
charcoal was too much for me, and I was glad to escape to the door, 
where I sat shivering in hope that some change might take place in the 
weather. 

‘«‘ After an hour of suspense, I was relieved to perceive two men with 
long beards, in the Hebrew dress, creep from beneath the corner of a shed 
which was yet supported by a tottering pole, the rest of it having already 
givenaway. ‘They saw me, and approaching with evident pleasure ex- 
claimed in Italian, ‘God be with you, signore !’—‘ And with you also!’ 
cried I; ‘ Pray, tell me, is not this Caifa, and where are the houses ??— 
‘ There are no houses in Caifa,’ said they; ‘ they are all washed down by 
the rain that has lasted here for several days. Ecco!’—pointing to the 
river which was sweeping with increasing force round the gable of a 
house at the end of the principal street —‘ you see, do you not ??—* What 
am I todothen?’ thought I. ‘ Pray,’ I continued, addressing the Jews, 
‘how many hours’ journey is it to Acre ?’—*‘ Oh,’ replied the Hebrew, 
‘ you need not go there, for there is not even a shed left standing. Ibra- 
him Pasha has destroyed the whole city.’—* Then, gentlemen,’ Iexclaimed, 
‘what fortune has brought you here, for you could scarcely have fixed 
upon a more unlucky spot?’ * E lei !—and you, signore !’—they answered, 
and looking at me with something of a waggish expression, seemed to 
wait for an explanation.”—vol. i, pp. 60—63. 


The two Jews were merchants, who had, during the night, been 
wrecked in the Gulf, and lost all their goods, and who had passed 
the intervening period in the hovel from which they now emerged. 
Their interview with the Frank, who, from being partly clothed 
after his country’s fashion, and partly naked, must have been any- 
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thing but a picturesque apparition, was brief, for he immediately 
set forth in quest of new adventures. 


“ After scrambling over a few ruined huts, I turned into an open space 
that seemed to lead to the principal battery, upon which six guns were 
mounted. I stood here for a moment to decide upon a fresh direction, 
when a little old man, spying me from the door of a tumble-down but, 
made towards me with all the speed he could, calling out to me in Italian, 
‘ Wait, sir, wait; I want to speak to you.’ I hailed his voice with joy, 
and walked towards him. He was a shrivelled old creature, of nearly seven- 
ty years of age, with a thin white beard, and dressed in a costume half 
Syrian and European. When I came close up to him, ‘ Bene, signore,’ 
said he, ‘come va la Christianita?’ and, crossing his arms, drew himself 
up as I imagined to enter the lists of disputation, for I construed his ad- 
dress into the question of ‘ How goes on Christianity ?’* ‘ Is there any- 
thing new in it?’ he continued; ‘come, let us have it.’ 

«The notion that I was expected to stand in the midst of the rain, with 
my trousers like a hood thrown over my shoulders, to enlighten this old 
gentleman upon the schisms and new-found miracles of the church, set me 
off in a fit of laughter, that, added to my ludicrous appearance, had a most 
strange effect upon him. He soon forgot his interest in Christianity; 
and conceiving, I imagine, that he had fallen in with a madman, began 
to shuffle away as quickly as he had come towards me before. I called 
him back, and learnt from him that for fourteen days it had been raining 
incessantly; and that a small river, which flows from Mount Carmel, 
had broken its bounds and swept through the town, causing the mischief 
that Ihad seen. ‘ However,’ said he, ‘ the consul’s house is still standing,’ 
and he pointed towards a square building with a long pole upon it. ‘ For 
what nation is he consul?’ I asked. ‘ For all Christianity,’ replied my 
old informant. ‘ Then,’ thought I, he must have a tolerable share of phi- 
lanthropy ; and, as I am, I will assail him.’ 

** The water was knee-deep in the court-yard in which his house stood, 
and, breaking prettily against the steps that led up to it, made a little 
cacsade with which a cockney would have been proud to ornament his 
garden. A general barking of dogs gave the alarm, and brought a crowd 
of singulavly dressed people to the top of the ladder, for it was no better, 
that I was scaling. An elderly woman, and two very pretty girls, had 
risen suddenly from some domestic office, and smiling, beckoned me to 
enter. They were dressed in the Syrian costume: the bosoms of the 
young ones were bare, and their black tresses hung nearly over them; 
their complexions were beautifully fair, and if it had not been for the 
deep line of antimony on their lower eyelids, which contrasted so un- 
pleasantly with their white skins, I believe I should have stood gazing at 
them all the day long, for I was so confounded to find in the midst of so 
much desolation such pleasing objects. 





* «*Ta Christianita,’ Christendom i is the name given to Europe by the 
Christians of the Levant,” 
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“]T was ushered into a small room by the old lady, amid the unsup- 
pressed laughter of her two daughters, and stood, ‘ sans culottes,’ in the 
presence of the universal representative. He was a modest-looking young 
man, and the brother of the young ladies, and had fallen into his present 
office by the death of his father during the siege of Acre. He was mise- 
rably lodged, poor youth! but he could not have been better attended, 
for his only handmaidens were his two pretty sisters. They were en- 
gaged as I entered in the delicate office of skinning a wild boar, and the 
fragments of the beast were strewed about the floor over which I passed : 
the operation was awhile suspended to regale me with a portion of its 
flesh fried, which was soon served by the eldest of the damsels, while the 
second brought in a flask of Cyprus wine.”—vol. i, pp. 64—67. 

Kverything, for a little time,’ promised well in this hospitable 
mansion. ‘The traveller was receiving a minute account of the 
casualties of the night before, which had amounted to the loss of an 
old woman, and a couple of donkeys; ‘* but more may have been 
destroyed,” continued the consul, “ for, except mine, I do not think 
there is a safe house in Caifa.” But just at the moment when this 
gratifying confidence was uttered, plump into the midst of their 
savoury mess, came about a yard square of the plaster of the roof, 
which in a twinkling sent the householders into the court-yard, to 
avoid greater damage. 

We cannot, in so far as the reader’s interest is concerned, but con- 
eratulate him that the gallant author chose the most inclement 
season of the year for his journey through Syria and the adjacent 
parts ; for though he was thus exposed to the most formidable ob- 
stacles and dangers, which snow, rain, and winter hurricanes could 
present, we could not otherwise have had a greater number of cu- 
rious adventures, treats, and amusing incidents, from his pen. But 
to return to Caifa, for a moment ;—the untravelled reader will natu- 
rally wonder how a town which is described as a walled city, should 
be so situated as to become subject to a river’s devastations, or how 
that river could summarily do the damage described. Nay, the 
author elsewhere in these volumes informs us, that the snow in 
that country has the power of demolishing a town in a night; ina 
country too, where there are some of the most ancient and imposing 
specimens of architectural art. But the apathy and degradation of 
the people are to be accounted for ; for these forbidding and degene- 
rated conditions could only exist in a nation subject to the Turkish 
influence. It is impossible, says the Major, to conceive the extent 
of the curse of such a power in the parts described. ‘“ The villages 
are mere burrows; the roofs and walls of the huts within them, 
grown over by grass, give to their dirty inhabitants as they come 
from them, the air of persecuted wretches that had taken refuge 
in the holes of the earth. In the commoner towns the stones are 
piled loosely up in their building, without much care for preserving 
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the perpendicular ; heavy coats of mud over reeds, or such sticks as 
would be used to prop up peas in England, compose their roofs.” 

The storm, during which our author arrived in Syria, raged for 
many days; but he found a hearty reception in the convent which 
occupies the promontory of Mount Carmel. Here he was admitted 
to all the privileges, except that of celebrating mass, while he en- 
joyed more indulgences than the fathers themselves. The convent 
is designed as an asylum for Christian travellers, and has one 
wing set aside for that purpose, into which even “errant damsels” 
may be admitted without endangering the sanctity of the place. 
We quote some notices respecting the inhabitants of this hospitable 
mansion. 

“Immediately ‘after matins I am visited by the superior, and we walk 
up and down my rvom in very edifying conversation, till coffee, and 
most excellent bread, baked in the convent, make their appearance. 
Padre Camillo has lived a great deal in the world for a man who belongs 
to so austere an order as that of Mount Carmel. He was some time at 
Bagdad when Mr. Rich was resident there, and takes great delight in 
speaking of him; but, although in many respects an intelligent man, his 
ideas of the Church of England are the queerest that can be imagined. 
He could not comprehend the sort of being an English bishop was, and 
could scarcely credit that we believed inthe Trinity. As I endeavour 
to soften his feelings with regard to our heresy, he breaks out into passion- 
ate exclamations, standing with his hands clasped in the centre of the 
room, and grows sometimes most eloquent in his prayers for our return 
to the Roman fold. ‘To be so near it, and not of it,’ he says, ‘is dread- 
ful:’ but, interrupting himself in his rhapsodies, he assures me that he 
does not mean to take the advantage my confinement beneath his roof 
gives him to beat me, but promises that before I quit Jerusalem I shall 
be fully convinced of my errors. 

* At twelve o’clock we adjourn to the refectory, where a most plen- 
tiful dinner, under the auspices of Fra Mattéo, awaits us. A very long 
grace is chanted by the monks, which concluding by a benediction to all 
those within the pale of the church, perplexed them a little, on recollect- 
ing that I could not be entitled to its advantages. I was standing on 
the left of the superior, with great gravity trying to follow the meaning 
of their thanksgiving, when I perceived the sudden dilemma, The 
monks lovked at each other to take counsel in this strait, when Padre 
Julio, a good-natured indifferent old man, with a solemn low tone ended 
his mumbling by saying, ‘e lei signore’—‘ and you too, sir.’ This be- 
came the form on all occasions during my stay; and I felt quite satis- 
fied with the supplementary blessing. 

“Padre Julio has been forty years a recluse of Mount Carmel. It has 
been always his duty to perform mass at Caifa, where there is a little 
chapel and cell for him to sleepin. Every day in all weather he walks 
up to dinner on the mount, and returns in the afternoon io the town: 
he is upwards of seventy years of age, and a native of Malta. He has 
had the advantage of being several times imprisoned, and was once, 
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under Djezzar Pasha, led out to ‘be beheaded, but escaped by a miracu- 
lous intervention that had the effect of softening the butcher’s heart, 
although F did not comprehend the nature of it. He is merry and 
healthy, and seems to think very little about the time or manner of his 
death. He possesses as few of the attributes of a hermit as I ever met 
with; but his brother Emanuel, who is soon to succeed the present su- 
perior in his office, is a most rigid recluse: he never has a smile on his 
lips, and scarcely evera word. I should have thought he never suffered 
his mind to wander from divine contemplation, if he had not one evening, 
when looking towards the ocean, burst into loud and enthusiastic admi- 
ration of Columbus and all early navigators. He seemed to have read 
every voyage of discovery down to the death of Cook, but of more mo- 
dern events he was singularly ignorant. He told me that the only re- 
creation he ever allowed his mind was in the perusal of books of travels, 
of which he possessed the earliest, translated into Italian. He had the 
greatest possible rage for following the steps of those he so much vene- 
rated. But what could he do—a poor monk? I was astonished, for 
I had set him down as the very pattern of a hermit, and fancied that dur- 
ing his frequent absences he might have been ruminating in some cave 
of the mountains. But, thus cribbed in a convent, his heart has all his 
life been beating to lead him into distant lands—a most unfortunate pre- 
dilection ; his journeys having extended no farther than from Malta to 
Carmel, where he means, I conceive, tu die.” —vol. 1, pp. 85-87, 89—91. 

Elijah is held to have been the first of all hermits, and many are 
the spots around Carmel that are sacred on his account, and that of 
others celebrated in Holy Writ. The point of the sacrifice of 
Elias, for example—‘‘ The Fount of Elias,” &c., are shown by the 
monks, and many miracles in modern times recorded in connexion 
withsuch places. But there is not a spot in all these regions which the 
author visited, that has not been consecrated by the memory and ima- 
gination of the reader, as the scene of extraordinary events and deeds ; 
while many of them engage the author’s happy delineation. We must 
therefore proceed with him in his journey, without lingering long at 
any one post. It is proper, however, before going farther, to state 
that he engaged in Egypt a youth, whom he calls his squire, to be 
his attendant to the East. Hassan was a staunch believer in the 
Mahomedan creed, but one of the shrewdest and most faithful 
lads we ever heard of—a squire quite worthy of such a chieftain. 
Their mutual esteem was strong and lasting. Hassan, however, 
entertained a thorough contempt for Christians in general, which 
the conduct, appearance, and trifling superstitions, as well as legends 
of the professed believers in the cross, whom our travellers met with 
in the Kast, must have tended greatly to increase. But excepting his 
squire, and a guide, with horses or other necessary cattle, as means 
of conveyance, the Major neither possessed nor sought for state or 
protection. He trusted to his equanimity and vivacity as the best 
guarantees of safety with the wild people among whom he travelled, 
and on nooccasion exhibiting either the weapons of war, nor a reliance 
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upon such appeals, nor a distrust of even the wandering Arabs. And 
by so conducting himself, he escaped the formidable encounters de- 
scribed by most adventurers in the regions described. Others have 
written, to use his own words, of their dragomans, firmans, and 
escorts ; ‘ but my case, I am convinced, is better secured without 
them.” ‘I am to find my way to the neighbourhood of Delhi, and 
this I may consider my first step towards that city ; and here I sit, 
dining on bread and water, under a blanket that is shaking in the 
wind, and threatening a flight from the sticks that holdit.” Asa 
specimen of many of his midnight lodgings, although it is much 
more favourable than others, we quote his account of one spent ina 
village, not far from Nazareth. 


“The best house was that of a Christian, an acquaintance of the monks, 
and I went to it. In the centre of the floor was seated a very pretty wo- 
man, nearly lost in the smoke which rose from a fire by her side. Had 
she been old and ugly, 1 should have started from her, as from a witch 
engaged in her unholy incantations. All about her had the aspect of ‘a 
deed without a name.’ A large caldron was simmering upon the hissing 
wet logs, into which she was throwing the ingredients of some not ill- 
omened smelling mess. A naked child was lying asleep at her feet, as if 
ready to be popped into the pot. When we disturbed her, she rose has- 
tily, and brushing her dark locks from a really fine countenance, wel- 
comed us with a good deal of grace to her fireside. It was just dusk, 
and rain had begun to fall. ‘There was but one room, I perceived; and 
no outlet for the smoke, which grew thicker and thicker. 

“The husband soon came in, followed by a herd of cattle, and goats 
and sheep that bleated most emulously, Our chamber was elevated 
about four feet above the ground, and at the edge of it was scvoped a 
manger, where the provision for the night was thrown; and in the pas- 
sage below it, within the door, all the beasts were huddled. The kids 
and the lambs, however, were suffered, as a special indulgence, to frisk 
all over the place. The master was happy to see us, and ordered a kid 
to be slain for the occasion. : 

‘The party now began to increase. More children ran in; and a so- 
lemn Turk, on his journey, arrived to partake of the hospitality. In 
about an hour the dinner was prepared, and to work we ail went, eigh- 
teen in number. The host, being a Christian, had a large bottle of wine 
in the house that he had lately brought from the convent of Nazareth; 
this was uncorked to do honour to the feast. ‘The smoke, however, had 
nearly blinded me; and I sat with a bandage round my eyes, very much 
to the amusement of the more practised ones about me. I peeped from 
beneath it every now and then to dip my hand into the dish, and caught 
a misty glimpse of my companions. The Turk thought it proper to 
withdraw from the neighbourhvod of the wine-vessel, which was a most 
capacious one, and sat aloof. 

‘‘ When dinner was at an end, came coffee and conversation, and I 
was most completely put to the question. I was obliged to describe my 
birth, parentage, and occupation; to tell the names of all belonging to 
me, and draw little pictures of their beauties. ‘The woman of the house 
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was most intelligent, and took great interest in my narrations; but in 
the East women are seldom more than listeners. I did not hear her own 
voice much. 

“The party now gradually lessened ; each spread his carpet,and threw 
himself upon it, till at length we were all stretched in a row, with our 
heads to the wall; the lady first, then the master, and so on to the Turk, 
who had the outside. I came next to the children, with a calf tied to 
a pillar between us; a few kids were lying at our feet. The cows 
munched audibly all night, and the goats hiccuped without interruption. 
Sleep, therefore, was hopeless, and I rolled about in envy of all in the 
place, until daylight came to my relief. 

“ The moment it peeped into the room, up rose the good dame to bake 
cakes; and her three daughters, Sarah, Husnee, and Satafie, scrambled 
away, after having most piously crossed themselves, to milk the cows, 
who had already begun ‘to sniff the morning air,’ and were butting with 
all their might at the door. This commotion brought us suddenly to 
our legs; the door was at length opened, and out we all rushed to the 
youngest kid of the family. The court-yard was covered with snow, 
which had fallen during the night; and, having no desire to paddle about 
in it, I returned to the house, where new milk and barley-cakes awaited 
us. The master, whose treatment of us had been truly Christian and 
truly Arab, resolved to guide us to the banks of Kishon, and over the 
sacred mount.”—vol. i, pp. 111—114. 


All this is picturesque and primitive enough ; but there is not a 
page in the work which contains not a portion of narrative of equal 
or surpassing interest, and as feliceitously given. ‘These Adventures 


‘really furnish a humanizing sort of reading —an excellence in a book 


of travels not often attained. But we must not saunter, when we have 
such a guide. Soon after leaving the hospitable roof, where Sarah, 
Husnee, and Satafie’s assiduities were so early in the morning wit- 
nessed, we find the Major making for the black tents of a tribe of 
Arabs. On riding into the camp, an old man came up to the tra- 
veller, and said at once, “ Will you eat ?” and, of course, nothing 
but peace and good-will were here exhibited. The women, how- 
ever, were “ particularly ugly,” though hospitable, while the men 
are generally handsome. A tall bony woman, in a loose blue shift, 
that concealed few of her beauties, presented a bowl full of fresh 
butter, on the top of which some of her stray black hairs were 
“ sprawling like rivers over a map ;” another brought hot cakes, and 
threw them at his feet. They buttered their cakes by rubbing them 
every now and then into the bowl. Sweet milk and butter milk 
ended the meal; and thus the author, as he himself esteemed it, 
fared sumptuously. 

The Arab method of binding the ewes to be milked, and of 
churning, is expeditious and simple. The author says, that oppo- 
site each tent two lines of them are drawn up, standing face to face. 
A rope being fastened firmly round the neck of the first of the file, 
is then passed round that of every other, until secured to the stump 
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on the other extremity, drawing them so closely together, that each 
looks over the shoulders of its opposite neighbour. ‘The women 
stand ready with their bowls, and to work they go, finishing the 
affair in less time than it takes to drink one of the bowls out. Close 
to the milking ground is a triangle of wocd, in which hangs an ox- 
hide, having at each end of it two small sticks for handles. When 
the milk is put into the skin, two women draw it backward and for- 
ward between them, and in this way the sweetest butter the Major 
ever tasted is churned. The following extract affords a lively account 
of certain other particulars, descriptive of Arab character and man- 
ner of life. Our travellers are accosted by a single Arab, who car- 
ried a spear in his hand, and in his girdle a hatchet. He was coal- 
black, and of a most formidable height. 


*“* Peace be to you!’ said he, striding into the midst of our little 
circle, and then pausing, as if doubtful whether we merited such a salu- 
tation. ‘Upon you also be peace! Whence come yeu?’ replied my 
spokesman. ‘ From there,’ continued the Arab, pointing in a careless 
manner with his chin, which seemed to say, ‘ That’s enough for you to 
know ;’ and, sitting down at my feet fixed his eyes for some moments 
upon me. 

« Breaking silence at length, he began a cross examination of Hassan 
in a blunt tone, that showed, in his own estimation at any rate, he was 
the greatest man of the party. * What do you do with that Frank ?’ said 
he to Hassan. ‘ He is my master,’ was the reply; ‘what should I do with 
him?’ *‘ He is an infidel?’ * Whatdo I know? He isan Englishman.’ 
* God is merciful. Is he a fvol or a dervish, that he sits here at the close 
of day? Where is he going?’ ‘Inshallah, to Jerusalem,’ answered 
Hassan ; ‘ and if you can show us a ford over the river, you shall be well 
rewarded ; and that will be more to the purpose than asking questions 
here.’ * Wullah, you say well,’ cried the Arab ; ‘I came across the river 
this morning. Let me see what I shall have, and in an hour [’ll show 
the ford.’ 

“The bargain was soon struck ; for I was so pleased to escape from the 
necessity of lodging where he had found me, that I promised him a sum 
beyond his hopes. ‘ Emchi,’ said he, the moment he heard it, ‘let us be 
gone ;’ and, instantly mounting, we prepared to follow. But, too much 
delighted with his good fortune, our guide was anxious to have it at once 
In possession, and turning suddenly, demanded payment before he set 
out. J was notin a humour for dispute, and, in spite of the entreaties of 
the Christian and the doubts of Hassan, I paid him all without condition. 
He now strode away without uttering a syllable, or deigning to satisfy 
our curiosity about the part of the river to which he meant to lead us. 

“In an hour, however, true to this word, he brought us to it. There 
was a small island in the midst of the stream, past which it ran at a great 
rate, and the Arab declared the water was much more rapid and higher 
than inthe morning. I saw but little chance of reaching the other side, 
and was not over-pleased to perceive our sulky leader seat himself by the 
bank, and, lighting his pipe, resign himself quietly to smoke. * You may 
go over if you like,’ said he when I addressed him, ‘but I don’t think 
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you'll reach the other side. God is merciful, and we shall see.’ ‘* You 
promised to take us over,’ was the answer from my side,‘ and an Arab 
never fails in his word.’ ‘God forbid, continued he; ‘but I cannot 
swim across, and have no horse.’ 

«I proposed that he should ride mine, and try the ford, and we would 
wait until he came back. He atonce agreed, and, leaping upon him, rode 
into the stream. The current, however, was too strong; the horse was 
swept away, and the Arab, being thrown off, had some difficulty to regain 
the bank. He exerted himself to recover the horse, who landed safely a 
little lower down, and, bringing him up to me, put the money that i had 
given to him into my hand, saying, with the same blunt manner, ‘I can’t 
take you across; there is your money.’ I urged him to keep it, as he 
had accomplished for us all he could do. He was nevertheless positive, 
counted out the piastres, and, in placing the last in my hand, ‘ There,’ 
said he, ‘an Arab never fails in his word. You cannot cross to-night. 
If you like to follow me, I’Il show you where you may rest ;’ then, without 
waiting for an answer, walked away. I was so delighted with the unex- 
pected change in the character of this man, who was one of the most for- 
bidding-looking fellows I ever saw, that I willingly followed him, resolved 
tu mistrust an Arab no more. 

“ Before dark, we reached an encampment of black tents, situated in a 
hollow among trees. Before we had entered it, our friend had slipped 
away. As | was about to make my debut in an Arab camp, Hassan, 
afraid that I might betray ill manners, whispered to me, ‘On no account 
ask hospitality. We must take itas a matter of course.’ With perfect 
confidence, therefore, I rode up to the best-looking tent of the tribe, and, 
dismounting, established myself within it. The women and children were 
all employed in driving in the animals, and I sat for some minutes without 
being perceived. 

“ At length the master of the adjoining tent came in, and, observing 
that 1 was a Christian, merely said, ‘Good evening !—you are welcome,’ 
and instantly ordered a-fire to be made. A large hole was dug at the 
mouth of the tent, and in a very few minutes we had a famous blaze. I| 
spread my carpet in front of it, and awaited the dinner that I had over- 
heard uur host order. His family occupied the next division to the one 
wherein we were seated, which I found was destined for the young cf the 
flocks. ‘The lambs and the kids were brought in, and tied to pegs in the 
ground ; some of the smallest being allowed to go loose and play about. 
The goats and sheep were driven to some distance; and the constant 
barking of the dogs showed that they were well watched. A partition 
of reeds, covered with cloth, divided us from the women and children, 
who were chattering away and making cakes at a great rate. 

‘*The hour of dinner at length arrived. The men knelt at the mouth 
of the tent, and prayed for some minutes, while the women brought in 
messes of milk and hot cakes. My share was half a dozen of the latter, 
and a large bowl of sweet milk, to which I did ample justice. I was so 
well pleased at the turn affairs had taken under the auspices of the black 
Arab, who might have been one of the good genii of the river for aught 
I could discover, for I could learn nothing about him in the camp, that I 
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was a8 much satisfied with my country fare as if I had feasted from the 
turtle that I had seen on the sea-shore. 


‘It rained very hard all night, and, with my feet to a log of wood that 
had been thrown on the fire before we prepared for rest, I slept so 
soundly, that I did not notice until day broke the strange bedfellows with 
whom my travelling had brought me acquainted. The kids and lambs 
that had been left loose had collected together upon my blanket, some 
underneath, and some above it. One had perched like the nightmare 
upon my breast, and another had taken possession of my pillow so 
completely, that I must have rested my head frequently upon it during 
the night. The ewes had just been milked, and, loosened from their 
tether, rushed into the tent to recover the young they had been deprived 
of during the night. I was nearly swept away in the confusion of recog- 
nition; and, apprehensive of punishment from the anxious dams, in case 
I had ignorantly overlaid any of their noisy progeny, I hastily rose, and 
left them to enjoy their maternal raptures undisturbed.’’—vol. i, pp, 158 
—164, 

The author declares that he never looked upon a place of so me- 
lancholy an aspect as Nazareth. The snow and the rain had here 
done much damage, as in other villages and towns. The inhabitants 
seemed to be frozen, and sat without energy in their door-ways, suf- 
fering the streams to wander as they listed. Our travellers made 
for the convent, and reached it after much toil, on account of the 
miserable state of the street or way that led to the “hospice.” The 
vesper service was being performed, and while the organ’s deep 
sound, accompanying a full choir, echoed among the hills, all else 
around was still as death. The monks were all upon their knees, 
with their arms stretched, in the manner of the Franciscans, towards 
heaven. ‘They were immovable in prayer. ‘The contrasted effect 
of such a scene with the cold and the deep snow from which the 
author had just escaped, must have been most striking. Instead of 
inclement skies, bitter winds, and bleak sights, here were devoted 
attitudes, bald heads, and long beards of men doing homage to the 
Saviour of mankind, whose history upon earth is irrefragably so 
closely associated with the despised town of Nazareth. The notes 
of the organ, the odour of incense, and the handsome building 
itself, together with many indescribable sources of emotion, as now 
witnessed by our traveller, must have been affecting in the extreme. 
One extract must suffice in regard to the sacred spots in this 
locality. 


“ A little before midnight, the monk proposed to guide me to the Grotto 
of the Virgin, and I followed him through the silent galleries of the con- 
vent, and through a most mysterious passage into the church, which is 
at all times lit up. We descended into a blaze of light from the suspi- 
cious way through which we wound. The sanctity of the grotto, over 
which the church was built by St. Helena, arises from its being the iden- 
tical spot where the Virgin Mary received the annunciation. The 
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lace where the angel stood is pointed out by one pillar, while another 
indicates the hallowed ground on which the Virgin stood. The monk 
detailed to me very minutely, and with much apparent belief in the truth 
of all he told, the miraculous and holy characters of the places round. 
He made me observe the smoke in the grotto, for it was the kitchen of the 
Virgin’s house, and was the only apartment allowed to remain behind, as 
there the annunciation had taken place, the rest of the dwelling having 
been whisked off to Loretto; the often told tale of the broken pillar, the 
upper portion of which is supernaturally fixed in the rock above; with 
the blindness of the Turk whose avarice called forth the miracle, to save 
the money, I conceive, to the convent, and to add brighter lustre to the 
spot. He also pointed out, while we stood in the grotto, the precise spot 
where St. Helena took her breakfast when she gave her superintendence 
to the building of her church. Lamps were burning over all the altars, 
and the monk, as we walked past them, swung incense from the silver 
censers that were standing ready upon them. 

“ The stillness of the place, the soft light, the fragrance of the incense, 
and the seeming piety of the minister to heighten their effect, had an air 
of solemnity in them that was very impressive; although the mysteries 
of the spot could scarcely have inspired any sense of true religion.” — 
vol. i, pp. 132—134. 

Major Skinner’s sketches of the manner of life of the monks, and 
the observances of the devotees that throng to the many sacredspots 
about Nazareth and the Holy City, are remarkably spirited and 
graphic, sometimes highly amusing, on other occasions impressively 
serious. He has no sympathy with mere mummery or superstition, 
or any purely external token of devotion. It was the silent and 
speechless homage of the heart—the sublime emotions and reflec- 
tions of the soul, which he experienced. The first morning after his 
arrival in Jerusalem, he set out to visit the oft-described spots of 
sacred fame in and around the city, choosing one of the attendants 
of the convent for his guide. But he adds— 

“If on common occasions a cicerone be the greatest possible plague, 
how terrible are his chattering interruptions in such scenes as these! I 
was not prepared for the careless volubility of my guide, who gave me no 
time for thought in the zeal with which he dwelt upon the idle details 
with which his head, and the heads of all attached to the convents, are 
filled.””-—vol. i, pp. 208, 204. 

Still, with equally proper feeling, he admits, that the faith of those 
who undergo so much as pilgrims to Jerusalem, is of too interesting 
a nature to speak of lightly ; and that the spectacle which their 
kissing of pavements, pillars, and stones, presented to him, was far 
from tempting him to shock their feelings by an appearance of 
doubt. But the descriptions by other travellers, of the Holy City, 
have been so minute and numerous, that we go on towards Damas- 
cus, whither the author next directed his steps, passing over all 
notice of many scenes of striking interest between these two places, 
which are among the principal cities of the Eastern world. The 
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following general observations are, however, too important to be left 
out of our pages. 


“The positions for cities throughout Palestine are well defined by na- 
ture, which has given no space for them to swell out, as the towns 
of Europe are able to do. Such as they are to-day, I conceive they must 
have been at the time they poured out their multitudes under all their 
kings to fight against Israel; and no wonder it should have so perplexed 
commentators and travellers to reconcile the population with the circum- 
scribed means of providing for it. The manners and habits are probably 
but little altered in the present day from the remotest periods. Through- 
out the East, in every hut, in every paltry village, now, there are more 
people crowded together than would after our own customs occupy a long 
street; and the larger houses in towns contain each nearly numbers suf- 
ficient to constitute a small parish. Yet the population of cities was the 
least part, perhaps, of a nation whose people, being pastoral, lived as the 
Arabs of the desert at this moment do. A chief from a town on the Eu- 
phrates to-day could call his thousands about him to fight in defence of 
the faith at a very short summons.”’—vol. i, pp. 274, 275. 


There is one renowned plain, too, the history of which is forcibly 
recalled to mind by Major Skinner’s particular notice. 

‘* How well is the plain of Esdraelon calculated for the monstrous ga- 
therings and destructive battles that have from the first taken place upon 
it! When we stood by the village of Endor, we looked over the scene 
most probably of the overthrow of Sisera. From before us came Barak 
into the valley; and this very ground shook ‘ with the prancings of their 
mighty ones,’ so beautifully recorded in the Song of the inspired Debo- 
rah. Here too is to be fought the great battle of Armageddon on some 
day not very far off, as modern prophets, I believe. have settled. Close 
to this village, in our own days, General Kleber with a handful of men 
opposed twenty-five thousand Turks, until a small reinforcement in the 
evening enabled him to beat them off. It seems to have been destined 
for the arena of great battles.”"—vol. 1, p. 279. 

The above extract intimates that our author has a true perception 
of the propriety and beauty of Scriptural expressions. Indeed, he 
takes frequent opportunities of noticing the forcible meaning and 
descriptive power of the language of the Bible. [or instance, he 
declares, that since he has seen so much of the Oriental costume, 
and has worn it himself, he can more fully understand certain scrip- 
tural notices and epithets. Again, he says, ‘‘ How often while the 
bleak wind I have mentioned is moaning over the dreary waste, 
particularly in the depth of the night, have I thought of the beauty 
and justice of the expression of the ‘ howling wilderness !’ ” 

Major Skinner found, that since [brahim Pasha had taken Damas- 
cus, a great change in the behaviour of the Damascenes had been 
effected towardsthe Franks, who might now walk in their proper dress 
through the city, without molestation. He himself, however, was on 
more occasions than one made the subject of contempt and ridicule, 
on account of his costume and manners. ‘The veiled Turkish 
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thus seeming to call for protection from his ill-omened aspect. It 
must have been no easy affair, however, to traverse and thread his 
way among the streets of Damascus. He says— 


«The streets are narrow, without any particular marks in them, and | 
have a large door at each end, which is always closed at sunset, or very | 
soon after, as a protection against thieves, and, I have read somewhere, 
wives: I proved, however, that a very small bribe will open it at any hour 
of the night, for there is always a gate-keeper at hand. The houses pre- 
sent no more than mud walls, with an ill-built latticed window at a con- 
siderable height. ‘They are sometimes constructed on arches that hang | 
across the streets, making it quite dark. Wooden rafters, too, when the | | 
arch has not been turned, are visible frequently from below, and render the i 
way still more gloomy. 

| 
| 


) 
| 
damsels would even mutter, as he passed them, “‘ God is merciful,” | 
| 


‘‘No town, however, can be better supplied with water; numerous 
fountains are in the streets, and in the court of every house there is also 
one, or even two or three. Within, the houses are very magnificent. 
Their airiness is exceedingly delightful; balconies, with gaily painted 
chambers opening into them, hang over the paved court, in which 
the fountain plays beneath the shade of orange and lemon trees. Elevated 
recesses, gilded most richly, and spread with rarest carpets, form the lower 
rooms. When lounging upon softest cushions in the most voluptuous 
‘far-niente’ manner, the Turks enjoy the fragrance of the blossoms and 
the refreshing patter of their ‘ jets d’eaux.’ | 

‘In such a climate there is real luxury in this mode of whiling away the 
hottest part of the day. ‘To complete the soft-sounding picture of such an 
existence, I will add, that they sip from cups of porcelain iced sherbet made 
of violets or roses. Who would not wish to dwell in Damascus? or who, 
on being forced to quit it, would not sigh for ‘ the pleasant banks of the 
Pharphar ?’ ”—vol. ii, pp. 29—31. 


The Major’s entire account of Damascus tends much to qualify 
the impression left by this single extract, though the picture is deeply 
interesting. Another renowned city became the next point of his , 
destination, viz. Bagdad. The journey through the Desert thither, | 
and thence to Babylon, is described, perhaps, in the most enlivened 
manner of any thing in these volumes. The accidents, adventures, 
and escapes of the travellers, the various portraitures introduced, 
and the spirit which animates the author on every occasion, whe- 
ther of suffering, fear, joy, or compassion, communicates to the 
whole a fervour and gladsome humanity of character which cannot 
be too much admired. ‘There has not been a work published since 
the present year set in, which will leave a greater number of satisfied 
and delighted readers than Major Skinner’s Adventures during his 
Journey Overland to India. We have not, by any means, culled 
the most interesting passages ; but after the extract now to be in- 
troduced, we believe that we have given specimens of his details 
upon a sufficient variety of subjects, to tempt every one of our 
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readers to desire a particular acquaintance with all that he has 
written. This last extract describes a visit to the site of Babylon. 


“I found that I could not stand directly across to the tower, which, like 
a rock above the sea, rose in the midst of a waste of water. The river 
had risen and had met the waters of the lake. I continued for some time 
parallel to the river, resolved upon reaching the tower, by rounding, if 
possible, the ocean that divided me from it. How desolate was Babylon! 
My miserable party—two riders and a guide on foot—were all that moved 
upon its site, excepting here and there the water-birds that flapped their 
wings over the lake. 

“J reached at length a long ridge of sand that ran from the river-side 
nearly to the mound on which stood the tower; it was fifteen or tw enty 
feet above the plain, and I was able to ride uponit. In some parts it 
formed a double bank with a shallow hollow between. I could perceive 
nothing beyond it to the southward: it may be six or seven miles from 
the town, for I had been two hours on the journey; and though no anti- 
quary, as I have said, I determined in my mind that I was passing along 
the walls of Babylon. Many fragments of bricks were lying among the 
sand, some marked with the character I noticed in Hillah. All was bar- 
ren around ; although at some distance, where the waters were shallows 
est, I could see the grass peeping above them. By the walls I had found 
a dry road to the base of the huge shapeless mound on which the tower 
is placed ; its circumference is estimated at a little more than seven hun- 
dred yards: a narrow way divided it from a still larger and more irregu- 
lar heap, upon the side of which stood, facing the tower, a smal! mosque. 
If the dervishes to whom these memorials are erected, lived on the spots 
where the tombs now stand that are to be seen over the remains of Baby- 
lon, they selected well for the abandonment of the world; more forlorn 
spots could scarcely be found, for, in the great Desert even, there is ver- 
dure and flower; here all is utter misery. 

“ On the height of the first mound stands a well-built tower, of some- 
thing less than forty feet high. Such an erection in modern days would 
excite admiration for its workmanship; with what astonishment must it 
be viewed in the supposition that its age exceeds four thousand years! 
Huge heaps of brick lie about, melted into solid masses, as if by the action 
of fire; andthe whole mound on which the pillar stands is covered with 
fragments of well-baked bricks: and this is the Temple of Belus, it is 
said, or the Tower of Babel. At any rate, be it what it may, it stands 
on the plain of Shinar, where Babylon once stood ; and most completely, 
as my eyes wandered over the scene of desolation, did I feel the truth of 
the fulfilment of the judgments pronounced against her—yes, ‘ Every one 
that goeth by Babylon shall be astonished.’ ”’—vol. ii, pp. 197—199. 
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Ant. Il.—Reports from His Mayjesty’s Commissioners, appointed to 
consider the State of the Established Church, with reference to Ec- 
clesiastical Duties and Revenues. Ordered to be Printed 19th March, 
1835; 10th March, 1836; 20th May, 1836; and 30th June, 1836. 


Iivery one who knows any thing of the people of England, must 
acknowledge that they are of a straight-forward and undisguised 
character; and that, as respects all public measures and institutions, 
their liberality and generosity have never been equalled. The Eng- 
lish are enemies to everything like chicanery ; they feel intensely the 
claims of justice and humanity ; and though they are passionately 
attached to the blessings of peace, and fireside comforts, they will at 
any time sacrifice much of these to preserve or to augment the good 
and the glory of the nation. ‘They are so proud of their country, 
and its history, that while they will not allow a stranger’s voice to 
impugn it in any manner, they themselves are slow to give a healing 
touch, even where acknowledged evils may exist, in any of her insti- 
tutions ; especially if these institutions have antiquity, splendour, 
and a large harvest of excellent fruits to.present on the balance- 
sheet of the account. It may, however, so happen, that an in- 
stitution, such as we have now instanced, may in the course of 
ages acquire a character and a history so notoriously at variance 
with its original design and desired tendency, that the stern voice 
of justice, the equally powerful appeal of soft humanity, and the 
more lofty requirements of lasting and spotless renown, surmount 
every other consideration, and arouse the people, thougn slowly and 
unwillingly at the first, to a conviction that the venerable fabric is 
out of repair, and in danger of falling to the ground, on account of 
the rents, the decay, and the rubbish that have for centuries been 
encroaching and accumulating upon it; and next, to a determination 
that the character and interests of the nation will no longer brook 
such an unsightly monument and lamentable display. It is also rea- 
sonable to suppose, in the case of such a people, with reference to such 
a subject, if they were primarily slow to perceive and unwilling to be- 
lieve, that the finger of wasting time could reach all that is of this 
world, however well planned or beautifully and firmly constructed at 
first; that whenever the full conviction of the real state of things got 
possession of their minds, their consequent determinations would be 
equally decided and unalterable in behalf of renovation or reform. 
And if there should be a party in the nation, who from timid self- 
ish, or bigoted motives, resisted this necessary repair, is it not also 
reasonable to presume, that the people instanced, would be driven 
just so much the more resolutely to the fulfilment of the contemplated 
measure of renovation ? 
VOL. 1. (1836) No. IL. Z 
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We think that these observations fairly and forcibly apply to the 
ecclesiastical establishment in England, at this moment. 

It is not necessary for us at present to describe what are the 
legitimate and presumed characteristics and ends of a church esta- 
tablishment : nor what were the original principles, purposes, regu- 
lations, forms,.and labours, which in Protestant England were con- 
templated, put into operation, and enforced by her individual eccle- 
siastical institutions. We take it for granted, that the generalit 
of our readers, and well-informed persons, will admit, that the 
Church of England was wisely constituted at first, in relation to the 
people for whom it was established, and that it has for many ages 
answered the ends for which it was instituted, in a manner that 
proves the wisdom of its founders, and of all others who have subse- 
quently lent it effectual and permanent support, like pillars of that 
order of architecture which distinguished its earliest erection. But 
we also take it for granted, that few will deny the departure of this 
same fabric from its original perpendicular line of strength and 
beauty ; and fearlessly assert, that instead of harmonizing with its 
professed ends, or the natural and strong perceptions of right and 
wrong of which the people is master, it has become an eye-sore, a 
theme of reproach to religious establishments in general, and a bone 
of contention, where the struggle may terminate in ruin disastrous 
to the present constitution of state as well as of church, in this and 
the other branches of the United Kingdom. 

If any one is inadequately informed with regard to the present state 
of the Church of England, or doubts the accuracy of the general 
averments which we have now taken for granted, let him read the 
Reports before us—Reports drawn up by Commissioners, a large 
proportion of whom had the most immediate and powerful motives— 
if sinister interests had been regarded—for representing the church 
in the fairest characters and brightest colours. 

We fearlessly declare, that in regard to the di#tribution of reve- 
nues and offices, this church offers to the eye of justice and philan- 
thropy a bloated aspect; that millions of the population are ne- 
glected by it; and that worldly considerations have, to an alarming 
extent, for many years, and unblushingly, been allowed to regulate 
much of its patronage. We may enumerate the chief heads of com- 
plaint, according to an arrangement which has frequently of late 
been made use of. First, there is the monstrously disproportionate 
remuneration allowed to the various orders of the clergy ; secondly, 
there is such a disparity in the extent of dioceses and parishes, as to 
seem a studied sarcasm upon ministerial and episcopal duties ; third- 
ly, the abuse of patronage, and the neglect of merit, for the claims of 
consanguinity, or from political motives, are stalking evils ; fourthly, 
how many incumbents are non-residents ! and, fifthly, the want of 
church accommodation, and of pastoral superintendence in the popu- 
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lous districts, is so great, that the present and future welfare of the 
people seems not so much to be the object of the Establishment,as the 
emolument, aggrandizement, and state of a comparatively few mem- 
bers of the priesthood, and the dignitaries of the body. Most of 
these grounds of complaint are quite familiar to every subject of the 
realm ; although these Reports have now thrown them so broadly 
open, that the people can at any time lay their hands upon an 
authoritative document, and by it silence all gainsayers. 

As regards the last-mentioned head of complaint, however, viz. 
the insufficiency of church accommodation and pastoral superintend- 
ence, we believe there does not exist a full or proper knowledge 
among the community. We therefore extract a passage on the 
subject. One Report says, “ That there are in London and its 
suburbs four parishes, or districts, each having a population exceed- 
ing 20,000, and containing an aggregate of 166,000 persons, with 
church accommodation for 8,200 (not quite one-twentieth of the 
whole), and only eleven clergymen. There are twenty-one others, 
the aggregate population of which is 739,000, while the church-room 
is for 66,000 (not one tenth of the whole), and only forty-five cler- 
gymen. There are nine others, with an aggregate population of 
232,000, and church-room for 27,327, and only nineteen clergymen. 
Allowing one church for a population of 3000, there would be re- 
quired in these parishes 379 churches, whereas, there are in fact only 
69, or if proprietary chapels be added, about 100, leaving a defi- 
ciency of 278, while there are only 139 clergymen, in a population 
exceeding a million.” 

Here is a flagrant subject of complaint, or as the Commissioners 
say, “ The evils which flow from this deficiency in the means of 
religious instruction and pastoral superintendence, greatly outweigh 
all other inconveniences, resulting from any other defects or ano- 
malies in our ecclesiastical institutions.” ‘lhe Commissioners add, 
“It unfortunately happens, that while these evils are the most 
urgent of all, and most require the application of an effectual 
remedy, they are precisely those for which a remedy can least easily 
be found.” 

We were going to exclaim, ‘“‘ What a confession!” (We know 
it speaks truth, however). But what a confession for an established 
church, which, if the terms do not belie themselves, should be 
adequate for the spiritual instruction of all who live under it, and 
all who contribute to its support. Surely, it is high time to look 
around for a remedy; and if our legislators do not speedily do so 
for this, and the many other evils that exist in, and are conse- 
quent on the present state of the English Establishment, the'people 
themselves, the deliberate, the strong, but tender-hearted, and at 
length wilful people of England, will find a remedy, though it should 
Swamp episcopacy. 
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But the Commissioners propose remedies for all the subjects of 
complaint set down above, and these proposals have been nearl 
echoed to the letter, by a subsequent Act of Parliament ; and the 
people naturally inquire, are these remedies sufficient ? are they equal 
to meet the evil? ‘“ We,” say they, ‘‘ have information enough be- 
fore us, and, if not satisfied, will have larger concessions, more 
sweeping reforms, more thorough repairs. We are not satisfied.” 

Now, it is not our purpose, it is not our vocation, to throw fuel 
upon political flames, or agitate more deeply waters which are already 
sufficiently troubled ; neither are we about to canvass the various 
provisions and clauses of the New Act, nor offer substitutes to com- 
pete with them in point of wisdom. We only wish to invite the 
calmest consideration of our readers to the momentous subject, that 
they may pursue it for themselves ; suggesting, however, a few facts, 
and offering certain observations, which, we think, may tend to 
create confidence. 

It is our opinion, that although the Legislature has not gone far 
enough by their new enactments, that yet they have taken certain steps 
in a right direction—consoling ourselves, at the same time time, with 
the reflection that slow, steady, but regular innovation, or change, 
is more permanently salutary than sweeping interference with anti- 
quated and familiar abuses. It must, however, be confessed, that 
there may be a special danger lest a continuous discussion and in- 
termeddling with religious institutions should become inimical to the 
great ends for which these institutions were framed. On the other 
hand, the influential people of England, who are the sober-minded, 
and the enlightened, are likely to come away from such contests 
with decided principles and views ; nor can we doubt of these being 
perfectly compatible with their own dearest interests, and the welfare 
of the whole. 

There are a few conclusions to which, we trust and believe, that 
the community will at length come, in consequence of the many spe- 
culations afloat, and solicitudes excited in regard to ecclesiastical re- 
form ; and these we shall do little more than mention, admitting at 
the same time, that there is nothing novel in them, but hoping that, 
when placed in juxtaposition, they may both individually and con- 
jointly carry conviction to other minds, in like manner as the same 
considerations have done to ourselves. 

We are convinced, that the civil constitvtion of England and the 
United Kingdoms must fall to pieces, and a total revolution occur, 
should church and state be disunited. One thing is certain—they 
have long existed in fellowship, and for mutual support, and the 
country has, during all this time, gradually risen in power and fame. 

Sut what is more, and better, the most moral and enlightened people 
of the world have flourished under such a union ; nor can it be said, 
that the Establishment has not chiefly contributed to this desirable 
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end, by combating infidelity, by preserving a frowning countenance 
against the orgies of gesticulating fanatics, and by affording, to a 
much greater extent than any voluntary system seems calculated to 
offer, religious instruction to the poor. We believe, had it not been 
for the Establishment, dissenters would not have been so tolerant 
as they are ; and also,that instead of those of that class who labour 
in the same vineyard, and with equal effect as the most respectable 
of the churchmen do, much fewer would have risen up. ‘There has 
been an emulation that may be called noble, even in religious minis- 
trations among churchmen and dissenters. The one party has sti- 
mulated the other; and while, it is to be hoped, that with many on 
both sides, little jealousies, envy, and enmity are unknown, we 
cannot refuse to the noblest and most stimulating principles of our 
nature, scope for operation, even at the altar or inthe chamber. 

Let it not be said, that since dissenters derive no benefit from our 
religious establishment, they therefore ought not to be required to 
contribute to it; or that such establishments are necessarily unjust 
and unnecessary. We know, at least, that in one instance, such an 
institution had God’s authority and countenance ; and it is fair to 
infer, that in certain other states of society, a similar arrangement 
regarding the deepest concerns of a nation, may be lawful and indis- 
pensable. But the truth is, that whatever the majority, or the pre- 
sumed majority, as regards intelligence, may appoint for the public 
good, rightfully and unavoidably becomes the law for all ; and that 
those who may have to contribute to the Established Church, even 
when they cannot subscribe to its doctrines or forms of worship, con- 
duct themselves honourably and judiciously, because it is the act of 
the law, not their own. There are hundreds of situations and cases 
in ordinary life, where the same thing is done without a complaint, 
or a perception of the compulsory power. It has been well observed, 
that in the case of railroads, improvement of towns, and the con- 
struction of harbours, much more in that of museums, national gal- 
leries, and the like, the same principle is put into operation, and the 
same hardship to thousands is introduced—in all of which measures 
the most scrupulous religionists very often havea hand. In fact, in 
every civilized nation all property, lay or ecclesiastical, sole or cor- 
porate, is dependent on the will of the nation, declared by its autho- 
rized organs. 

In England, ecclesiastical property, we trust and believe, is about 
to be, by the paramount will now mentioned, judiciously and firmly 
apportioned and applied. Gradual and deliberately-weighed mea- 
Sures, it is to be hoped, will be adopted—such as neither infringe 
upon existing interests, or deface the characteristic features of the 
institutions that are rectified ; for while the existing functionaries 
may be the least to blame of all who have occupied their situations, 
as respects the derangement or decay of the matter entrusted to their 
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charge, the people of England desire to recognise their ancient forms 
—the progeny of their forefathers. In short, we confidently rely 
upon the justice, the determination, and the wisdom of the British 
nation, forthe reform, not theoverthrow, of the Established Church, 
though marred, tottering, and assailed she certainly be; while, at 
the same time, we descry in her timid friends, her noisy advocates, 
and unyielding adherents, the direst mischief, and her only formi- 
dable enemies. 





Arr. III.—Geology considered with Reference to Natural Theology. 
By the Rev. Wituiam Bucxtanp, D.D. Canon of Christ Church, and 


Professor of Geology in the University of Oxford. London: Picker- 
ing. 1836. 


Tuoveu this be the last of the “ Bridgewater Treatises,” we think 
it is the most interesting, able, and satisfactory of the whole; and 
that its contents, as well as their engraved illustrations, sufficiently 
account for the delay of its publication. We are not in the least 
astonished at hearing that a second edition is already called for. In- 
dependent of the celebrity of the Treatises, of which this forms a part, 
and independent of the established authority of Dr. Buckland in 
every branch of geological science, the work presents one of the most 
wonderful, impressive, and delightful magazines of facts and reason- 
ings ever given to the world—the whole detailed and described with 
unsurpassed felicity of language—with the most flowing and lumi- 
nous eloquence. Persons slightly acquainted with geological disco- 
veries and doctrines, can form nothing like a just conception of the 
beautiful and resistless evidences here produced in attestation of the 
power, wisdom, and goodness of one everlasting Being; neither is 
it possible for such a person, or for any other, however well informed 
on the subject, to rise from an examination of the Treatise, without 
entertaining the most glorious convictions of which his nature is 
capable. | 

We do not say, that a person hitherto ignorant of geological dis- 
coveries, will not at first be startled on reading some of our author’s 
statements and conclusions. Nay, there are not a few serious and 
well educated persons, who have a general knowledge of such dis- 
coveries, but who have a dread, lest, if pushed to their uttermost, 
the authenticity of part of the Mosaic history should be compromised, 
and who, therefore, are strongly prejudiced respecting all such re- 
searches and reasonings as those which Dr. Buckland has here so 
brilliantly set forth. ‘There is something exceedingly objectionable 
in this timid, this absurd manner of belief and conduct. It is exactly 
of a character with that which was pursued towards Galileo by the 
prejudiced in his days—it is nothing less than fearing to pursue the 
truth, lest truth should upset the word of God—it is admitting the 
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possibility that God’s revelations and works are at war with one 
another—it is, in short, nothing but affording scope for the supposi- 
tion that science (which means a knowledge of first principles founded 
upon a proper induction of faets), may upset theology. 

The persons we have now been alluding to, do not pretend to say 
that geologists have not legitimately observed the canons of science 
in their investigations. They cannot insinuate that Dr. Buckland, 
for example, is not an earnest and able defender of the principal 
doctrines of Christianity. But they say that the facts, as described 
by him, and his conclusions, are at variance with the Mosaic history, 
and, therefore, that they will cling to the latter and condemn the 
former, whatever the evidence may be which is adduced. Surely 
this is not the way to fortify Revelation. Would it not be far bet- 
ter to look truth directly in the face, whether presented in the vo- 
lume of God’s works, or in the volume of his words ? Would it not 
be far more rational calmly to inquire whether both were fairly in- 
terpreted, than to abide by a certain presumed meaning of the words 
of Moses, which may have been misunderstood, or than to throw 
obloquy on all who minister for our instruction among the works of 
creation ? 

Now, though this point of difference between the geologists and 
many believers in Revelation does not necessarily affect many of Dr. 
Buckland’s arguments and statements in the present work, it yet 
requires to be disposed of, before the full force and proper application 
of his Treatise can be felt ; and, therefore, we must let him set him- 
self right with his readers, before advancing to the main purpose of 
his performance; declaring at the same time, that we are convinced 
he has, in these pages, removed for ever a great stumbling-block to 
many conscientious inquirers into divine truth, and that he has also 
brought some of the strongest and most engaging evidences to light, 
to the positive support of revealed religion. 

What is the general result respecting the period of creation, which 
the crust of the earth exhibits, and what are the words of Moses ? 
Asto the first branch of the interrogatory, there does not now exist, 
among competent geological authorities, the slightest difference of 
opinion with regard to the truth of the following statement—viz., 
that the surface of our globe has undergone many changes, and been 
inhabited by myriads of creatures, thousands of generations—it may 
have been, millions and millions of ages—before the creation of man, 
or the epoch about six thousand years ago, from which scriptural 
chronology is dated. The facts which go to the endlessly accumula- 
tive proof of this position are as plain and as strong, as those which 
prove the earth to be round, or any one scientific truth of modern dis- 
covery. But how does Dr. Buckland reconcile this with the few first 
verses of the Book of Genesis? Some have been of opinion, that 
the word “ days,” in the Mosaic account, did not intimate, as the 
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strictly literal sense of the term would suggest, four-and-twenty 
hours, but stood for some other cycle of time. Our author, how- 
ever, follows the interpretation of several of the highest authorities, 
whether as Hebrew scholars or divines, which the present age has 
furnished, and thinks, with Dr. Pusey, the Regius Professor of that 
language in Oxford, with Dr. Chalmers and others, that these 
words—* In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth,” 
may refer to an indefinite period or epoch before the “ first day,” 
mentioned in the fifth verse ; and that during this indefinite period, 
all the operations, regarding the course and certainty of which 
geology so voluminously bears testimony, may have been developing 
themselves. Professor Pusey, for example says, ‘ In some old edi- 
tions of the English Bible, where there is no division into verses, 
you actually find a break at the end of what is now the second 
verse ; and in Luther’s Bible (Wittenburg, 1557) you have in ad- 
dition the figure 2 placed against the third verse, as being the be- 
ginning of the account of the creation on the first day. This is just 
the sort of confirmation which one wished for, because, though one 
would shrink from the impiety of bending the langvage of God’s 
book to any other than its obvious meaning, we cannot welp fearing 
lest we might be unconsciously influenced by the floating opinions 
of our own day, and therefore turn the more anxiously to those who 
explained Holy Scripture before these theories existed.” 

Besides, as Dr. Buckland judiciously argues, such a succinct ac- 
count as Moses gives, must necessarily be imperfect in so far as re- 
gards scientific doctrines ; neither was it the object of Revelation to 
teach any branch of natural history. He follows out this view 
with singular success. After demanding at what boundary of know- 
ledge such a revelation was to stop, which would not leave much un- 
told, unless God had communicated his omniscience to man, which, 
(with reverence be it said,) he could not do—the supposition involvy- 
ing a contradiction—the author says— 


« A revelation of so much only of astronomy as was known to Coper- 
mnicus would have seemed imperfect after the discoveries of Newton; and 
a revelation of the science of Newton would have appeared defective to 
La Place: a revelation of all the chemical knowledge of the eighteenth 
century would have been as deficient in comparison with the information 
of the present day, as what is now known in this science will probably 
appear before the termination of another age: in the whole circle of 
sciences, there is not one to which this argument may not be extended, 
until we should require from revelation a full development of all the mys- 
terious agencies that uphold the mechanism of the material world. Such 
a revelation might indeed be suited to beings of a more exalted order 
than mankind, and the attainment of such knowledge of the works as 
well as of the ways of God may perhaps form some part of our happi- 
ness ina future state; but unless human nature had been constituted 
otherwise than it is, the above supposed communication of omniscience 
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would have been imparted to creatures utterly incapable of receiving it 
under any past or present moral or physical condition of the human race; 
and would have been also at variance with the design of all God’s other 
disclosures of himself, the end of which has uniformly been not to impart 
intellectual but moral knowledge.” 


After all, to use the words of our author, in another part of the 
work, ‘* The question is not respecting the correctness of the Mosaic 
narrative, but of our interpretation of it ; and still further, it should 
be borne in mind, that the object of this account was, not to state 
in what manner, but by whom the world was made. As the pre- 
vailing tendency of men in those early days was to worship the 
most glorious objects of nature, namely, the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, it should seem to have been one important point in the Mo- 
saic account of creation, to guard the Israelites against the polythe- 
ism and idolatry of the nations around them, by announcing that 
all these magnificent celestial bodies were no gods, but the works of 
one Almighty Creator, to whom alone the worship of mankind is 
due.” Indeed, the Israelites seem to have been a people peculiarly 
addicted to idolatry, and the worship of the gods which the neigh- 
bouring nations, who had not been equally favoured, adored in their 
benighted ignorance. Neither do they appear to have been chosen 
as a peculiar people, on account of any special excellencies of a 
moral or intellectual kind, but for the display of the riches of God’s 
mercy and grace. If we may judge from what is recorded of them 
in ancient times, a revelation to them of what has been discovered 
by modern science, either as regarded astronomy or natural history, 
would have been unsuited to their capacity, and to the furtherance 
of religion. 

We beg to refer to Dr. Buckland’s entire Treatise for a fuller and 
most interesting—we may add, satisfactory explanation of the man- 
ner in which he, as a Christian and a consistent believer in the lJan- 
guage of the Bible, reconciles the words of Moses with the disco- 
veries of geologists ; and we proceed to lay before our readers as 
full an analysis of the body of the work, as we can bring into the 
limited space allotted to a single paper, even when that paper re- 
gards one of the most important of all themes, and certainly one of 
the ablest and most charming books that ever has been written. 

In accordance with the purpose for which the author was selected 
to write this Treatise, he proceeds—after having disposed of the 
preliminary objection we have just been noticing—to point out and 
to consider the proofs of God’s power, wisdom, and benevolence, as 
developed by geology. The discourse naturally divides itself into 
two branches ; first, that which regards the inorganic ; and second- 
ly, that which passes on to the organic creation ; or first, in other 
words, the history of the matter which forms the surface of the 
globe ; and next, that of the animal and vegetable productions or 
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beings which have thereon grown and dwelt ; the latter obviously 
exhibiting the most striking evidences of exquisite contrivance, and 
therefore obtaining the largest share of notice ; but the former not 
destitute of some equally wonderful displays of omnipotence and 
goodness. 

It is necessarily assumed by all who believe that an intelligent 
and beneficent Being created all things, and constantly superintends 
his works—that the greatest amount of happiness of which his sen- 
tient creatures are susceptible, must have been secured for them ; and 
astronomers have often demonstrated, that in as far as the diurnal 
and annual revolutions of our globe are concerned, or its course in 
the regions of space, the life and sustenance of the organic kingdoms 
of our earth are best provided for. But the geologist approaches 
more closely to the proofs of this adaptation and goodness, by show- 
ing, that during a vast succession of ages, and in the case of innu- 
merable races of organized existences, the surface of our planet has 
been marvellously adapted to the maintenance of these various crea- 
tions. What does the uninformed mind suppose would have been 
the external aspect of our globe, coming fresh from the hands of 
the Omnipotent Artificer? One is apt to think that it would ex- 
hibit all the evidences of what we consider completeness and beauty 
in the works of man ;—that it would be harmoniously regular, uni- 
form in its crust, and beautifully smooth. It might at first be 
thought, that like stern winter, or a tropical sun—the restlessness 
of the ocean—the ruggedness of the mountains, which pierce the 
clouds—the vomitings of volcanoes—and the rendings of earth- 
quakes—were tremendous exceptions to what was intended by this 
globe for the happiness of its sentient tenants, and occurrences which 
painfully marred the beauty of its creation. But geology demon- 
strates, that what man might be apt to set down as best and fairest 
in reference to the surface of the earth, would be incompatible with 
the life of the creatures which now dwell upon it. Whatever may 
have been the great physical agents—whether fire or water, which 
have produced these apparent irregularities, the result is the utmost 
good of sentient beings. The distribution of the gases, the waters, 
and the solid parts, is such that they are constantly undergoing 
changes, which are essential to animal and vegetable life. The up- 
breakings and apparent confusion of the simple elements which en- 
ter into the construction of the earth’s surface, are not less so. 
What if all was fertile earth on the outside, and one smooth unva- 
ried surface! We might as well luxuriate in the idea of a ceaseless 
summer, and no winter. In the former case, where were the ores, the 
salts, and the other mineral treasures of the earth to be found ? 
whence all the present sources of industry and civilized life? Put 
the simplest of all examples—where should we have met with the 
fertility, the salubrious air, and the genial waterings to be found in 
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our valleys,f{had there been no frowning mountain to screen, and to 
contain the reservoirs that feed it with water—or no rugged rock, 
from which the iron that furrows it might be drawn? ‘Take 
another illustration, which comes home to our apprehensions with 
singular force, and which also exhibits how the revolutions in our 
globe, by sudden, or gradual agencies, have made the productions 
of its surface, during an amazingly distant epoch, become subser- 
vient to the welfare of those beings which tenant it in these latter 
days. The example we refer to, is the coal formation. Dr. Buck- 
land {thus follows,out, and with his accustomed eloquence and fer- 
vour, the ideas suggested by this mineral. 

‘“ Besides the coal, many strata of the carboniferous order contain su- 
bordinate beds’ of a rich argillaceous iron ore, which the near position 
of the coal renders easy of reduction to a metallic state; and this reduc- 
tion is further facilitated by the proximity of limestone, which is requisite 
as a flux to separate the metal from the ore, and usually abound in the 
lower regions of the carboniferous strata. 

“ A formation that is at once the vehicle of two such valuable mineral 
productions as eoal and iron, assumes a place of the first importance 
among the sources of benefit to mankind; and this benefit is the direct 
result of physical changes which affected the earth at those remote pe- 
riods of time, when the first forms of vegetable life appeared upon its 
surface. 

“ The important uses of coal] and iron in administering tu the supply 
of our daily wants, give to every individual amongst us, in almost every 
moment of our lives, a personal concern, of which but few are conscious, 
in the geological events of these very distant eras. We are all brought 
into immediate connexion with the vegetation that clothed the ancient 
earth before one-half of its actual surface had yet been formed. The 
trees of the primeval forests have not, like modern trees, undergone de- 
cay, yielding back their elements to the soil and atmosphere by which 
they had been nourished ; but, treasured up in subterranean storehouses, 
have been transformed into enduring beds of coal, which in these later 
ages have become to man the sources of heat, and light, and wealth. My 
fire now burns with fuel, and my lamp is shining with the light of gas, 
derived from coal that has been buried for countless ages in the deep and 
dark recesses of the earth. We prepare our food,and maintain our forges 
and furnaces, and the power of our steam-engines, with the remains of 
plants of ancient forms and extinct species, which were swept from the 
earth ere the formation of the transition strata was completed. Our in- 
struments of cutlery, the tools of our mechanics, and the countless machines 
which we construct, by the infinitely varied applications of iron, are 
derived from ore, for the most part cveval with, or more ancient than 
the fuel, by the aid of which we reduce it to its metallic state, and apply 
it to innumerable uses in the economy of human life. Thus, from the 
wreck of forests that waved upon the surface of the primeval lands, and 
from ferruginous mud that was lodged at the bottom of the primeval 
waters, we derive our chief supplies of coal and iron; those two funda- 
mental elements of art and industry, which contribute more than any 
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other mineral productions of the earth to increase the riches, and mul- 
tiply the comforts, and ameliorate the condition of mankind.” 


The disposition of stratified rocks affords another interesting 


evidence of how carefully the wants of animals have been provided 
for. 


“The process is obvious whereby even solid rocks are converted into 
soil fit for the maintenance of vegetation, by simple exposure to atmo- 
spheric agency; the disintregation produced by the vicissitudes of heat 
and cold, moisture and dryness, reduces the surface of almost all strata to 
a comminuted state of suil, or mould, the fertility of which is usually 
in proportion to the compound nature of its ingredients. 

“The three principal materials of all strata are the earths of flint, clay, 
and lime; each of these, taken singly and in a state of purity, is compa- 
ratively barren: the admixture of a small proportion of clay gives tena- 
city and fertility to sand, and the further addition of calcareous earth 
produces a svil highly valuable to the agriculturist; and where the 
natural proportions are not adjusted in the most beneficial manner, the 
facilities afforded by the frequent juxtaposition of lime, or marl, or gyp- 
sum, for the artificial improvement of those soils which are defective in 
these ingredients, add materially to the earth’s capability of adaptation to 
the important office of producing food. Hence it happens that the great 
corn-fields, and the greatest population of the world, are placed on strata 
of the secondary and tertiary formations; or on their detritus, compos- 
ing still more compound, and consequently more fertile diluvial and allu- 
vial deposits.* 

* Another advantage in the disposition of stratified rocks consists in the 
fact that strata of limestone, sand, and sandstone, which readily absorb 
water, alternate with beds of clay, or marl, which are impermeable to 
this most important fluid. All permeable strata receive rain-water at 
their surface, whence it descends until it is arrested by an impermeable 
subjacent bed of clay, causing it to accumulate throughout the lower re- 
gion of each porous stratum, and to form extensive reservoirs, the over- 
flowings of which on the sides of valleys constitute the ordinary supply 
of springs and rivers, These reservoirs are not only occasional crevices 
and caverns, but the entire space of all the small interstices of those 
lower parts of each permeable stratum, which are beneath the level of 
the nearest flowing springs. Hence, if a well be sunk to the water- 
bearing level of any stratum, it forms a communication with a permanent 





* «Tt is no small proof of design in the arrangement of the materials 
that compose the surface of our earth, that whereas the primitive and 
granitic rocks are least calculated to afford a fertile soil, they are for the 
most part made to constitute the mountain districts of the world, which, 
from their elevation and irregularities, would otherwise be but ill adapted 
for human habitation ; while the lower and more temperate regions are 
usually composed of derivative, or secondary strata, in which the com- 
pound nature of their ingredients qualifies them to be of the greatest 
utility to mankind, by their subserviency to the purposes of luxuriant 
vegetation.” —Bucklanad’s Inaugural Lecture, Oxford, 1820, p. 17. 
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subterranean sheet of water, affording plentiful supplies to the inhabitants 
of upland districts, which are above the level of natural springs. 


« A further benefit which man derives from the disposition of the mi- 
neral ingredients of the secondary strata results from the extensive diffu- 
sion of muriate of soda, or common salt, throughout certain portions of 
these strata, especially those of the new red sandstone formation. Had 
not the beneficent providence of the Creator laid up these stores of salt 
within the bowels of the earth, the distance of inland countries from the 
sea would have rendered this article of prime and daily necessity unat- 
tainable to a large proportion of mankind: but, under the existing 
dispensation, the presence of mineral salt, in strata, which are dispersed 
generally over the interior of our continents and larger islands, is a source 
of health, and daily enjoyment, to the inhabitants of almost every region 
of the earth.” 

We think that Dr. Buckland has taken the most enlightened view 
of the first branch of his subject, when he argues that the advan- 
tages which man derives from all the geological phenomena he has 
been considering, were not the only benefits or displays of benevo- 
lence contemplated by the Author of all. He rather looks upon 
these benefits as incidental and residuary ; but ‘ which, although 
they may not have formed the exclusive object of creation, were 
all foreseen and comprehended in the plans of the Great Architect 
of that globe, which, in his appointed time, was destined to become 
the scene of human habitation.”” He continues :-— 


“With respect to the animal kingdom, we acknowledge with gratitude, 
that, among the higher classes, there is a certain number of living species 
which are indispensable to the supply of human food and raiment, and to 
the aid of civilized man in his various labours and occupations: and that 
these are endowed with dispositions and faculties which adapt them ina 
peculiar degree for domestication; but their number bears an extremely 
small proportion to the total amount of existing species ; and with regard 
to the lower classes of animals, there are but very few, among their almost 
countless multitudes, that minister either to the wants or luxuries of the 
human race. Even could it be proved that all existing species are service- 
able to man, no such inference could be drawn with respect to those nume- 
rous extinct animals which Geology shows to have ceased to live long be- 
fore our race appeared upon the earth. It is surely more consistent with 
sound philosophy, and with all the information that is vouchsafed to us re- 
specting the attributes of the Deity, to consider each animal as having 
been created first for its own sake, to receive its portion of that enjoyment 
which the Universal Parent is pleased to impart to each creature that has 
life : and secondly, to bear its share in the maintenance of the general sys- 
tem of co-ordinate relations, whereby all families of living beings are re- 
ciprocally subservient to the use and benefit of one another. Under this 
head only can we include their relations to man: forming, as he does, but 
a small, although it be the most noble and exalted part, of that vast system 
of universal life, with which it hath pleased the Creator to animate the sur- 
face of the globe. 
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*** More than three-fifths of the earth’s surface,’ says Mr. Bakewell, 
‘are covered by the ocean ; and if from the remaining part we deduct the 
space occupied by polar ice and eternal snow, by sandy deserts, sterile 
mountains, marshes, rivers and lakes, the habitable portion will scarcely 
exceed one-fifth of the whole of the globe. Nor have we reason to believe 
that at any former period the dominion of man over the earth was more 
extensive than at present. The remaining four-fifths of our globe, though 
untenanted by mankind, are for the most part abundantly stocked with 
animated beings, that exult in the pleasure of existence, independent of 
human control, and no way subservient to the necessities or caprices of 
man. Such is, and has been for several thousand years, the actual condi- 
tion of our planet; nor is the consideration foreign to our subject, for 
hence we may feel less reluctance in admitting the prolonged ages or days 
of creation, when numerous tribes of the lower orders of aquatic animals 
lived and flourished, and left their remains embedded in the strata that 
compose the outer crust of our planet.’” 


But, passing on from the inorganic creation, and the pheno- 
mena therein considered, the author proceeds to those organic re- 
mains which so multitudinously have been already, in the course 
of geological discovery, brought to light, and thence derives the 
most wonderful, satisfactory, and delightful proofs of one superin- 
tending and omnipotent Power, that the capacity of man can compre- 
hend. We feel assured that this portion of the Treatise will fasci- 
nate and fill with religious triumph every ingenuous reader ; that it 
will excite in the breast of many a thoughtless one, a never to be 
allayed spirit of earnest inquiry into the phenomena of nature, with 
the desire and hope of deciphering for themselves the ways and the 
voice of the Judge of the quick and the dead. Upon this portion 
of the work, crowded as it is with the most valuable and striking 
facts, and discussed with a cordial eloquence which has seldom been 
equalled, it would be presumptuous in us to attempt to do more 
than bring together the greatest amount of its marrow that our 
space can admit ; and even then, we must leave much behind which 
as deservedly claims the reader’s attention and admiration, as any- 
thing we extract. And here, before proceeding farther, and with 
the hope of prevailing upon not a few to make this Treatise a study 
and a familiar companion, we wish it to be understood, that all 
technical phraseology is avoided as much as can be, consistently 
with precision and perspicuity ; and that the plainest construction 
of language is suitably made the vehicle of abundant information, 
of faultless reasoning, and of ennobling sentiments—the whole har- 
moniously helping to carry the reader farther than he felt-himself 
before to have attained, into the temple of God. 

Dr. Buckland, in the following passage, begins to afford the reader 
some insight as to the sources of those great discoveries, which he 
and other geologists have made. 


“The secrets of nature, that are revealed to us by the history of fossil 
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organic remains, form perhaps the most striking results at which we 
arrive from the study of geology. It must appear almost incredible to 
those who have not minutely attended to natural phenomena, that the | 
microscopic examination of a mass of rude and lifeless limestone should 
often disclose the curious fact, that large proportions of its sub- 
stance have once formed parts of living bodies. It is surprising to con- 
sider that the walls of our houses are sometimes composed of little else 
than comminuted shells, that were once the domicile of other animals, at 
the bottom of ancient seas and lakes. 

“Jt is marvellous that mankind should have gone on for so many cen- 
turies in ignorance of the fact, which is now so fully demonstrated, that 
no small part of the present surface of the earth is derived from the re- 
mains cf animals, that constituted the population of ancient seas. Many 
extensive plains and massive mountains form, as it were, the great 
charnel-houses of preceding generations, in which the petrified exuviz 
of extinct races of animals and vegetables are piled into stupendous 
monuments of the operations of life and death, during almost immeasura- 
ble periods of past time.” ; 


He afterwards asserts, that the most prolific source of organic 
remains has been the accumulation of the shelly coverings of ani- 
mals which occupied the bottom of the sea during a long series of 
consecutive generations; and that these afford strong proof of the 
lapse of long periods of time ; for that the animals from which 
they have been derived must have lived and died at the bottom of 
seas which once occupied the sites of our present continents and 
islands. ‘The repeated changes of species, both of animals and 
vegetables, in succeeding members of different formations, give fur- 
ther evidence, not only of the lapse of time, but also of important 
changes in the physical condition and climate of the ancient earth. 

Our readers will already see how easily and steadily the author, 
like a great high priest of nature, as taught by her organic remains, 
advances to the particular exemplifications of design, which he has 
uedertaken to demonstrate. But while treating of what he calls 
“the Police of ancient nature,” let those who have not been in the 
habit of reflecting on God’s goodness in his ordinances of life and 
death, weigh carefully the following suggestions. 


‘‘To the mind which looks not to general results in the economy of 
nature, the earth may seem to present a scene of perpetual warfare and 
incessant carnage : but the more enlarged view, while it regards indi- 
viduals in their conjoint relations to the general benefit of their own 
species, and that of other species with which they are associated in the 
great family of nature, resolves each apparent case of individual evil into 
an example of subserviency to universal good. 

“ Under the existing system, not only is the aggregate amount of ani- 
mal enjoyment much increased, by adding to the stock of life all the races 
which are carnivorous, but these are also highly beneficial even to the 
herbivorous races that are subject to their dominion. 
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‘The appointment of death by the agency of carnivora, as the ordinary 
termination of animal existence, deducts much from the aggregate 
amount of the pain of universal death; it abridges, and almost annihilates, 
throughout the brute creation, the misery of disease, and accidental in- 
juries, and lingering decay; and imposes such salutary restraint upon 
excessive increase of numbers, that the supply of food maintains perpe- 
tually a due ratio to the demand. The result is, that the surface of the 
land and depths of the waters are ever crowded with myriads of ani- 
mated beings, the pleasures of whose life are co-extensive with its dura- 
tion; and which, throughout the little day of existence that is allotted 
to them, fulfil with joy the functions for which they were created. Life 
to each individual is a scene of continued feasting, in a region of plenty; 
and when unexpected death arrests it course, it repays with small interest 
the large debt which it has contracted to the common fund of animal nu- 
trition, from whence the materials of its body have been derived. Thus 
the great drama of universal life is perpetually sustained; and though 
the individual actors undergo continual change, the same parts are ever 
filled by another and another generation; renewing the face of the 


earth, and the bosom of the deep, with endless successions of life and 
happiness.” 


The first illustration we cite of the author’s doctrine regarding 
contrivance and adaptation in the case of the ancient animals, shall 
be the colossal Megatherium. After describing the organization 
of its extraordinary frame, he adds— | 


“With the head and shoulders of a sloth, it combined in its legs and 
feet an admixture of the characters of the ant-eater, the armadillo, and 
the chlamyphorus; it probably also still further resembled the armadillo 
and chlamyphorus, in being cased with a bony coat of armour. Its 
haunches were more than five feet wide, and its body twelve feet long 
and eight feet high; its feet were a yard in length, and terminated by 
most gigantic claws; its tail was probably clad in armour, and much 
larger than the tail of any other beast, among extinct or living terrestrial 
mammalia. ‘Thus heavily constructed, and ponderously accoutred, it 
could neither run, nor leap, nor climb, nor burrow under the ground, 
and in all its movements must have been necessarily slow; but what need 
of rapid locomotion to an animal whose occupation of digging roots for 
food was almost stationary ? and what need of speed for flight from foes 
to a creature whose giant carcase was encased in an impenetrable 
cuirass, and who by a single pat of his paw, or lash of his tail, could in an 
instant have demolished the couguar or the crocodile? Secure within 
the panoply of his bony armour, where was the enemy that would dare 
encounter this leviathan of the Pampas? or in what more powerful 
creature can we find the cause that has effected the extirpation of his 
race? 

‘His entire frame was an apparatus of colossal mechanism, adapted 
exactly to the work it had to do; strong and ponderous in proportion as 
this work was heavy, and calculated to be the vehicle of life and enjoy- 
ment to a gigantic race of quadrupeds; which, though they have ceased 
to be counted among the living inhabitants of our planet, have, in their 
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fossil bones, left behind them imperishable monuments of the consum- 
mate skill with which they were constructed ;—each limb and fragment 
of a limb, forming co-ordinate parts of a well-adjusted and perfect whole ; 
and through all their deviations from the form and proportion of the 
limbs of other quadrupeds, affording fresh proofs of the infinitely varied, 
and inexhaustible contrivances of creative wisdom.” 

And there was an “ age of reptiles, when neither the carnivorous 
nor lacustrine mammalia of the tertiary periods had begun to appear ; 
‘but the most formidable occupants both of land and water, were 
crocodiles and lizards, of various forms, and often of gigantic 
stature, fitted to endure the turbulence and continual convulsions of 
the unquiet surface of our infant world.” There are regions in 
England which are now the most genial and highly cultivated, that 
were once covered with lakes, or the rankest marshes, where these 
monsters roamed and reigned. Among the marine lizards, let us see 
part of what has been discovered of one which has been called the 
Ichthyosaurus. 


“If the laws of co-existence are less rigidly maintained in the ich 
thyosaurus than in other extinct creatures which we discover amid the 
wreck of former creations, still these deviations are so far from being 
fortuitous or evidencing imperfection, that they present examples of per- 
fect appointment and judicious choice, pervading and regulating even 
the most apparently anomalous aberrations. 

“‘ Having the vertebre of a fish, as instruments of rapid progression, 
and the paddles of a whale, and sternum of an ornithorhyncus, as instru- 
ments of elevation and depression, the reptile ichthyosaurus united in 
itself a combination of mechanical contrivances, which are now distri- 
buted among three distinct classes of the animal hingdom. If, for the 
purpose of producing vertical movements in the water, the sternum of 
the living ornithorhyncus assumes forms and combinations that occur but 
in one other genus of mammalia, they are the same that co-existed in the 
sternum of the ichthyosaurus of the ancient world; and thus, at points 
of time separated from each other by the intervention of incalculable 
ages, we find an identity of objects effected by instruments so similar, 
as to leave no doubt of the unity of the design in which they all originated. 

“lt was a necessary and peculiar function in the economy of the fish- 
like lizard of the ancient seas to ascend continually to the surface of the 
water in order to breathe air, and to descend again in search of food: 
it isa no less peculiar function in the duck-billed ornithorhyncus of our 
own days to perform a series of similar movements in the lakes and ri- 
vers of New Holland. 

“ The introduction in these animals of such aberrations from the type 
of their respective orders, to accommodate deviations from the usual 
habits of these orders, exhibits an union of compensative contrivances, 
so similar in their relations, so identical in their objects, and so perfect in 
the adaptation of each subordinate part, to the harmony and perfection 
of the whole, that we cannot but recognise throughout them all the 
workings of one and the same eternal principle of wisdom and ‘intelli- 
gence, presiding from first to last over the total fabric of creation.” 
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There are other sources of evidence respecting the construction 
and habits of these enormous animals, than their skeletons. Dr. 
Buckland nas discovered their feces in a petrified state, by which 
their food and the conformation of their intestines have been ascer- 
tained; thus affording a wonderfully striking and unerring testimony 
of that divine contrivance and adaptation of means to an end, which 
our understandings cannot resist as a proof of infinite wisdom. The 
author sends home to our apprehensions, with peculiar force, the 
evidences last mentioned. He says—‘‘ When we see the body of 
an ichthyosaurus, stil! containing the food it had eaten just before 
its death, and its ribs still surrounding the remains of fishes, that 
were swallowed ten thousand, or more than ten times ten thousand 
years ago, all these vast intervals seem annihilated—time altogether 
disappears—and we are almost brought into as immediate contact 
with events of immeasurably distant periods, as with the affairs of 
yesterday.” But who that would set about figuring to himself a 
monster, could ever, by anticipation or description, have com- 
bined such a list of strange members and features as that which the 
Saurians, or lizards, presented, which we now introduce? The 
Plesiosaurus had the head of a lizard, with crocodile teeth planted 
on a serpent-like or rather a swan-like neck ; its trunk and tarl 
had the proportions of an ordinary quadruped ; it had the ribs of a 
cameleon, and the paddles of a o & 9 The remains of this genus 
of animals, after interment for thousands of years amidst the 
wreck of millions of extinct inhabitants of the ancient earth, are at 
length recalled to light, and submitted to our examination, in nearly 
as perfect a state as the bones of species that are now existing upon 
the earth. The author continues, introducing an account of the 

P. Dolichodeirus, by Conybeare— 

** Such are the strange combinations of form and structure in the plesio- 
saurus; a genus, the remains of which, after interment for thousands of 
years amidst the wreck of millions of extinct inhabitants of the ancient earth, 
are at length recalled to light, and submitted to our examination, in nearly 
as perfect a state as the bones of species that are now existing upon the 
earth. 

“The plesiosauri appear to have lived in shallow seas and estuaries, and 
to have breathed air like the ichthyosauri, and our modern cetacea. We 
are already acquainted with five or six species, some of which attained a 
prodigious size and length; but our present observations will be chiefly 
limited to that which is the best known, and perhaps the most remarkable 
of them all, viz., the P. Dolichodeirus. 

“That it was aquatic is evident, from the form of its paddles; that it 
was marine is almost equally so, from the remains with which it is univer- 
sally associated ; that it may have occasionally visited the shore, the resem- 
blance of its extremities to those of the turtle may lead us to conjecture ; 
its motion, however, must have been very awkward on land ; its long neck 
must have impeded its progress through the water; presenting a striking 
contrast to the organization which so admirably fits the ichthyosaurus to 
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cut through the waves. May it not, therefore, be concluded, (since, in ad- 
dition to these circumstances, its respiration must have required frequent 
access of air,) that it swam upon, or near the surface ; arching back its 
long neck like the swan, and occasionally darting it down at the fish which 
happened to float within its reach? It may, perhaps, have lurked in shoal 
water along the coast, concealed among the sea-weed, and raising its nos- 
trils to a level with the surface from a considerable depth, may have found 
a secure retreat from the assaults of dangerous enemies ; while the length 
and flexibility of its neck may have compensated for the want of strength 
in its jaws, and its incapacity for swift motion through the water, by the 
suddenness and agility of the attack which they enabled it to make on every 
animal fitted for its prey, which came within its reach,” 


These monstrous patriarchs of the animal tribes the author thus 
unites with those that now tenant the globe. 


“ Pursuing the analogies of construction that connect the existing inha- 
bitants of the earth with those extinct genera and species which preceded 
the creation of our race, we find an unbroken chain of affinities pervading 
the entire series of organized beings, and connecting all past and present 
forms of animal existence by close and harmonious ties. Even our own 
bodies, and some of their most important organs, are brought into close and 
direct comparison with those of reptiles, which, at first sight, appear the 
most monstrous productions of creation; and in the very hand and fingers 
with which we write their history, we recognise the type of the paddles of 
the ichthyosaurus and plesiosaurus. 

* extending a similar comparison through the four great classes of verte- 
bral animals, we find in each species a varied adaptation of analogous parts 
to the different circumstances and conditions in which it was intended to 
be placed. Ascending from the lower orders, we trace a gradual advance- 
ment in structure and office, till we arrive at those whose functions are the 
most exalted; thus, the fin of the fish becomes the paddle of the reptile ple- 
siosaurus and ichthyosaurus ; the same organ is converted into the wing of 
the pterodactyle, the birdand bat; it becomes the fore-foot, or paw, in qua- 
drupeds that move upon the land, and attains its highest consummation in 
the arm and hand of rational man.” 


But there were also flying reptiles, which, in point of conforma- 
tion, and as illustrative of the great doctrine of design and of adap- 
tation, appear, to human apprehension, to be without a match or 
rival. 

‘‘ Among the most remarkable disclosures, made by the researches of geo- 
logy, we may rank the flying reptiles, which have been ranged by Cuvier 
under the genus pterodactyle ; a genus presenting more singular combina- 
tions of form than we find in any other creatures yet discovered amid the 
ruins of the ancient earth. The structure of these animals is so exceedingly 
anomalous that the first discovered pterodactyle was considered by one na- 
turalist to be a bird, by another as a species of bat, and by a third as a fly- 
ing reptile. This extraordinary discordance of opinion respecting a crea- 
ture whose skeleton was almost entire, arose from the presence of characters 
apparently belonging to each of the three classes to which it was referred ; 
—the form of its head, and length of neck, resembling that of aaa its 
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wings approaching to the proportion and form of those of bats, and the 
body and tail approximating to those of ordinary mammalia. ‘These cha- 
racters, connected with a small skull, as is usual among reptiles, and a beak 
furnished with not less than sixty pointed teeth, presented a combination 
of apparent anomalies which it was reserved for the genius of Cuvier to 
reconcile. In his hands this apparently monstrous production of the ancient 
world has been converted into one of the most beautiful examples yet af- 
forded by comparative anatomy, of the harmony that pervades all nature, 
in the adaptation of the same parts of the frame to infinitely varied condi- 
tions of existenee. 

“We are already acquainted with eight species of this genus, varying 
from the size of a snipe to that of a cormorant. In external form these 
animals somewhat resemble our modern bats and vampires: most of them 
had the nese elongated, like the snout of a crocodile, and armed with coni- 
cal teeth. Their eyes were of enormous size, apparently enabling them to 
fly by night. From their wings projected fingers, terminated by long hooks 
like the curved claw on the thumb of the bat. These must have formed 
a powerful paw, wherewith the animal was enabled to creep or climb, or 
suspend itself from trees. It is probable, also, that the pterodactyles had 
the power of swimming, which is so common in reptiles, and which is now 
possessed by the vampire bat of the island of Bonin. ‘Thus, like Milton’s 
fiend, qualified for all services and all elements, the creature was a fit com- 
panion for the kindred reptiles that swarmed in the seas, or crawled on the 
shores of a turbulent planet, } 
‘The fiend, 

O’er bog, or steep, though strait, rough, dense, or rare, 

With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way, 

And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies.’ 
With flocks of such-like creatures flying in the air, and shoals of no less 
monstrous ichthyosauri and plesiosauri swarming in the ocean, and gigan- 
tic crocodiles and tortoises erawling on the shores of the primeval lakes and 
rivers, air, sea, and land must have been strangely tenanted in these early 
periods of our infant world.” 


Some of the terrestrial lizards extended to seventy feet in length ; 
but we pass over much that is wonderful, and come to notice part of 
what is said respecting the ancient tortoises, and fossil footsteps. 


‘Scotland has recently afforded evidence of the existence of more than 
one species of these terrestrial reptiles during the period of the new red 
or variegated sandstone formation. ‘The nature of this evidence is almost 
unique in the history of organic remains. It is not uncommon to find on 
the surface of sandstone tracks which mark the passage of small crustacea 
and other marine animals whilst this stone was in a state of loose sand at the 
bottom of the sea. Laminated sandstones are also disposed often in minute 
undulations, precisely resembling those formed by the ripple of agitated 
water upon sand. ‘The same causes which have so commonly preserved 
these undulations would equally preserve any impressions that might hap- 
pen to have been made on beds of sand by the feet of animals; the only 
essential condition of such preservation being that they should have become 
covered with a further deposit of earthy matter before they were obliterated 
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by any succeeding agitations of the water. The impressions in Dumfries- 
shire traverse the rock in a direction either up or down, and not across the 
surfaces of the strata, which are now inclined at an angle of 38 deg. On 
one slab there are twenty-four continuous impressions of feet, forming a 
regular track, with six distinct repetitions of the mark of each foot, the fore- 
foot being differently shaped from the hind-foot; the marks of claws are 
also very distinct.” 


Dr. Buckland made living tortoises walk upon paste, and found 
that they left foot-prints which could not fail to convince him that 
those preserved in a fossil state had been impressed upon matter in 
a similar condition of softness. He thus expatiates in reference to 
this discovery. 


« The historian or the antiquary,” he remarks, “‘ may have traversed the 
fields of ancient or of modern battles; and may have pursued the line of 
march of triumphant conquerors, whose armies trampled down the most 
mighty kingdoms of the world. The winds and storms have utterly ob- 
literated the ephemeral impressions of their course. Nota track remains 
of a single foot, or a single hoof, of all the countless millions of men and 
beasts whose progress spread desolation over the earth; but the reptiles, 
that crawled upon the half-finished surface of our infant planet, have left 
memorials of their passage, enduring and indelible. No history has re- 
corded their creation or destruction; their very bones are found no more 
among the fossil relics of a former world. Centuries and thousands of 
years may have rolled away between the time in which these footsteps were 
impressed by tortoises upon the sands of their native Scotland, and the hour 
when they are again laid bare and exposed to our curious and admiring 
eyes. Yet we behold them stamped upon the rock, distinct as the track of 
the passing animal upon the recent snow ; as if to show that thousands of 
years are but as nothing amidst eternity—and, as it were, in mockery 
of the fleeting perishable course of the mightiest potentates among’ man- 
kind.” 

The facts and inferences stated regarding fossil fishes are not less 
important and wonderful than any we have yet quoted; but we 
must not tarry upon them, because there are other discoveries of 
equal moment, illustrative of the same doctrines already advanced, 
and drawn from very distinct families of animals, compared with 
those previously instanced. ‘There are fosssil remains of soft-bodied 
animals, which are called Mollusks, some of them being entirely 
uncovered, while others are shielded by a shell. The type of some 
of these testaceans is still in existence, while that of others is quite 
extinct ; but in either case the evidence of perfect adaptation to 
their ends and the circumstances of their condition is perfect. 

Take a most astonishing example, drawn from the cuttle, which 
has the faculty of darkening the water around it with an ink-like 
substance, for the purpose of bewildering its pursuers. Now, who 
would suppose that the “fossil pens,” and the “ fossil ink-bags,”’ 
and this subile fluid, which must have belonged to animals that 
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existed myriads of ages ago, should at this day be found? But, says 
the author— 

“So completely are the character and qualities of the ink retained 
in its fossil state, that when, in 1826, I submitted a portion of it to 
my friend Sir Francis Chantrey, requesting him to try its power as a pig- 
ment, and he had prepared a drawing with a triturated portion of this 
fossil substance ; the drawing was shown to a celebrated painter, without 
any information as to its origin, and he immediately pronounced it to be 
tinted with sepia of excellent quality, and begged to be informed by what 
colourman it was prepared. ‘The common sepia used in drawing is from 
the ink-bag of an oriental species of cuttle-fish. ‘The ink of the cuttle-fishes, 
in its natural state, is said to be soluble only in water, through which it 
diffuses itself instantaneously ; being thus remarkably adapted to its pecu- 
liar service in the only fluid whercin it is naturally employed.” 


Dr. Buckland and others hold, that the “fossil pen,’ like the 
“‘ nen” of the later species, was the framework upon which the softer 
parts of the creature were built; and therefore, the petrified remains 
of fossil Joligo serve to aid us in connecting successive systems of 
creation which have followed each other upon our planet, as evidence 
of one stupendous and uniform design. 

* Paley has beautifuily, and with his usual felicity, described the unity 
and universality of providential care, as extending from the construction 
of a1ing of two hundred thousand miles diameter, to surround the body of 
Saturn, and be suspended, like a magnificent arch, above the heads of his 
inhabitants, to the concerting and providing an appropriate mechanism for 
the clasping and reclasping of the filaments in the feather of the humming- 
bird. The geologist describes a no less striking assemblage of curious pro- 
visions and delicate mechanisms, extending from the entire circumference 
of the crust of our planet, to the minutest curl of the smallest fibre in each 
component lamina of the pen of the fossil loligo. He finds these pens uni- 
formly associated with the same peculiar defensive provision of an internal 
ink-bag, which is similarly associated with the pen of the living loligo in 
our actual seas ; and hence he concludes, that such a union of contrivances, 
so nicely adjusted to the wants and weaknesses of the creatures in 
which they occur, could never have resulted from the blindness of chance, 
but could only have originated in the will and intention of one and the same 
Creator.” 

But we are presented with other illustrations, perhaps still more 
amazingly intricate and nice—to speak humanly—such as in the 
case of the Ammonite, one of the chamberecelled fossils, whose con- 
struction not only must have afforded the best protection which a 
creature of its external conformation could admit of, but which was 
supplied with one of the most delicate hydraulic machines that the 
universal laws of fluids could require. 

‘In more than two hundred known species of ammonites, the transverse 
plates present some beautifully varied modifications of this foliated expan- 
sion at their edges; the effect of which, in every case, is to increase the 
strength of the outer shell, by multiplying the subjacent points of resistance 
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to external pressure. We know that the pressure of the sea at no great 
depth will force a cork into a bottle filled with air, or crush a hollow cy- 
linder or sphere of thin copper; and as the air chambers of ammonites were 
subject to similar pressure, whilst at the bottom of the sea, they required 
some peculiar provision to preserve them from destruction, more especially 
as most zoologists agree that they existed at great depths. 

** Here again we find the inventions of art anticipated in the works of 
nature, and the same principle applied to resist the inward pressure of the 
sea upon the shells of ammonites, that an engincer makes use of in fixing 
transverse stays beneath the planks ef the wooden centre on which he 
builds his arch of stone. 

“ The disposition of these supports assumes throughout the family of 
ammonites a different arrangement from the more simple curvature of the 
edges of the transverse plates within the shells of nautili; and we find a 
probable cause for this variation, in the comparative thinness of the outer 
shells of many ammonites ; since this external weakness creates a need of 
more internal support under the pressure of deep water, than was requisite 
in the stronger and thicker shells of nautili. 

“This support is effected by causing the edges of the transverse plates 
to deviate from a simple curve into a varicty of attenuated ramifications 
and undulating sutures. Nothing can be more beautiful than the sinuous 
windings of these sutures in many species, at their union with the exte- 
ricr shell ; adorning it with a succession of most graceful forms, resembling 
festoons of foliage, and elegant embroidery. When these thin septa are 
converted into iron pyrites, their edges appear like golden filigrane work, 
meandering amid the pellucid spar that fills the chambers of the shell.” 


The whole ancient family of Ammonites whose testaceous remains 
have been found, exhibit abundant evidence of peculiar mechanism 
and consummate skill, in the adaptation of the shell to the double 
purpose of acting as a float, and of forming a shield to the body of 
its tenant. 


‘“* As the animal increased in bulk, and advanced along the outer chamber 
of the shell, the spaces left behind it were successively converted into air- 
chambers, simultaneously increasing the power of the float. This float, 
being regulated by a pipe, passing through the whole series of the cham- 
bers, formed an hydraulic instrument of extraordinary delicacy, by which 
the animal could, at pleasure, controul its ascent to the surface, or descend 
to the bottom of the sea. 

‘‘To creatures that sometimes floated, a thick and heavy shell would 
have been inapplicable ; and as a thin shell, inclosing air, would be exposed 
to various and often intense degrees of pressure at the bottom, we find a 
series of provisions to afford resistance to such pressure, in the mechanical 
construction both of the external shell, and of the internal transverse plates 
which formed the air-chambers. First, the shell is made up of a tube, coiled 
round itself, and externally convex. Secondly, it is fortified by a series of 
ribs and vaultings, disposed in the form of arches and domes on the convex 
surface of this tube, and still further adding to its strength. Thirdly, the 
transverse plates that form the air-chambers supply also a continuous suc- 
cession of supports, extending their ramifications, with many mechanical 
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advantages, beneath those portions of the shell which, being weakest, were 
most in need of them. 

“If the existence of contrivance proves the exercise of mind; and if 
higher degrees of perfection in mechanism are proof of more exalted de- 
grees of intellect in the Author from whom they proceeded; the beautiful 
examples which we find in the petrified remains of these chambered shells 
afford evidence coeval and co-extensive with the mountains wherein they 
are entombed, attesting the wisdom in which such exquisite contrivances 
originated, and setting forth the providence and care of the Creator, in re- 
gulating the structure of every creature of his hand.” 


We might extract a great deal more from the ascertained wonders 
connected with the construction and the remains of the ancient 
chambered shells, but must be contented with abridging what the’ 
Doctor says about the multitude of Nummulites which have existed. 
These fossils are so called because they resemble a piece of money, 
sometimes of the size of a crown piece, sometimes they are of 
microscopic littleness. ‘They are prodigiously accumulated in the 
later members of the secondary and tertiary strata—often as closel 
piled as the grains in a heap of corn, forming a considerable portion, 
of many extensive mountains, as in the tertiary limestones of Ve- 
rona. Some of the pyramids, and the Sphinx of Egypt, are com- 
posed of limestone loaded with nummulites. And yet each of these 
shells once held an important place in connexion with a living 
creature. 

The most delicate adjustment of parts, and the most skilful con- 
trivances of man, never have produced an optical instrument so 
wonderful as the following, belonging to certain crustaceans—ani- 
mals of a lobster-like conformation. 


“This point deserves peculiar consideration, as it affords the most an- 
cient, and almost the only example yet found in the fossil world, of the 
preservation of parts so delicate as the visual organs of animals that ceased 
to live many thousands, and perhaps millions of years ago. We must re- 
gard these organs with feelings of no ordinary kind, when we recollect that 
we have before us the identical instruments of vision, through which the 
light of heaven was admitted to the sensorium of some of the first created 
inhabitants of our planet. 

“The discovery of such instruments in so perfect a state of preservation, 
after having been buried for incalculable ages in the early strata of the 
transition formation, is one of the most marvellous facts yet disclosed by 
geological researches ; and the structure of these eyes supplies an argument 
of high importance in connecting together the extreme points of the animal 
creation. An identity of mechanical arrangements, adapted to the con- 
struction of an optical instrument precisely similar to that which forms the 
eyes of existing insects and crustaceans, affords an example of agreement 
that seems utterly inexplicable without reference to the exercise of one 
and the same intelligent creative power. 

‘‘ Professor Miiller and Mr. Straus have ably and amply illustrated the 
arrangements by which the eyes of insects and crustaceans are adapted to 
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produce distinct vision, through the medium of a number of minute facets, 
or lenses, placed at the extremity of an equal number of conical tubes or 
microscopes ; these amount sometimes, as in the butterfly, to the number 
of 35,000 facets in the two eyes, and in the dragon-fly to 14,000. 

“In the asaphus caudatus (a species of trilobite) each eye contains at 
least 400 nearly spherical lenses fixed in separate compartments on the sur- 
face of the cornea. The form of the general cornea is peculiarly adapted 
to the uses of an animal destined to live at the bottom of the water: to look 
downwards was as much impossible as it was unnecessary to a creature 
living at the bottom; but for horizontal vision in every direction the con-. 
trivance is complete. The form of each eye is nearly that of the frustum 
of a cone, incomplete on that side only which is directly opposite to the 
corresponding side of the other eye, and in which, if facets were present, 
their chief range would be towards each other across the head, where no 
vision was required. ‘The exterior of each eye, like a circular bastion, 
ranges nearly round three-fourths of a circle, each commanding so much of 
the horizon, that where the distinct vision of one eye ceases, that of the 
other eye begins, so that in the horizontal direction the combined range of 
both eyes was panoramic. 

‘If we compare this disposition of the eyes with that in the three cognate 
crustaceans, by which we have been illustrating the general structure of 
the trilobites, we find the same mechanism pervading them all, modified by 
peculiar adaptations to the state and habits of each.” 


Those of our readers who have hitherto been in a great measure 
unacquainted with geological discoveries, may well be excused if they 
should pause, and ask—is not all this a dream ?—But let such have 
recourse to the Treatise before us, in its entire and connected form, 
and we fearlessly vouch for it, that all incredulity will vanish on 
their parts, and that a new world of wonders and delight will burst, 
upon them. They will also admire the riches which science, by 
following unerring principles and testimonies, has drawn from the 
works of the Ancient of Days, and be convinced that this simple 
handmaiden of truth can neither be checked nor thwarted in her 
onward and profound career. Behold, for example, how Dr. Buck- 
land—who has above described an optical instrument with a fami- 
liarity and a precision, as if he had witnessed its actual operations, 
merely because he has stated facts, and the resistless inferences 
thence deduced—ascends to other necessary truths, from which the 
whole subject treated of by him, expands and shines to a degree 
which could not have been anticipated by ordinary readers, from any 
of the wonders he had previously described. 

‘The results arising from these facts are not confined to animal physio- 
logy ; they give information also regarding the condition of the ancient 
sea and ancient atmosphere, and the relations of both these media to light, 
at that remote period when the earliest marine animals were furnished with 
instruments of vision, in which the minute optical adaptations were the 
same that impart the perception of light to crustaceans now living at the 
bottom of the sea. 
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** With respect to the waters wherein the trilobites maintained their ex- 
istence throughout the entire period of the transition formation, we con- 
clude that they could not have been that imaginary turbid and compound 
chaotic fluid, from the precipitates of which some geologists have supposed 
the materials of the surface of the earth to be derived ; because the struc- 
ture of the eyes of these animals is such, that any kind of fluid in which 
they could have been efficient at the bottom, must have been pure and 
transparent enough to allow the passage of light to organs of vision, the 
nature of which is so fully disclosed by the state of perfection in which they 
are preserved. 

** With regard to the atmosphere also we infer, that had it differed ma- 
terially from its actual condition, it might have so far affected the rays of 
light, that a corresponding difference from the eyes of existing crustaceans 
would have been found in the organs on which the impressions of such rays 
were then received. 

“ Regarding light itself also, we learn, from the resemblance of these 
rrost ancient organizations to existing eyes, that the mutual relations of 
light to the eye, and of the eye to light, were the same at the time when 
crustaceans endowed with the faculty of vision were first placed at the bot- 
tom of the primeval seas, as at the present moment. 

‘* Thus we find among the earliest organic remains an optical instrument 
of most curious construction, acapted to produce vision of a peculiar kind 
in the then existing representatives of one great class in the articulated 
division of the animal kingdom. We do not find this instrument passing 
onwards, as it were, through a series of experimental changes, from more 
simple into more complex forms; it was created at the very first, in the 
fulness of perfect adaptation to the uses and condition of the class of crea- 
tures to which this kind of eye has ever been, and is still appropriate. 

“If we should discover a microscope or teloscope in the hand of an 
Egyptian mummy, or beneath the ruins of Herculaneum, it would be im- 
possible to deny that a knowledge of the principles of optics existed in the 
mind by which such an instrument had been contrived. The same inference 
follows, but with cumulative force, when we see nearly four hundred 
microscopic lenses set side by side in the compound eye of a fossil trilobite ; 
and the weight of the argument is multiplied a thousand-fold when we look 
to the infinite variety of adaptations by which similar instruments have 
been modified, through endless genera and species, from the long-lost tri- 
lobites of the transition strata, through the extinct crustaceans of the se- 
condary and tertiary formations, and thence onwards throughout existing 
crustaceans, and the countless hosts of living insects. | 

“It appears impossible to resist the conclusions as to unity of design in 
& common author, which are thus attested by such cumulative evidences of 
creative intelligence and power; both, as infinitely surpassing the most 
exalted faculties of the human mind, as the mechanisms of the natural 
world, when magnified by the highest microscopes, are found to transcend 
the most perfect productions of human art.” 


We might now direct the reader’s attention to fossil insects, as 
well as fossil zoophytes ; and instance those marble slabs that every 
one must have observed, in which the remains of tens of thousands 
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of such creatures are perfectly visible. But a notice of the fossil 
flora of the ancient earth will exhaust our space, and at the same 
time form a suitable conclusion to Dr. Buckland’s elaborate and 
brilliant performance. And yet, the facts drawn from this depart- 
ment of evidence are comparatively few to what may be anticipated 
by the progress lately made in geological science; the fossil plants 
described, as yet, not much exceeding five hundred species. The 
author gives an account of such tribes as have been ascertained to 
belong to each geological era. But our last extract, by detailing 
the phenomena of one locality, must suffice. 

* The most beautiful example I have ever witnessed is that of the coal 
mines of Bohemia. The most elaborate imitations of living foliage on 
the painted ceilings of Italian palaces bear no comparison with the beau- 
teous profusion of extinct vegetable forms with which the galleries of these 
instructive coal mines are overhung. The roof is covered as with a canopy 
of gorgeous tapestry, enriched with festoons of most graceful foliage flung 
in wild irregular profusion over every portion of its surface. The effect is 
heightened by the contrast of the coal-black colour of these vegetables, 
with the light ground work of the rock to which they are attached. The 
spectator feels transported, as if by enchantment, into the forests of another 
world; he beholds trees, of form and character now unknown upon the 
surface of the earth, presented to his senses almost in the beauty and vigour 
of their primeval life ; their scaly stems, and bending branches, with their 
delicate apparatus of foliage, are all spread forth before him, little impaired 
by the lapse of countless ages, and bearing faithful records of extinct systems 
of vegetation which began and terminated in times of which these relics are 
the infallible historians. Such are the grand natural herbaria wherein 
these most ancient remains of the vegetable kingdom are preserved, in a 
state of integrity little short of their living perfection, under conditions of 
our planet which exist no more.” 


In conclusion, we need not farther attempt to corroborate what 
has already been declared concerning the ability, the beauty, or the 
satisfactory character of the author’s labours. We could only re- 
peat ourselves ; and indeed, no testimony can be half so favourable 
as that which has been adduced from himself. It is proper, how- 
ever, to add, that the plates which accompany the letter-press, are 
not merely as illustrations, but as specimens of art, of first-rate ex- 
eellence ; nor will this superiority be a marvel to any one who is in 
the least acquainted with Dr. Buckland’s enthusiasm in his particu- 
lar walk of science. Indeed, it is reported that he has expended the 
1,000/. upon these engravings, which was bequeathed by the noble 
founder of the work. 
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Ant. IV. 
1. Tableau Elémentaire de Hist. Nat. des Animaux. Par G. Cuvier, 
Paris, 1798. 8vo. avec. pl. 
2. Mémoires pour servir a l’ Hist. et a Anat. des Mollusques. Par M. 
LE Cuevavier CuviER. Paris, 1817. 4to. avec pl. 
3. Lecons d’Anatomie Comparée de G. Cuvier. Paris, 1800—1805. 


5 tomes, 8vo. avec pl. 
4. Le méme Ouvrage, Nouvelle Edition. Par Dumerit. Paris, 1836. 


5. Recherches sur les Ossemens Fosstles. 7 tomes, 4to. Paris (three 
editions), 1812, 1817,1821. Par M. Le Baron Cuvier, avec. pl. 

6. Le méme Ouvrage, Nouvelle Edition. 10 tomes, 8vo. Paris, 1836. 

7. Le Régne Animal distribué d’aprés son Organisation. Par M. LE 
Cuev. Cuvier. 4 tomes, 8vo. Paris, 1817. avec pl. 

8. Le méme Ouvrage, Nouvelle Edition. 5 tomes, 8vo. Paris, 1829, 
et 1830. 

9. Histoire Naturelle des Poissons. Par M. tx Baron Cuvier et M. 
VALENCIENNES, tomes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9,10, 11. Paris, 1828— 
1836, avec. pl. 


Tuer study of zoology is, on many accounts, to be recommended; 
among others, the habit, necessarily acquired in the study of this 
interesting science, of the mental classification of a great num- 
ber of ideas, is one of the advantages which is seldom noticed, 
and which, when it shall have been generally introduced into the 
system of common education, will become, perhaps, the principal 
one. Dy it the student is exercised in that part of logic which is 
termed method, just as he is by geometry in that of syllogism, be- 
cause natural history is the science which requires the most precise 
methods, as geometry is that which demands the most rigorous 
reasoning. Now, this art of method, once well acquired, may be 
applied, with infinite advantage, to studies the most foreign to natural 
history. Every discussion implying a classification of facts, every 
inquiry which demands a distribution of materials, is performed ac- 
cording to the same laws ; and the young man who had cultivated 
this science merely for amusement, is surprised, when he makes the 
experiment, at the facilities it affords him in disentangling all kinds 
of affairs. 

This study is not less useful in solitude. Sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to satisfy the most powerful mind, sufficiently various and in- 
teresting to calm the most agitated soul, it consoles the unhappy, 
and calms animosities. Once elevated to the contemplation of that 
harmony of nature irresistibly regulated by Providence, how weak 
and insignificant appear those causes which it has been pleased to 
leave dependent on the arbitrary will of man! How astonishing 
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to behold so many examples of fine genius consuming themselves 
so vainly for their own happiness, or that of others, in the pursuit 
of empty speculations, whose very traces a few years suffice to sweep 
away ! 

In this attempt to lay before our readers a brief and impartial 
sketch of the scientific labours of M. Cuvier, we shall follow the 
chronological order of his numerous writings, and thereby be enabled 
to trace the progress of zoological discovery during the last forty 
years, at the same time that we examine the merits of the successive 
changes this distinguished naturalist has introduced into the science. 
Within the period of M. Cuvier’s career, all the branches of natural 
history have been cultivated with increased ardour in the schools of 
Kurope, and our acquaintance with the natural productions of the 
globe has been greatly extended by the rapid progress of geographi- 
cal discovery, by the advancement 6f all the collateral sciences, and 
by the zeal and intelligence of European colonists and travellers in 
distant countries. ‘The liberal aid afforded to science by the French 
government, and the consequent subdivision of mental labour among 
its cultivators in that country, have enabled the scientific of France 
to maintain an ascendency over other countries of Europe in those 
departments which necessarily required such aid for their successful 
cultivation, and particularly in zoology, one of the most expensive of 
all the physical sciences. 

The Menagerie of the Jardin du Roi, and the Museums of Natural 
History and Comparative Anatomy at Paris, which have grown for 
more than a century, have long surpassed those of every other coun- 
try of Europe in their extent, elegance, and richness ; and, in the 
extensive means of comparison which they thus present, they afford 
an instrument of investigation in the study of natural history, supe- 
rior to that enjoyed by any other country. These magnificent col- 
lections, which owe much to the early exertions of Buffon and Dau- 
benton, have been a means of spreading a taste for the study of 
zoology and comparative anatomy, and have greatly contributed to 
the eminent success of the cultivators of these sciences in [’rance. 
The labours of M. Cuvier in these departments have extended over 
a period of nearly forty years; they have greatly added to the repu- 
tation of the French school of naturalists, and they have been a 
principal means of the rapid advancement of the study of animated 
nature in our times. His comprehensive genius has shed its lustre 
over every department of this vast field of inquiry ; the existing 
races of the animal kingdom he has reviewed, classified, and defined ; 
their divérsified structures he has examined and described ; nume- 
rous tribes of the extinct species have almost been recalled to life by 
the skill and perseverance of this indefatigable naturalist. 

George Cuvier was born in the year 1769, at Montbeliard, a town 
now in the department of France, called the Upper Rhine, but which, 
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at the period of his birth, belonged to Wurtemburg, one of the 
states of Germany. ‘This town, on the confines of Germany, has at 
least the glory of having given birth to the two illustrious Cuviers, 
to M. Duvernoi, Professor of Natural History of Strasburg, and to 
M. Laurillard, the able assistant of M. Cuvier in the department of 
Comparative Anatomy. M. Cuvier was born in the same year, in 
the same month, and nearly on the same day with Napoleon, whose 
intimacy he enjoyed during a great part of his perilious career ; and 
thus, in very distant parts, the same period gave birth to the two 
illustrious foreigners whose lives must be so much identified with 
the history of France, and whose thoughts and actions have had so 
great an influence on the scientific and political world in later times. 
His father was an officer in a Swiss regiment in the service of 
I’yance, and Chevalier of the Order of Military Merit; he retired 
after forty years’ service, with a moderate pension from France, and 
some time after he was made Commandant of Artillery at Montbe- 
liard. Cuvier received the early part of his education at the Uni- 
versity of Stuttgard, the capital of Wurtemburg, where he resided 
for several years, directing his attention to the study of mathe- 
matics, philosophy, law, and jurisprudence, with the view of qualify- 
ing himself for taking a share in the administration of his native 
country, to which he was induced to look forward by the kind pa- 
tronage shewn him by the late Duke Charles, grand uncle of the 
present King of Wurtemburg. ‘These early prospects of Cuvier, 
however, were soon blasted by the events which agitated France 
towards the close of the Jast century, and by which his native coun- 
try became a part of a French province. The grand displays of 
natural scenery in the mountainous country around Stuttgard, form 
an allurement to the study of natural history ; and there have long 
existed both museums and societies in that capital, devoted to its 
advancement. On leaving the University of Stuttgard, Cuvier be- 
took himself to France, where he resided for some time on the coast 
of Normandy, and afterwards resorted to Paris. Here he com- 
menced his career as a private lecturer, and was soon appointed to 
assist Professor Mertrud, in the Course of Comparative Anatomy 
delivered in the Museum of Natural History. Cuvier had already 
made himself favourably known to several of the most eminent 
naturalists of Paris, by his new and interesting observations on the 
structure of molluscous animals, made while residing on the coast 
of France, as tutor in the family of a nobleman. In the spring of 
1795, the reflecting portion of the Parisian community saw the ne- 
cessity of making some attempt at restoring at least the literary in- 
stitutions, which, with every other means of utility, had fallen in 
the recent revolutionary devastation. Cuvier had laid such a foun- 
dation for the eminence of his character by this time, as to be re- 
ceived into the select few who were to take a practical part in the 
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great work of intellectual renovation ; and, being invited to Paris, 
was at once appointed Commissioner of Arts, and Professor at the 
Central School of the Pantheon. His election as a member of the 
Institute of France, on the first organization of that assembly in 
1796, gave a new impulse to his exertions. The first of his contri- 
butions to the literature of science bears the date of 1792; several 
detached papers were, about this period, written and published by 
him in periodical journals, and in them we trace the commencement 
of that powerful devotion to fossil anatomy, which he subsequently 
elevated into such an empire of natural wonders. The numerous 
memoirs and discoveries which he laid before the Institute, in the 
early part of his career, greatly extended his reputation, while they 
formed the basis of his more enlarged succeeding publications. ‘The 
structure of the animal frame, in all the modifications it presents 
throughout the lower classes, was always the favourite subject of 
his pursuits; and he continued to discharge the duties of Professor 
of Comparative Anatomy in the Garden of Plants to a late period, 
notwithstanding the multiplicity of his other avocations. The 
drawings which accompanied his numerous anatomical memoirs 
were all executed by himself, and the beauty and elegance of his 
delineations are not less remarkable than the minuteness and accu- 
racy of his descriptions. Most of these memoirs are published in 
the Annales du Museum. 

The labours of Daubenton, Mertrud, and Rousseau had already 
greatly extended the Museum of Comparative Anatomy before the 
task of completing it fell to M. Cuvier, by his appointment to that 
chair in the Garden of Plants. While he was Professor of Natural 
History in the Pantheon, and delivered lectures on Comparative 
Anatomy, for Mertrud, in the Garden of Plants, he published his 
first separate work, the “ Tableau Elementaire,” in 1798. This 
work forms an octavo volume of 710 pages ; it presented a new dis- 
tribution of the whole animal kingdom, and it formed the basis of 
the two succeeding editions of the Régne Animal. The principles 
of classification, adopted in this early publication, had already been 
partly developed by him in a separate memoir on a new division of 
white-blooded animals, which he published at the age of twenty-six, 
three years before the appearance of the Tableau Elementaire. In 
that early memoir, which was read to the Natural History Society 
of Paris on the 10th of May, 1795, and printed in the Décade 
Philosophique, Cuvier first attacked Linnzeus’s division of the in- 
vertebrata into insects and worms, and assigned the characters and 
limits of the new classes, mollusca, crustacea, insecta, vermes, echi- 
nodermata and zoophyta. The distribution of these invertebrate 
classes into three great divisions equal to the vertebrata, was after- 
wards established by Cuvier in a memoir read to the Institute in 
July, 1812. ‘The classification of animals is one of the principal 
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objects to which the researches both of the zoologist and compara. 
tive anatomist are directed: without the assistance derived from 
methodical arrangement, the multitude and variety of objects be- 
longing to the animal kingdom would continually impede our inves- 
tigations, and overpower the strongest mind. ‘The efforts of M. 
Cuvier were, therefore, early directed to this important point ; and 
the publication just mentioned is an outline of the course of lectures 
delivered by him at the Pantheon, on this subject, in 1797. The 
animal kingdom is there divided into eight great classes: four of ver- 
tebrate animals, Mammalia, Aves, Jteptilia, Pisces ; and four of 
invertebrate animals, Mollusca, Insecta, Vermes, Zoophyta; the 
orders, genera, and many of the species of which are illustrated by 
ample details, and the characters of all the different groups are il- 
lustrated by fourteen plates, from his own pencil, representing more 
than a hundred objects. This work has not been translated into 
English, but a Portuguese translation of it, by Almeida, was pub- 
lished in London in 1815, in 2 vols. 8vo. 

After some interesting observations on the utility of the study of 
zoology, and its applications to other sciences, he details the proper- 
ties which distinguish organized and sentient beings, and gives an 
outline of the organization of the human body and the distinctions 
among the different races of mankind. In treating of the mammalia 
he has somewhat improved the classification of Professor Storr of 
Tubingen; he has adopted the nomenclature of Linneus, but he 
has greatly improved the characters of the genera and species, by 
introducing more precise and detailed descriptions of the teeth, 
taken from the skeletons preserved in the National Museum. The 
arrangement of the class of birds has been taken from Linneus 
and Buffon, and the descriptions are short and perspicuous. From 
the limited means of observation which Cuvier then possessed with 
regard to birds, he considers this the most imperfect part of the 
volume. The class of reptiles is divided into two orders, oviparous 
quadrupeds, and serpents ; the former comprehending the chelonia, 
sauria, and batrachia of Brogniart and the later editions of the 
Régne Animal, and the latter order comprehending the ophidia. 
The divisions of the class of fishes are adopted from Linneus; 
they consist of six orders, founded on the position of the fins, and 
Blumenbach had previously copied the same arrangement into his 
‘* Manual of Natural History.” The cartilaginous fishes, which are 
placed first in the work of Blumenbach, and in the Tableau Ele- 
mentaire, the Lecons d’Anatomie Comparée, and likewise in the 
Régne Animal of 1817, have been properly thrown to the bottom 
of the class in the great work on the Natural History of Fishes 
(1828), and in the new edition of the Régne Animal (1829), as in 
their skeleton and other parts of their organization they approach 
to. the molluscous animals. The whole of the invertebrate animals 
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are distributed into three great groups, which correspond with the 
mollusca, articulata, and zoophyta of the Régne Animal. The ani- 
mals of the first division, mollusca, are characterized as having a 
muscular heart, and no longitudinal, knotted, nervous cord; those 
of the second division, insects and worms, have a longitudinal 
dorsal vessel, and a knotted spinal cord, or at least one of these two 
characters ; those of the third division, zoophyta, have neither 
heart, nor brain, nor nerves. The mollusca are divided into the 
cephalopoda, gasteropoda nuda, gasteropoda testacea, and acephala ; 
the last of these divisions comprehending Lamarck’s classes, conchi- 
fera, tunicata, and cirrhipeda. His next great division comprehends 
under it all the crustacea, arachnida, insecta, annelida, and entozoa 
of later authors. ‘The arrangement of these is taken chiefly from 
Linneus and Fabricius, and he was as fortunate in having the per- 
sonal assistance of Fabricius in regard to this class, as he had been 
in obtaining that of Lacepede for the classes of reptiles and fishes, 
and that of Lamarck for the testaceous mollusca and the corals. 
Cuvier, however, has paid a minuter attention to the organs of man- 
ducation of insects in this work than had been done by his prede- 
cessors, and has pointed out many important characters founded on 
these parts. ‘The division of his great group zoophyta is nearly the 
same as that of the Régne Animal, with the exception of the 
entozoa being placed among the vermes in the Tableau Elemen- 
taire, and the infusoria being placed between the acalepha and the 
true ramified zoophytes which terminate the volume. 

Throughout the whole of this Elementary Treatise he displays a 
practical acquaintance with the objects about which he treats, and 
with the best authors who had preceded him. The general obser- 
vations prefixed to each division are judicious and appropriate, and, 
considering the state of the science at that time, they contain much 
interesting and original information ; but, in his desire to adapt the 
work to the capacity of his pupils, he has overlooked the advan- 
tages of the strict methodical disposition of materials, so conspicuous 
in the great masters whom he has followed. The great zoological 
distinctions of classes, orders, genera, &c., are supplied by Cuvier 
by the more convenient division of chapters, and the reader is some- 
times left to guess the value of a subdivision by the size of the type 
employed in printing its description. The investigatidhs and the 
extent of reading necessary for the composition of a work like this, 
designed to exhibit a summary of the whole animal kingdom, must 
have greatly aided M. Cuvier in his demonstrations of comparative 
anatomy ; and the combination of his duties at the Pantheon and at 
the College of France, with those at the Garden of Plants, may be 
considered as a principal cause of his eminent success in both the 
departments of zoology and comparative anatomy. Where the lat- 
ter branch is studied only in connexion with human anatomy, the 
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knowledge acquired is generally limited to a superficial acquaintance 
with a few of the classes most nearly resembling man; and when 
studied only in connexion with geology, the acquaintance with 
it is generally limited to those hard parts of animals capable 
of being preserved in the strata of the earth. And where 
zoology is cultivated without the aid of comparative anatomy, the 
true principles of classification must be overlooked, and the most 
discordant arrangements will result from the attention being di- 
rected exclusively to external form. 

Having from his earliest years devoted himself, from taste, to the 
study of comparative anatomy ; in other words, to the laws which 
preside over the organization of animals, and the modifications of that 
organization, as they are found throughout the diversified species— 
having consecrated to this science every moment which his duties 
Jeft at his own disposal, he ever kept in view, as the object of his 
labours, the resolution of the science into general laws, and into pro- 
positions of the simplest expression. His first essays soon made 
him perceive, that he could only attain this in proportion as the 
animals, whose structure he should have to elucidate, were arranged 
in conformity with that structure, so that in one single name of 
class, order, genus, &c., might be embraced all those species which, 
in their external as well as internal conformation, might have affini- 
ties either more general or particular. Now, this is what the greater 
number of naturalists of that epoch had never attempted, and what 
but few of them could have effected, had they even been willing to 
try, since a similar arrangement pre-supposcs an extensive knowledge 
of the structures, of which it is partly the representation. 

It is true that Daubenton and Camper had supplied facts—that 
Pallas had indicated views ; but the ideas of these le-rned men had 
not yet exercised upon their contemporaries the influence which they 
merited. The only general catalogue of animals then in existence, 
the system of Linneus, had just been disfigured by an unfortunate 
editor, who did not even take the pains to examine the principles of 
that ingenious methodist, and who, wherever he found any disorder, 
seems to have tried to render it more inextricable. 

It is no less true, that, upon particular classes, there existed some 
very extensive works, which described a considerable number of new 
species ; but then the authors of these performances scarcely carried 
their attention beyond the external relations of these species, and 
no one was found to employ himself in arranging the classes and 
orders according to the nature of the structure of the animals. 

Cuvier was compeiled then—and the task occupied a considerable 
period of time—to make anatomy and zoology, dissections and clas- 
sification, the pioneers of his steps ; to search for better principles 
of distribution in his first remarks on organization ; and to employ 
them in order to arrive at new ones, and to render the distribution 
perfect from this mutual reaction of the two sciences ; thereby elicit- 
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ing a system of zoology that might serve as an introduction and a 
guide in anatomical investigations, and as a body of anatomical doc- 
trine fitted to develop and explain the entire zoological system. 

Cuvier’s earliest anatomical memoirs, read before the Institute of 
France, were on animals the most remote from man. His memoir | 
on the Medusz pointed out, in animals two feet in diameter, a 
structure nearly as simple as that of the Infusoria. The numerous 
memoirs which he published in the Annales du Museum on the 
Anatomy of Molluscous Animals, fill alone a quarto volume of 
nearly 500 pages: they contain descriptions of the structure of 
nearly fifty genera, and are illustrated by thirty-five elaborate plates 
from his own pencil. ‘These memoirs have rectified many of the 
errors or supplied the deficiencies of preceding observers, and have 
thrown a new light on the most remarkable and unknown forms of 
organization: they have pointed out the true relations of these 
diversified beings to each other; and, by affording the means of 
dividing them into natural and closely allied groups, they have 
greatly facilitated the labours of the conchologist. His concluding 
dissertation on the species of crustacea known to the ancients, dis- 
plays a happy union of extensive zoological knowledge with profound 
classical erudition. ; 

Those who are familiar with the works of the ancient philosopher, 
Aristotle, will be astonished to find that, in an age so remote as that 
in which he flourished, the true principles on which the classification 
of animals should be effected were perfectly well understood. Man- 
kind, at least, seem to have been contented with them, inasmuch és 
no attempt, from the days of that I’ather of Naturalists to the age 
of Linneus, was ever made to alter the system of the former. The 
attempt made by Linnezus to improve upon Aristotle, is held b 
Lamarck to have been successful in these respects, that the Swede 
uses the term mammalia, which 1s sufficiently distinctive —that he 
has put the whales into that class—that he forms the reptiles into 
a separate class, placing them between the birds and the fishes. If 
we can suppose these changes to be incorporated with the system of 
Aristotle, there will be very little difference between that system 
and the one universally adopted in modern times. It follows, there- 
fore, that the improvement in the right distribution of animals 
effected by Linnzeus, is comparatively trifling, and, in our view, 
much inferior in the depth and importance of its principles to that 
which was discovered and established by Cuvier. 

Whilst Aristotle exhibited wonderful judgment in his arrange- 
ments, still he had no true notion of the laws which regulate species ; 
he was confounded altogether by the limits of the variation of spe- 
cies, and here it is that the second Aristotle has been able triumph+ 
antly to succeed. Cuvier studied ardently and incessantly the na- 
ture of the conditions that allow of the development of individuals or 
species in the form in which they appear, and the results of his ori- 
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ginal and wonderful labours have cast a light over the mysteries of 
living nature, such as discloses them in a condition in which they 
are most calculated for our comprehension. Cuvier, in traversing 
the relics of the ancient world, and comparing them with the struc- 
tures which compose the breathing beings of this, discovered the 
talisman which opened every locked treasure to his hand, in the 
simple law that every part of any animal, and in some, the very 
smallest portion, constitutes a certain index of the character in all 
respects of the rest. ‘The successful application of this law is one of 
the greatest triumphs of the genius of Cuvier, and may be found, in 
regard to molluscous animals, in great part summed up in the fol- 
lowing extract :— 

“The Mollusca have neither an articulated skeleton nor a vertebral ca- 
nal. Their nervous system is not united into a spinal marrow, but merely 
into a certain number of medullary masses distributed in different points of 
the body, the chief of which, termed the brain, is situated transversely on 
the cesophagus, and envelopes it with a nervous collar. Their organs of 
motion and of the sensations have not the same uniformity as to number and 
position, as in the Vertebrata, and the irregularity is still more striking in 
the viscera, particularly as respects the position of thé heart and respiratory 
organs, and even as regards the structure of the latter; .for some”of them 
respire elastic air, and others salt or fresh water. ‘Their external organs, 
however, and those of locomotion, are gencrally arranged symmetrically on 
the two sides of an axis. 

“« The circulation of the Mollusca is always double ; that is, their pulmo- 
nary circulation describes a distinct and perfect circle. This function is also 
always aided by at least one fleshy ventricle, situated between the veins of 
the lungs ard thearteries of the body, and not as in fishes between the veins 
of the body and the arteries of the lungs. It is then an aortic ventricle. 
The family of Cephalopoda alone are provided besides with a pulmonary 
ventricle, which is even divided into two. The aortic ventricle is also divided 
in some genera, as in Arca and Lingula; at others, as in other bivalves, its 
auricle only is divided. 

‘““When there is more than one ventricle they are not joined ina sin- 
gle mass, as in the warm-blooded animals, but are frequently placed at a 
considerable distance from each other, and in this case the animal may be 
said to have several hearts. 

‘* The blood of the Mollusca is white or bluish, and it appears to contain 
a smaller proportionate quantity of fibrine than that of the Vertebrata. 
‘There ‘are reasons for believing that their veins fulfil the functions ofgab- 
sorbent vessels. = 

‘‘ Their muscles are attached to various points of their skin, forming tis- 
sues there, which are more or less complex and dense. Their motiot on- 
sist of various contractions varying in their direction, which rode in- 
flexions and prolongations together with relaxations of their different parts, 
by means of which they creep, swim, and seize upon various objects, just 
as the form of these parts may permit; but as the limbs are not supported 
by articulated and solid levers, they cannot perform very rapid advances in 
progression. 


“The irritability of most of them is extremely great, and remains for a 
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long time after they are divided. Their skin is naked, very sensible, 
and usually covered with a humour that oozes from its pores; no par- 
ticular organ of smell has ever been detected in them, although they enjoy 
that sense; it may possibly reside in the entire skin, for it greatly resem- 
bles a pituitary membrane. All the Cephala, Brachiopoda, Cirrhopoda 
and part of the Gasteropoda and Pteropoda, are deprived of eyes; the Ce- 
phalopoda on the contrary have them at least as complicated as those of 
the warm-blooded animals. They are the only ones in which the organ of 
hearing has been discovered, and whose brain is enclosed with a particular 
cartilaginous box. 

‘“* Nearly all the Mollusca have a development of the skin which covers 
their body, and which bears more or less resemblance to a mantle; it 1s 
often however narrowed into a simple disk, or is formed into a pipe, or hol- 
lowed into a sac, or lastly is extended and divided in the form of fins. 

The Naked Mollusca are those in which the mantle is simply membra- 
nous or fleshy; most frequently huwever one or several lamine, of a sub- 
stance more or less hard, is formed in its thickness, deposited in layers, and 
increasing in extent as well as in thickness, because the recent layers al- 
ways overlap the old ones. 

‘‘ When this substance remains concealed in the thickness of the mantle, 
it is still customary to style the animals Naked Mollusca. Most generally, 
however, it becomes so much developed, that the contracted animal finds 
shelter beneath it; it is then termed a shel/, and the animal is said to be 
testaceous ; the epidermis which covers it is thin, and sometimes desiccated; 
it is called drapmarin. 

‘‘The variety in the form, colour, surface, substance, and brilliancy of 
shells is infinite ; most of them are calcareous ; some are simply horny, but 
they always consist of matters deposited in layers, or exuded from the skin 
under the epidermis, like the mucous covering, nails, hairs, horns, scales, and 
even teeth. The tissue of shells differs according as this transudation is 
deposited either in parallel lamin or in crowded vertical filaments. 

‘‘ All the modes of mastication and deglutition are illustrated in the 
Mcllusca ; here the stomachs are simple, there they are complicated, and 
frequently provided with a peculiar armature ; their intestines are variously 
prolonged. ‘They most generally have salivary glands, and always a large 
liver, but neither pancreas nor mesentery ; several have secretions which are 
peculiar to them. 

‘‘ They also present examples of all the varieties of the process of gene- 
ration. Several of them possess the faculty of self-impregnation; others, 
although hermaphrodites, require a reciprocal coitus, while in many the 
sexes are separated. The first are viviparous, and the others oviparous ; 
er sess of the latter are sometimes enveloped with a harder or softer shell, 

= metimes with a simple viscosity. 
ese varieties of the digestive and generative processes are found in 
the same order, and sometimes in the same family. 

“The Mollusca in general appear to be animals that are but slightly de 
veloped, possessed of but little industry, and which are only preserved: by 
their fecundity and their tenacity of life.” 


A career of original investigation, like that of M. Cuvier, ill 
accords with the patience and Jabour required in extensive compila- 
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tions ; and although an elementary work on his favourite subject of 
comparative anatomy, was still a desideratum in I*rance, he was too 
much impressed with the difficulty of the undertaking, and too 
eagerly engaged in a new train of investigation, to undertake the 
composition of such a work. Fortunately for the science, M. Cuvier 
found two able anatomists, eager and qualified to reduce to the form 
of a system, the vast materials employed by him in his courses of 
lectures on comparative anatomy. M. Mertrud had been appointed 
to the newly created chair of Comparative Anatomy in the Garden 
of Plants, but from his advanced age at that time, he was induced 
by the advice of his colleagues to appoint Cuvier as his substitute, 
and in that capacity Cuvier devoted himself to the extension of the 
Zootomical Museum, and to the means of illustrating his lectures, 
-which were then attended by numerous assemblies. On the death 
of Mertrud, who had been long assistant to Daubenton, Cuvier suc- 
ceeded him as Professor of Comparative Anatomy, on the Ist of No- 
vember, 1802; when, with M. Dumeril, he accomplished the two first 
volumes of the Lecons d’ Anatomie Comparée, comprehending the 
Organs of Motion and those of Sensation : the writer of the three last 
volumes, treating chiefly of the Organs of Digestion, Circulation, Res- 
piration, Secretion, and Generation, was Dr. Duvernoy, a relation of 

. Cuvier, a young and zealous anatomist, and now the distinguished 
Professor of Natural History at Strasburg. M]. Cuvier’s attention 
was at this time directed to the excavations in the gypsum strata of 
Montmartre ; and his frequent excursions to that interesting theatre 
of geological] events, together with the labour of comparing the ac- 
cumulations of bones daily extracted from the quarries with those 
of the skeletons preserved in the cabinet, must have considerably 
distracted his attention from the compilation of the Lecons d’Ana- 
tomie Comparée, and left a large share of the merit of these volumes 
to the skilful anatomists who conducted them. ‘The first volume of 
the work is prefaced by a letter of twenty-two pages from Cuvier to 
his zealous preceptor, Professor Mertrud ; in which he explains, 
with his usual eloquence and perspicuity, the nature of the subject, 
the particular scope of the work, and the manner in which it was 
got up, from his oral demonstrations. ‘The work is in five octavo 
volumes, of about 500 pages each: it is illustrated by fifty-two 
engraved plates ; and, although it is now thirty years since it was 
published, it still forms the most perspicuous, correct, and complete 
systematic view of the science which exists in any language. In 
collecting materials for the work, Cuvier was aided by many dona- 
tions of specimens from his friends and correspondents in distant 
parts: he had liberty to dissect all the animals which died in the 
Menagerie, and even to open those rare species which had long been 
preserved in the Museum in spirits. Cuvier and his pupils dissect- 
ed, in 1802, the large male elephant which had been pillaged, along 
with many other zoological treasures, from the Stetholder in Hol- 
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land, during the Revolution ; he dissected another male elephant in 
1804, and a female elephant a few years afterwards. His younger 
brother, M. l’rederick Cuvier, was appointed keeper of the Mena- 
gerie in 1805, and rendered Cuvier great assistance in completing 
the series of skeletons of the Museum of Comparative Anatomy, 
which was first opened to public inspection in 1806. Manuscript 
copies of M. Cuvier’s lectures on Comparative Anatomy, taken by 
pupils from his oral demonstrations, had been circulated in Paris, 
and even cited in works, before he undertook to publish them in a 
complete and connected form; and M. Dumeril had taken regular 
and ample notes from these demonstrations during four successive 
years. ‘The introductory lecture 1s full of original and highly in- 
teresting views of the animal economy, and of the laws of organiza- 
tion ; the succeeding lectures of the first volume, on the Organs of 
Motion, treat of the osseous and muscular system of each division 
of the body, commencing with the bones and muscles of the trunk, 
those of the shoulder and anterior extremity ; then those of the 
pelvis and posterior extremity are described, in all the classes of 
vertebrate animals. ‘The organs of motion in invertebrate animals 
are then examined; and the first volume concludes with a lecture 
on the organs of motion considered in a state of action. Although 
it is convenient sometimes, in teaching osteology, to exhibit the 
organs by which the various motions of the bones are effected, the 
introduction of the interesting details of myology is apt to fix the 
attention too exclusively on individual forms, and to carry away the 
mind from those extensive comparisons which are required to tllus- 
trate the osteology of the lower animals ; and M. Cuvier has not 
been followed by succeeding writers, in thus combining the osteology 
with the myology. ‘The second volume commences with a descrip- 
tion of the head, considered as the receptacle of the principal organs 
of sense ; the brain and nerves are then considered ; and the organs 
of sight, hearing, touch, smell, and taste, are examined at great 
length. 

A period of five years elapsed between the publication of the first 
two volumes of the Lecons and the succeeding three ; during which 
time M. Cuvier was elected Perpetual Secretary of the 'rench In- 
stitute, an office which his genius, learning, and indefatigable re- 
search, still continue to adorn. Cuvier was Secretary of the Insti- 
tute so early as 1800, when that office was only temporary and of 
two years’ duration : he had been the third elected since the begin- 
ning of the Institute. At this time Napoleon, returned from Egypt 
and being declared First Consul, was made President of the Insti- 


tute, which brought Cuvier into frequent personal intercourse with 


his future sovereign. In 1802 Napoleon, desiring to reorganize the 
schools of France, appointed six Genera! Inspectors to establish 
Lyceums in thirty cities of the empire. Cuvier was made one, and 
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in that capacity he established the first Lyceums (now Royal Col- 
leges) of Marseilles and Bordeaux. It was while absent from Paris, 
on this embassy, that the Secretaries of the Institute were made 
perpetual, and Cuvier was appointed to that of the Physical Sciences. 
When at Marseilles he availed himself of the favourable opportunity 
to extend his inquiries into the structure of the mollusca. During this 
interval the two first volumes of the Lecons were translated into 
the English language; but the same respect has not been shown to 
the other three, which are not inferior in merit. ‘The translation of 
these two volumes was executed by Mr. Ross, with the careful re- 
visal of Professor Macartney, of Dublin. A translation of the first 
lecture, which contains a luminous view of the laws of animal eco- 
nomy, had been published in a separate form by Mr. Allan, surgeon, 
of Edinburgh. ‘The numerous avocations both of M. Dumeril and 
M. Cuvier, prevented them from devoting the time and attention to 
the concluding volumes which they had devoted to the preceding ; 
and Dr. Duvernoy, though aided by the manuscript notes of the 
former, and the plates, preparations, descriptions, and regular re- 
visal of the latter, had many dissections to perform and repeat, and 
many deficiencies to supply in his difficult and meritorious task of 
completing the work. Cuvier had opportunities of dissecting many 
rare and unknown animals while the later volumes of the Compara- 
tive Anatomy were preparing, partly from the Menageries of the 
Garden of Plants and of Malmaison, and partly brought from a 
distance in spirits, by Geoffroy and Sevigny from Egypt, by Peron 
from Australasia, by Humboldt from America, by Homberg and 
Fleuriau from the coasts of France, and by Cuvier himself from the 
Mediterranean. In his interesting letter to Lacepede, Professor of 
Zoology in the Museum of Natural History, inserted at the begin- 
ning of the third volume, he details briefly the progress of compara- 
tive anatomy during the five preceding years, and the important in- 
fluence which his own researches for fifteen years had exerted in 
reforming the methodical arrangements of zoologists ; the absurd 
classifications of the Linnzan school, founded solely on external 
form or on a single character, and the necessary dependence of cor- 
rect zoologieal arrangements on the progress and application of 
zootomical knowledge, are also pointed out with great distinctness 
and ability. 

The Organs of Digestion form the subject of the third volume ; 
and, in treating of this function, many important parts of the sys- 
tem are described with great minuteness and detail. The form, 
structure, and motions of the jaws; the teeth of mammalia, reptiles, 
and fishes ; the salivary glands, the organs of mastication and de- 
glutition ; the structure and peculiarities of the esophagus, stomach, 
and intestinal canal, throughout the various classes of animals, are 
successively described, and in every part illustrated with original 
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observations. The peculiarities of the liver, pancreas, and spleen, 


- and the digestive apparatus of invertebrate animals, form the «first 


subjects of the fourth volume ; the heart and circulating organs, the 
organs of respiration in land and aquatic animals, and the organs 
of voice, so intimately connected with atmospheric respiration, are 
described at great length in the same volume. The organs of gene- 
ration and those of excretion occupy the fifth volume. Throughout 
these volumes, the parts which relate to the organization of insects 
and molluscous animals, are the exclusive productions of M. Cuvier; 
and, probably, no anatomist then living, besides himself, was quali- 
fied to undertake these obscure parts of zootomy. 

The researches of the celebrated German, Werner, made in the 
science of minerology, had until a recent period, satisfied those who 
sought for an elucidation of the knowledge of the crust of the earth. 
His system comprised, it was thought, the most perfect explanation 
of the whole series of the strata of that crust ; and the scientific 
world seemed to think it a work of superfluity to attempt to add new 
facts to the series which that naturalist had collected in reference to 
this subject. But, as education, assisted by the progress of the 
habit of a free exertion of mind, scattered abroad the contagion of 
a disposition to inquiry, the scientific men of Paris began to acknow- 
ledge, that, in the very heart of their city, in every inch of the soil 
upon which they daily trod, they saw before them a series of geologi- 
cal structures, of which the supposed infallible apostle of mineralogy 
had certainly predicated nothing whatever. A nearer inspection of 
the phenomena, which powerfully arrested their attention, brought 
them at last to the conviction, that either they were incapable: of 
making a due application of the system of Werner, or that that sys- 
tem was altogether inadequate to expound the whole of what /it un- 
dertook to explain, with satisfaction. The savants of Paris, thus 
forced in self-defence to the task of inquiry, directed their own and 
their pupils’ attention to the German and Swiss mountains, and 
they were ultimately prevailed upon to render justice to science, 
through the influences which arose from the grand progress of com- 
parative anatomy, its pioneer being the immortal naturalist, Cuvier, 

In the last years of the late, and during the early part of the 
present century, the professors of the Garden of Plants, and of most 
other establishments of Paris, where the teaching of comparative’ 
anatomy formed a part of the sciences which were taught, had fre- 
quently brought to their attention either skeletons, or detached por- 
tions of skeletons, dug up from beneath the soil of the city, evidently 
the relics of animals, and, in comparison with which, the bony struc- 
tures of the present race of living beings were altogether ona dif- 
ferent scale. The comparative anatomists of the Parisian schools 
would have lost their reputation, as well as their hearers, had the 
allowed these discoveries to pass for objects inexplicable by human 
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netration, particularly as every day brought forth, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city, some object that was calculated still further to 
perplex the mystery of its origin. At last, the multitude of these 
specimens was such as to reach the power of irritating the pride of 
Cuvier ; and that chivalrous champion of Nature’s jurisdiction said 
that there was no alternative but to grapple with the apparition, 
and ascertain at once its nature and properties. Cuvier, in associa- 
tion with M. A. Brongniart, proceeded to the investigation of the 
soil, and, after many a laborious year of toil and fatigue in quarries, 
caverns, &c., after a many tedious ascent up the heights of Mont- 
martre, the indefatigable inquirers collected such a body of informa- 
tion, as at once shed abundant light upon the phenomena that had 
perplexed the scientific world so long. ‘The results were published 
in a large work on Iussil Bones. 

From the work on fossil organic remains just mentioned, the 
conclusion is obvious, that Cuvier was the first, who, by the appli- 
cation of the rarest powers of observation and reflection, and by an 
unequalled ingenuity, converted comparative anatomy into a sort of 
talisman for unfolding the wonders of the osseous contents which lay 
for ages in the caverns of the earth. His researches on the fossil 
bones, as they appear in the work to which we have just alluded, 
form an epoch in the annals of geology, that yield to no part of its 
history in deep and durable interest ; nor has even the great author 
himself of this important discovery which he has made in his beauti- 
ful scheme of exposition, failed to consider it to be a source of 
wonder, as it was of pride, to his own heart. ‘‘ When,” said he, 
** the sight of some bones of the bear and the elephant, twelve years 
ago, inspired me with the idea of applying the general laws of com- 
parative anatomy to the reconstruction and the discovery of fossil 
species; when I began to perceive that these species were not per- 
fectly represented by those of our day, which resembled them the 
most, I did not suspect that I was every day treading upon a soil, filled 
with remains more extraordinary than any that I had yet seen ; nor 
that I was destined to bring to light whole genera of animals unknown 
to the present world, and buried for incalculable ages at vast depths 
under the earth. It was to M. Veurin that I owe the first indica- 
tions of these bones furnished by our quarries: some fragments 
which he brought me one day having struck me with astonish- 
ment, I made inquiries respecting the persons to whom this indus- 
trious collector had sent any formerly: what I saw in these collec- 
_ tions served to excite my hopes and increase my curiosity. Causing 

search to be made at that time for such bones in all the quarries, 
and. offering rewards to arouse the attention of the workmen, I col- 
lected a greater number than any person who had preceded me. 
After some years I was sufficiently rich in materials to have nothing 
further to desire ; but it was otherwise with respect to their arrange- 
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ment and the construction of the skeletons, which alone could 
conduct me to a just knowledge of the species. Irom the @rst 
moment, I perceived that there were many different species in our 
quarries; and soon afterwards, that they belonged to various 
genera, and that the species of the different genera were often. of 
the same size ; so that the size alone rather confused than assisted 
my arrangement. I was in the situation of a man who had given 
to him, péle méle, the mutilated and incomplete fragments of a 
hundred skeletons belonging to twenty sorts of animals, and it was 
required that each bone should be joined to that which it belonged 
to. It was a resurrection in miniature; but the immutable laws 
prescribed to living beings were my directors. At the voice of com- 
parative anatomy, each bone, each fragment, regained its place, 1 
have no expression to describe the pleasure experienced, in perceiv- 
ing that, as I discovered one character, all the consequences, more 
or less foreseen, of this character, were successively developed. ‘The 
feet were conformable to what the teeth had announced, and the 
teeth to the feet ; the bones of the legs and the thighs, and every 
thing that ought to reunite these two extreme parts were conform- 
able to each other. In one word, each of the species sprung up 
from one of its elements. ‘Those who will have the patience to 
follow me in these memoirs, may form some idea of the sensations 
which I experienced, in thus restoring by degrees these ancient 
monuments of mighty revolutions. This volume will afford much 
interest to naturalists, independent of geology, shewing them, by 
multiplied examples, the strictness of the laws of co-existence, which 
elevate zoology to the rank of the rational sciences, and which, 
leading us to abandon the vain and arbitrary combinations that 
had been decorated with the name of systems, will conduct us at 
last to the only study worthy of our age—to that of the natural and 
necessary relations, which connect together the different parts of 
all organized bodies.” 

The following passage more fully explains what Cuvier denomi- 
nates “ the immutable laws prescribed to living beings :”—** Ev 
organized being forms a whole and entire system, of which all the 
parts mutually correspond and co-operate, to produce the same 
definite action, by a reciprocal re-action ; none of these parts can 
change, without a change of the others also. ‘Thus, if the intestines 
of an animal are organized in a manner only to digest fresh flesh, it 
is necessary that his jaws should be constructed to devour the prey, 
his claws to seize ae tear it, his teeth to divide the flesh, and the 


whole system of his organs of motion to follow and overtake it,:and 
of his organs of sense to perceive it at a distance. It is necessary, 
also, that he should have seated in his brain the instinct to’ hi 

‘himself and spread snares for his victim: such are the general'con- 
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ditions ‘of a carnivorous regimen ;\ every carnivorous animal must 
infallibly unite them—without them the species could not subsist. 

But, under these general conditions, there are particular ones with 
respect to the size of the species, and the abode of the prey for 
which each animal is disposed.” 

Inthis ‘vast work on the Fossil Remains, Cuvier furnished to the 
world not only the ample results of his personal labours, in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, in different parts of provincial France, in 
Italy. and Holland, whither he had been sent on political or educa- 
tional purposes, but also the fruits of researches carried on by the 
naturalists of other countries, which he gathered either from their 
published productions or from their correspondence. ‘The effect in 
the: scientific world which was produced by the intimate connexion 
demonstrated by Cuvier to subsist between zoology and geology, 
was altogether of the most useful and gratifying kind; and it was 
the fond superstition of the enthusiastic students of those branches 
of intellectual pursuit to believe, that the unparalleled assemblage 
of opportunities of which Cuvier had the command for the elucida- 
tion of this mingled science, were purposely consigned to one whose 
rare qualifications rendered him the only competent agent to make 
the proper use of them. 

The preliminary discourse in the first volume of this work con- 
tains ‘so many grand and original views of the revolutions which 
have taken place on the surface of this globe and in the animal 
kingdom, and is composed in a style at once so profound, elegant, 
and attractive, that it has long since been translated into the English 
language, both in this country and in America, and more recent! 
also into the German language. A translation of the whole of the 
Fossil Remains is now in course of publication by Mr. Henderson, 
and will be completed in about 40 numbers, at one shilling each. 
The original discourse is now published in Paris as a separate work, 
and both in an octavo and quarto form. Besides the preliminary 
discourse‘and the elaborate memoirs on the osteology of the recent 
and extinct species of elephants and hippopotami, and on the re- 
mains of the fossil mastodons, the first volume contains a disserta- 
tion on the ibis, so much revered by the ancient Egyptians, in 
which he has attempted to show, by an examination of several 
mummies of the bird from the tombs of Thebes, and from _histori- 
cal documents, that it still exists in that country as in the time 
of the Pharaohs, and that it has undergone no perceptible change in 
its form since that remote period. In treating of the other pachyder- 
matous animals in the third and fourth volumes, which are chiefly 
occupied with the geology of the Paris formation, M. Cuvier has 
entered into the same minute and extended details of the osteology 
of theliving species, along with that of the extinct races, as in the 
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preceding volume, and the same plan. has been followed throughout 
the whole of this vast undertaking. The labour of collecting ma- 
terials for so great a work during his travels and surveys in various 
parts of Europe, and the task of arranging and-describing them, 
might be thought sufficient to have occupied the greater part of M. 
Cuvier’s life ; but they have afforded him. leisure, not only for ‘his 
numerous important public avocations, and for the composition 
of works even more elaborate, but also to draw and even 
to engrave with his own hands some. of the most detailed 
osteological plates contained in this voluminous work. The fifth 
volume is principally occupied with a detailed account of the means 
employed to restore the species of pachydermatous animals found: 
in the gypsum quarries around Paris, by the careful examination’ 
and comparison of their separate bones. It is illustrated: with 
quarto engraved plates, the greater part of which are from the pencil 
of Cuvier’s able assistant, Laurillard, one of the most. skilfulcana-' 
tomical designers in Europe. It is fortunate forthe interests: of) 
ichthyology, that the same accurate and elegant draughtsman cha: 
undertaken the elaborate folio anatomical plates of the great work ‘on’ 
Fishes, now publishing by Cuvier and Valenciennes. In determining: 
the fossil remains of the mammalia, Cuvier considers theexamination 
of the molar teeth as affording by far the most important characters. 
By these we at once perceive whether an animal is carnivorous or her- 
bivorous, and when it belongs to the latter order we can generally: 
determine by the forms of these teeth the particular kind. of /herbi~ 
vorous animals to which it is most nearly allied. . Cuvier was: in« 
duced to commence his researches with the pachydermata, from 
their occurring in most abundance in the newest alluvial formations, 
from the great size of their bones and the facility-of identifying the 
species, and from the imperfect state of our knowledge regarding 
the osteology of these gigantic inhabitants of tropical climates: 
He gives an extended description of the Palzotheria, a lost genus 
of animals with incisor and canine teeth, like the tapirs, and three 
visible toes to each foot; they had also, as the tapirs, a short fleshy 
proboscis, for the muscles of which instrument the bones of the-nose: 
were shortened, leaving a deep notch underneath, . The. bones:of 
this genus have been discovered mixed with those of »the:Anoplo» 
therium in the basin of Paris ; they also exist in many other parts 
of France; eleven species are already known. At Paris alone we find 
them the size of a horse, of a tapir, and of a small sheep, while 
near Orleans are found the bones of a species that must. have:been 
as large as the rhinoceros. These animals appear to have frequented: 
the shores of lakes and marshes, for the rocks. which conceal:the bones 
also contains fresh-water shells. The anoplotherium is nextdee 
scribed ; an animal which presents the most singular affinitiesowith 
the various tribes of the pachydermata, and approximates in some 
respects to the order of the ruminantia; They have six incisors in 
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each jaw; four canines, a}most like the incisors, and not projecting 
beyond them ; and seven molars throughout, which form a continuous 
series without any intervening space—a disposition of the teeth seen 
in man only. The four posterior molars of each side are similar to 
those of the rhinoceros, the daman and the _ paleotherium ; 
that is, they are square above, and form double or triple crescents 
below. Their feet, terminated by two great toes as in the ruminantia, 
differ in this—the bones of the metatarsus and metacarpus always 
remain separate, or without being soldered together as a cannon 
bone; the composition of their tarsus is the same as in the camel, 
The bones of this genus have hitherto been only found in the gyp- 
sum quarries near Paris. ‘There has been already ascertained five 
a ; one the size of an ass, with the cow-form and long tail of 
the otter (Anop. commune, Cuv.), to the internal edge of whose 
fore-foot was affixed a small accessory toe ; another, somewhat the 
appearance of the gazelle (Anop. medium) ; a third of the size and 
proportions of the hare, &c. &c. Then follows an account of other 
pachydermatous animals, and of carnivora, rodentia, a species of 
opossum, the remains of birds, tortoises, crocodiles, and fishes 
which occur along with them in the same gypsum formation ; and 
the whole is terminated by a lengthened monograph on the fossil ve- 
getation of the environs of Paris, by M. A. Brongniart. 

The ruminating animals differ remarkably in several of their cha- 
racters from the other orders of mammalia, as in the imperfection 
of their dental system, in the structure of their stomach, and in the 
forms of their horns: yet they resemble each other so much, and 
are so numerous, that their discrimination is attended with great 
difficulty, both with regard to the recent animals and the extinct 
species. Important generic characters are often taken from the 
form of their horns, those most changeable of all their external parts, 
according to their age, sex, and climate. To facilitate his researches 
into this numerous tribe of fossil mammalia, M. Cuvier enters at 
considerable length into the characters of the existing species, as 
taken from the teeth, the head, and the rest of the skeleton, and 
then describes the different species of fossil deers, oxen, and other ru- 
minating animals, dertermined chiefly by their horns, and found in 
various situations in I’rance, Germany, and other parts of Europe. 
He has attempted, in the same manner, to decipher the bones. of 
the ruminating animals found in so great abundance in osseous 
brecchias, in fissures, and caves, at Gibraltar, Cette, Antibes, Nice, 
Uliveto, Cape Palinurus, Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, Dalmatia, 
Cerigo, Concud, and Verona. 

M. Cuvier proceeds in the same manner with the numerous order 
of carnivorous animals as with the ruminantia, to determine the os- 
teological characters of the various existing races, before attempt- 
ing to identify the fossil species. ‘The teeth present very important 
and useful discriminating characters, both in the carnivora and 
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rodentia, from the striking diversities they exhibit in the genera of 
these orders. In determining the fossil species of these animals, M. 
Cuvier was greatly aided by the elaborate and useful work which his 
brother had undertaken, at his request, on the forms andvarrange- 
ment of the teeth in all the existing genera of this class. The follow- 
ing volumes contain the description of the discovered fossil species 
of bears, hyzenas, wolves, foxes, and other small carnivorous animals, 
and the whole of the details are illustrated with numerous valuable 
plates representing chiefly the forms of the teeth, the jaws, the entire 
crania, and other essential parts of the osteology. The osteology of 
the rodentia, edentata, and marine mammalia, and the investigation 
of the fossil species of these orders, occupy the first part of the ninth 
volume, which is illustrated with plates, representing the skeletons 
and the separate bones of many rare and interesting animals, which 
are to be found in very few of the Museums of Natural History. 
The animals of the order rodentia appear to have been as nume- 
rous and varied in the ancient world as at present, and most 
of the species appear to have been as small as those now met with 
in a living state. After showing the gradual transition to this 
order of quadrupeds in the systems of dentition presented by 
the species belonging to the marsupial genera phalangista, macro- 
pus, and phascolomys, Cuvier details the characters of the 
order rodentia, and of the recent genera it comprehends, and 
enters particularly into the description of the molar teeth, the 
form of the head, and the characters which may be obtained from 
the other parts of the skeleton. In treating of the fossil rodentia, 
particularly those found in caves, he has given a full account of 
many interesting discoveries made by various naturalists of their 
remains. ‘The T'rogontherium Cuvieri, is a large fossil species be- 
longing to this ones, and agreeing in all its characters with the 
genus castor; it was found on the sandy banks of the sea of Azof, 
and measures a fifth Jarger than the recent species of [urope or 
America. ‘The skeletons of those singular quadrupeds, the sloths, 
ant-eaters, and monotrematfa, are the next described in this volume. 
Cuvier was the first to point out to Daubenton, thirty years ago, the 
remarkable irregularity observed in the cervical vertebra of the sloth, 
called the Ai, where their number amounts to nine, being two more 
than are met with in almost all the other mammalia. The great 
length of the anterior extremities of this animal, and of some other 
sloths, is regarded by Cuvier as a principal cause of their remark- 
able slowness of motion, and of their feebleness. ‘The details on the 
osteology of the monotremata, contained in this volume, though not 
applied to the determination of any fossil remains, form a most 
valuable contribution towards the anatomy of these most singular 
of all the animals hitherto brought from New Holland, and whose 
structure and nature have so much perplexed the most eminent 
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anatomists of Europe. The only fossil species hitherto discovered 
belonging to the order edentata, are the megalonyx of Jefferson, 
from North America, the great megatherium from South America, 
and another gigantic, though still unknown species, of which Cuvier 
has only been able to examine the plaster model of a phalanx found 
in a pit of sand and gravel, supposed to have been formed by depo- 
sition from the Rhine, near Eppelsheim, in Hesse. The fossil spe- 
cies of marine mammalia are much more numerous, and Cuvier has 
described and figured the remains of extinct species of seals, laman- 
tins, dolphins, narwals, whales, and cetaceous animals allied to the 
hyperoodons and cachalots, which he is particularly enabled to illus- 
trate, by means of the rich collection of these animals preserved in 
his museum in the Garden of Plants. By thus pointing out many 
species of marine mammalia, which are now extinct, he has further 
confirmed the conclusion to which naturalists had been led by the 
study of fossil conchology; that not only the productions of the 
land have been changed by the revolutions which have taken place 
on the surface of the globe, but that the sea itself, the chief agent in 
most of these revolutions, has changed its inhabitants. The gigan- 
tic bulk and force of the cetacea have not better protected their 
species in the ocean, than the size and strength of the elephants, 
rhinoceroses, hippopotami, mastodons, and megatheria, have enabled 
them to resist on land the revolutions which have destroyed their 
race, and produced those other wonderful changes which astonish 
the student of geology of the present day. 

A most singular fact has attracted the attention of geologists, which 
is this, that among the fossil remains of vertebrate animals, there 
should so seldom be found the bones either of birds or of serpents. 
It cannot be ascribed merely to the delicacy of their skeleton, and 
the consequent difficulty of preserving it in the rocky strata, or of 
collecting its parts from these ancient beds, as we find in many of 
the older strata, the skeletons of the smallest fishes preserved with 
the most delicate spines of their fins uninjured. The saurian rep- 
tiles are much more common, and the batrachia are also frequently 
found in a fossil state. The crocodile, of all the saurian reptiles, 
presents the nearest affinities in its osteology, to that of the mam- 
malia ; in determining the nature of its separate bones, their rela- 
tive position is examined, the muscles which are attached to them 
are considered, the blood-vessels and nerves which pass through 
their foramina are ascertained, and all similar indications are care- 
fully sought for and applied. From this determination of the bones, 
particularly those of the head of the crocodile, we obtain a solution 
of the more difficult analogies in the osteology of the other saurian 
reptiles, and likewise of the tortoises and serpents. The batrachian 
reptiles present anomalies which require a different kind of investi- 
gation from that of the other orders of their class. M. Cuvier 
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deprecates, as visionary, the ingenious views of those who endeavout { 
to decipher the osteology of thecranium of these animals, by comparing { 
the bones of the head of vertebrate animals to a series of dilated verte- | 
bras. After thus carefully determining the osteology of each of the re- 
cent genera of reptiles, and illustrating all the details with large en- 
| gravings, he proceeds, in the tenth volume of this stupendous monu- 
| ment of his profound zootomical knowledge and indefatigable spirit of 
research, to examine the characters of the remarkable extinct species 
of these animals. ‘The remains of reptiles occupy a series of strata 
much more ancient than those which contain the fossil bones of mam- 
malia, even of the aquatic species. The chalk formation, and all the 
strata of anterior date, present no trace of the former existence of 
mammiferous animals, which are all confined to newer formations 3 
but the chalk strata, and all the older strata of the secondary series, 
to the great coal formation, abound with remains of tortoises, cro- 
codiles, and lizards, which have even left distinct traces of their 
footsteps on the now solid sandstones of the latter formation, ag in 
the sandstone quarries of Dumfriesshire in Scotland, although very 
co few of these animals are now found in strata newer than the chalk. 
At the remote period alluded to, only cold-blooded reptiles moved 
upon the dry land, and the bottom of the sea was peopled with spe- 
cies of ammonites, belemnites, terebratulites, encrinites, and many | 
| other genera now almost entirely extinct. 
After establishing the division of the great family of crocodiles | 
into three subgenera of alligators, crocodiles properly so called, and : 
gavials (the first of which is distinguished by having the fourth tooth 
of the lower jaw on each side, received into a depression of the 
upper jaw-bone, and by having the feet semipalmated ; the second, 
, by the same tooth on each side of the lower jaw passing through a 
distinct fissure of the upper maxillary bones, the feet palmated, and 
' the beak oblong; and the gavials, forming the third division, are 
distinguished from the other two subgenera, by having an elongated 
cylindrical beak, and palmated feet), M. Cuvier examines, with great 
minuteness and detail, the separate bones of the living species of 
crocodiles. The bones of the head are carefully compared with the 
corresponding bones of the mammalia, the bones of the trunk and’ 
extremities are illustrated with equal detail, and the whole skeleton 
is contrasted with those of the alligators and gavials at present 
existing. The fossil species of these animals are next described 5 | 
both those known to preceding observers, and those ascertained by , 
M. Cuvier. ‘The gavial of the calcareous slates of Franconia, dé-- 
scribed by Seemmering, that of the limestone quarries of Caen, and ' 
the bones of two unknown species found near Honfleur’and Havre, 
are described at great length. Several crocodiles have beén ‘found 
in the chalk and in the strata immediately adjacent above and be- 
neath that formation, as in the chalk of Mendon, in the ferruginous” 
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sand beneath the chalk in Susscx, in the plastic clay of Auteuil, 
and in Provence, and the island of Sheppy. Remains of these 
reptiles are likewise described by Cuvier, found along with the 
palzotheriums and lophiodons, in formations newer than the chalk, 
and which not only differ from the more ancient species, but dis- 
tinctly approach in their characters to the existing races, as in the 
gypsum quarries, in the marl of Argenton, in the gravel beds of 
Castelnaudary, those found near Blaye, and those found at Brent- 
ford and at Mans. 

M. Cuvier has described, in the same manner, the recent and 
fossil species of chelonian reptiles, the land and fresh-water tortoises, 
and those which still inhabit the sea, and the fossil species found in 
various parts of Italy, France, Switzerland, Germany, and England. 
After describing the general osteology of the recent species of lizards, 
he examines the facts connected with the fossil monitors found at 
Thuringen and other parts of Germany; the great saurian reptile 
found in the quarries of Maestricht ; the gigantic lizard, discovered 
by Semmerring near Monheim, and termed geosaurus by Cuvier ; 
the saurian reptile, discovered by Gaillardeau, in the quarries of 
compact limestone near Lunéville ; and the four discovered species 
of pterodactylus, a genus distinguished by the extraordinary length 
of the fourth toe of the anterior extremities. ‘The observations and 
plates, illustrative of the osteology of the recent species of batrachian 
reptiles, form a valuable contribution to comparative anatomy ; and 
the details regarding the fossil bones of the great aquatic salaman- 
der, from the quarries of A‘ningen, which Scheuchzer regarded as 
those of the human species, are full and satisfactory. This great 
work concludes with details full of interest and originality, regard- 
ing the two remarkable genera ichthyosaurus and plesiosaurus, al- 
most peculiar to the strata of Ingland, and of which several species 
have been discovered. The ichthyosaurus is found with us in almost 
all the secondary strata, from the new red sandstone upwards, to 
the green sand lying immediately beneath the chalk. ‘The number 
of fragments already obtained of these two genera, and the man 
facts ascertained regarding them, principally by English natural- 
ists, have enabled M. Cuvier to represent the entire skeletons of 
these extraordinary aquatic reptiles, as they existed in our ancient 
seas. 

The views of M. Cuvier regarding the extinct races of vertebrate 
animals, and the facts he had collected relating to them, were first 
published as a series of detached memoirs in the Annales du Museum 
d’Histoire Naturelle ; and in 1812 these memoirs were collected by 
the author, connected together by means of supplementary articles 
and a preliminary ‘discourse, and published as a separate work, 
forming the first edition of his ‘‘ Recherches sur les Ossemens 
Fossiles,” in four quarto volumes. A second edition was published 
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in 1817, in five volumes, quarto. After nearly ten years of continued 
research in the same interesting field of inquiry in various parts of 
Europe, M. Cuvier commenced, in 1821, anew edition of the work, 
which was completed in 1824 in seven quarto volumes, though 
forming only five, according to the plan of the work. It was again 


reprinted, with a new edition of the preliminary discourse, in 1829; - 


and a new edition has appeared since the death of the author, edited 
by his brother, F’. Cuvier, in ten volumes, octavo. This work, 
which is the greatest monument of the genius, learning, and indus- 


try of Cuvier, has reformed the science of geology, and greatly ad- ~ 


vanced our knowledge of comparative anatomy; and has been 
justly eulogized as the most splendid contribution to Natural His- 
tory furnished by any individual. 

Twenty years had elapsed from the publication of the Tableau 
Elementaire to the appearance of the first edition of the Régne 
Animal in 1817, during which the study of comparative anatomy 
and zoology had been cultivated with increased ardour in every part 
of Europe, and our knowledge of the organization and species of the 
animal kingdom had been almost doubled. ‘This rapid advancement 
was principally due to the continued and well-directed exertions of 
M. Cuvier, to the eloquence and genius of his writings, to the im- 
portance, originality, and attractive nature of his views, and to the 
greatly increased opportunities afforded him by his situation in the 
Garden of Plants. From the comprehensive nature of the Régne 
Animal, embracing equally the structure and history of all the exist- 
ing and extinct races of animals, this work may be viewed as an 
epitome of M. Cuvier’s zoological labours; and it presents the best 
outline which exists in any language, of the present state of zoology 
and comparative anatomy. ‘The work is in four volumes octavo, 
with fifteen plates, and treats of the organization and characters of 
all the divisions, classes, orders, and genera of the animal kingdom, 
from man to the lowest of the infusoria. ‘lhe third volume, treating 
of the three principal classes of articulated animals, was entirely 
composed by M. Latreille ; and the concurrent testimony of all the 
naturalists of Europe in favour of his views, have afforded M. Cuvier 
a convincing proof of the correctness of his choice, in selecting that 
profound entomologist to conduct this important part of the work. 
In the new edition of the Régne Animal, the part intrusted to 
Latreille has been extended by him to two volumes, thus augment- 
ing the work by at least an entire volume. 

The four great divisions of the animal kingdom, pointed out more 
than thirty years ago in the Tableau Elementaire, have been adopted 
in both editions of the Régne Animal, and established by mote 
extended details, and by characters more precise and correct. ‘These 
four divisions are termed vertebrata, mollusca, articulata, and'ra- 
diata ; and each of them comprehends several classes. They are 
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founded on extensive and accurate analogies, and have been sanc- 
tioned by long and general adoption. The first division is founded 
on the presence of the vertebral column; the second division is 
founded on the general softness of the body when deprived of its 
skeleton ; the third is founded on the divisions or articulations of 
the skeleton ; and the fourth is established on a peculiarity in the 
external form of the body. 

The first great division of the animal kingdom, M. Cuvier has 
divided, as is usually done, into four classes : viz. mammalia, aves, 
reptilia, pisces. ‘The term amphibia, employed by Linneus, Blu- 
menbach, and many other naturalists, for the four-footed reptiles, 
is used by Cuvier for a small group of aquatic mammalia, compre- 
hendmg the seal and the walrus. In the first edition of the Régne 
Animal (1817), the class mammalia is divided into eight orders— 
bimana, quadrumana, sarcophaga, rodentia, edentata, pachydermata, 
ruminantia, and cetacea. In the great order sarcophaga, the bat 
and the walrus, the lion and the mole, the kangaroo and the hedge- 
hog, are all placed under the same division, from having claws and 
three kinds of teeth. The marsupial quadrupeds, in the new edition 
of the work, are removed from this singular group to form a separate 
order; but the other discordant families are stil! left together in the 
same order, although Blumenbach and others had already separated 
the cheiroptera to form a division equal in importance to that of 
the quadrumana. The class of birds is divided in both editions of 
the Régne Animal into six orders, nearly analogous to the six orders 
of Linneus—accipitres, passeres, scansores, galline, grallw, palmi- 
pedes. The division of reptiles into four orders—chelonia, sauria, 
ophidia, and hatrachia—proposed by M. Bronguiart, is adopted in 
both editions of M. Cuvier’s work, as it was in the Tables of Classi- 
fication of the Lecons d’ Anatomie Comparée in 1800. In the former 
edition the class of fishes was divided into eight orders, commencing 
with the cartilaginous, and terminating with the osseous fishes. 
The same eight orders are preserved in the new edition, but their 
arrangement is there reversed; the cartilaginous fishes which ap- 
proach nearest to the mollusca, in their general characters, being 
placed at the bottom of the class ; and this new arrangement is the 
same with that adopted in the great work on this class of animals 
written by M. Cuvier and M. Valenciennes. In the subdivisions 
of the orders, and in the distribution of the genera, many important 
improvements are introduced. The acanthopterygious fishes now 
stand at the head of the class, to which succeed the malacopterygii 
abdominales, malacopterygil pectorales, malacopterygii apodes, lo- 
phobranchii, plectognathi, chondropterygii branchiis apertis, and 
chondropterygii branchiis tectis. It is in the cartilaginous fishes 
belonging to the last of these orders, that we find the simplest or- 
ganization, and the most imperfect form of the skeleton met with 
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in all the vertebrate animals ; and hence they form a natural link 
of connexion between the true osseous fishes and the cephalopodous 
mollusca. 


The third and fourth volumes of the Régne Animal, being the 
entire production of Latreille, do not come properly within this no- 
tice of the scientific labours of M. Cuvier ; but, nevertheless, we 
will present our readers with an extract, which describes the pecu- 
liar conformation of the crustacea, arachnides, and insecta—the 
portions which are supplied by Latreille. 

“ The Crustacea form the second class of the Articulata, and are articu- 
lated animals, with articulated feet, respiring by means of branchie, pro- 
tected in some by the borders of a shell, and external in others, but which 
are not enclosed in special cavities of the body, and which receive air from 
openings in the surface of the skin. Their circulation is double, and ana- 
logous to that of the Mollusca. The blood is transmitted from the heart, 
which is placed on the back, to the different parts of the body, whence it is 
sent to the branchie, and thence back again to the heart. These branchie, 
sometimes situated at the base of the feet, or even on them, at others on the 
inferior appendages of the abdomen, either form pyramids composed of la- 
minz in piles, or bristled with setz or tufted filaments of simple ones, and 
eyen appear in some cases to consist wholly of hairs. 

** Some of the Zootomists, Baron Cuvier in particular, had already made 
known to us the nervous system of various Crustacea of different orders. 
The same subject has lately been thoroughly examined by Messrs. Victor 
Audouin and Milne Edwards in their third Memoir on the Anatomy and 
Physiology of these animals—Ann. des Sc. Nat. xiv. 77—and all that is 
now wanting to complete their researches, is the publication of those made 
by M. Straus on the Branchiopoda and the Limuli in particular, which they 
have not noticed. 

“* The nervous system of the Crustacea submitted to our observation,’ 
say they, ‘presents itself in two very different aspects, which constitute 
the two extremes of the modifications visible in that class. Sometimes, as 
in the Talitrus, this apparatus is constituted by numerous similar nervous 
inflations, arranged in pairs, and united by cords of communication in such 
a way as to form two ganglionic chains, separated from each other, and 
extending throughout the length of the animal. At others, on the contrary, 
it is solely composed of two ganglions or knotty enlargements, dissimilar 
in form, volume, and arrangement, but always simple and azygous, and si- 
tuated, one in the head and the other in the thorax. Such is the ease in 
the Maia. 

“< These two modes of organization, at the first glance, certainly seem 
essentially different, and if the study of the nervous system of the Crusta- 
cea were limited to these two animals, it would be extremely difficult to 
recognise the analogy between the central nervous mass in the thorax of 
the Maia, and the two ganglionic chains which occupy the same region of 
the body in the Talitrus. But if we remember the various facts detailed 
in this memoir, we necessarily arrive at this remarkable result.’ 

“ They were led to it by the exact and careful study of the nervous 
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system of various intermediate Crustacea, forming so many links of the se- 
ries, such as the Cymothoz, the Phyllosome, Astacus, Palemon, and Pali- 
nurus. They have also supported their positions by the observations of 
Cuvier, and those of M. 'T'reviranus. The consequence deduced by them 
is, that, notwithstanding this difference, the nervous system of the Crusta- 
cea is formed of the same elements, which, insulated in some and uniformly 
distributed throughout the length of the body, present in others, various 
degrees of centralization, at first from without inwardly, and then in a lon- 
gitudinal direction; and that finally, this approximation in all directions is 
carried to its extreme point, when it is reduced to a single nucleus in the 
thorax—as in Cancer, properly so called, or the Brachyura, Of all the 
Decapoda Macroura examined by Messrs. Audouin and Edwards, the Pali- 
nurus was found to have the venous system most centralized ; and in fact, 


that animal in our system is but little removed from the Brachyura. But 


this should not be the case with Palemon and the Astacini, for according 
to them the former approximates more closely in this respect to Palinurus 
than the latter, while in our arrangement the second precede the first, a 
disposition which appears to us to be founded on several very natural cha- 
racters. 

“ The Crustacea are apterous or deprived of wings, furnished with com- 
pound eyes, though rarely with simple ones, and usually with four antenne. 
They have mostiy—the Pecilopoda excepted—three pairs of jaws, the two 
superior ones, designated by the name of mandibles, included; as many foot- 
jaws, the last four of which, however, in a great many instances, became 
true feet ; and ten feet properly so called, all terminated by a single small 
nail. When the last two pairs of foot-jaws exercise the same functions, the 
number of feet is increased to fourteen. The mouth, as in insects, presents 
a labrum and a ligula, but no lower lip properly so called, or comparable 
to that of the latter; the third pair of foot-jaws, or the first, closes the 
mouth externally, and replaces that part. 

‘« The sexual organs, at least those of the males, are always double, and 
situated on the breast or at the inferior origin of that posterior and abdo- 
minal portion of the body commonly called the tail, and never posteriorly. 
Their envelope is usually solid, and more or less calcareous. They change 
their skin several times, and generally preserve their primitive form and 
natural activity. ‘They are mostly carnivorous and aquatic, and live several 
years. They do not attain their adult state until after casting their skin a 
certain number of times. With the exception of a few in which these 
changes somewhat influence their primitive form and modify or augment 
their locomotive organs, they are at birth, size apart, such as they are always 
to remain. 

«The Arachnides form the third class of the Articulata. Their head and 
thorax, as in many of the Crustacea, are united in one single piece, fur- 
nished, on each side, with articulated limbs; but their principal viscera are 
enclosed in an abdomen connected to the posterior portion of that thorax. 
Their mouth is armed with jaws, and their head furnished with simple eyes, 
that vary as to number, but the antenne are always wanting. Their cir- 
culation is effected by a dorsal vessel, which gives off arterial branches, and 
receives venous ones from them ; but their mode of respiration varies, some 
of them still having true pulmonary organs, which open on the sides of the 
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abdomen, while others receive air by tracheze, like Insects. In both of them, 
however, we observe lateral openings or true stigmata. 

‘* The Insecta constitute the fourth class of the Articulata, and the most 
numerous of all the animal kingdom. With the exception of some genera, 
the Myriapoda, in which the body is divided into numerous and nearly 
equal parts, it is always divided into three portions: the head, furnished 
with the antennz, eyes and mouth; the thorax, to which are appended the 
feet and wings, when they exist ; and the abdomen, which is suspended be- 
hind the thorax and contains the principal viscera. Those which have 
wings, only receive them at a certain age, and frequently pass through two 
more or less different forms before they assume that of the winged insect. 
In all their states they respire by trachee ; that is, by elastic vessels which 
receive air through stigmata pierced on their sides, and distribute it by in- 
finite ramifications to every part of the body. A vestige of a heart only is 
perceptible, consisting of a dorsal vessel, which experiences an alternate 
contraction and dilatation, but to which no branch has ever been discovered, 
so that we are forced to believe that nutrition is effected in this class of 
animals by imbibition. It is, probably, this sort of nutrition which neces- 
sitated the kind of respiration proper to Insects ; for as the nutritive fluid 
was not contained in vessels, and could not be directed towards pulmonary 
organs in search of air, it was requisite that this air should be diffused 
throughout the body toreach the fluid. This is also the reason why insects 
have no secretory glands, but are provided with mere spongy vessels, which, 
by the extent of their surface, appear to absorb the peculiar juices they are 
to produce, from the mass of the nutritive fluid. 

“‘ Insects vary infinitely as to the form of the organs of the mouth, and 
those of digestion, as well as in their industry and mode of life ; the sexes 
are always separated.” 

The first portion of the fifth volume of the Régne Animal treats 
of the mollusca, which are divided by the author into six classes, 
indicated by the general form of their internal organization. 

The body of some resembles a sac open in front, containing the 
branchiz, whence issues a well developed head crowned with long 
and strong fleshy productions, by means of which they crawl, and 
seize various objects. These are termed the cephalopoda. 

That of others are closed; the appendages of the head are either 
wanting or are extremely reduced ; the principal organs of locomo- 
tion are two wings or membranous fins, situated on the sides of the 
neck, and which frequently support the branchial tissue. They 
constitute the pteropoda. 

Others, again, crawl by means of a fleshy disk on their belly, 
sometimes, though rarely, compressed into a fin, and have almost 
always a distinct head before. These are called the gasteropoda. 

A fourth class is composed of those in which the mouth remains 
hidden in the bottom of the mantle, which also encloses the 
branchiz and viscera, and is open either throughout its length, 
at both ends, or at one extremity only. Such are named ace- 
phala. 

A fifth comprises those, which, also enclosed in a mantle, and 
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without an apparent head, have fleshy or membranous arms, fur- 
as i with cilia of the same nature. These are termed brachio- 

a. 

Finally, there are some, which, although similar to the other 
molluscain the mantle, branchie, &e., differ from them in numerous 
horny and articulated limbs, and in a nervous system more nearly 
allied to that of the articulata. They are the last class, or that of 
the cirrhopoda. 

The concluding part of the last volume of the Régne Animal con- 
tains M. Cuvier’s fourth great division of the saiial kingdom, 
termed radiata or zoohhytes, and comprehends the echinodermata,en- 
tozoa, acalephz, zoophyta proper, polypi, and infusoria, which form 
the five classes of this division. In the Tableau Elementaire the 
absence of the nervous system is given as a principal character of 
this great division ; and in the Régne Animal he mentions, that 
these radiated animals include a number of beings whose organiza- 
tion, always evidently more simple than that of the three preceding 
divisions, also presents a greater variety of degrees than is observed 
in either of them, and seems to agree in but one point, viz. that their 
parts are arranged round an axis, and on one or several radii, or 
on one or several lines extending from one pole to the other. Even 
the entozoa or intestinal worms have at least two tendinous lines, 
or two nervous threads, proceeding from a collar round the mouth, 
and seyeral of them have four suckers situated round a probosciform 
elevation. In a word, notwithstanding some irregularities, and 
some very few exceptions—those of the planaria and most of the 
infusoria—traces of the radiating form are always to be found, 
which are strongly marked in the greater number, and particularly 
in asterias, echiuus, the acalepha, and the innumerable host of 
the polyp. 

The nervous system is never very evident, and when traces of it 
have been apparently visible, it was also arranged in radii; most 
frequently, however, there is no appearance of it whatever. 

There is never any true circulating system. ‘The holothuria are 
provided with a double vascular apparatus, one portion of it being 
attached to the intestines and corresponding to the organs of respi- 
ration, and the other merely serving to inflate the organs which 
supply the want of feet. ‘The latter is only distinctly visible in 
ursinus and asterias. ‘Through the gelatinous substance of the 
meduse there are more or less complicated canals arising from 
the intestinal cavity ; all this precludes the possibility of a general 
circulation, and in the great number of zoophytes it is easily proved 
that there are no vessels whatever. 

In some genera, suchas holothuria, ursinus, and in several of 
the entozoa, there is a mouth and an anus, with a distinct Intes- 
tinal canal. Others have an intestinal sac, but with a single 
opening serving both for a mouth and anus. In the greater num- 
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ber there is merely a cavity excavated in the substance of the body, 
which sometimes opens with several suckers ; and, finally, there 
are some in which there is no mouth visible, and which can only 
be nourished by porous absorption. 

The sexes of several of the entozoa or intestinal worms can be 
distinguished. The greater number of the other radiata are hers 
maphroditical and oviparous; some have no genital organs, and 
are reproduced by buds or division. 

The compound animals, of which there are some examples in the 
last of the mollusca, are greatly multiplied in certain orders of the 
radiata, and their aggregation produces trunks and expansions 
forming all sorts of figures. It is to this circumstance, together 
with the simple nature of the organization in most of the species, 
and the radiating disposition of their organs, which resembles 
the petals of flowers, that they owe their name Zoophytes or 
Animal plants, which is merely meant to express this apparent 
affinity ; for as zoophytes enjoy the sense of touch and the power 
of voluntary motion, mostly feed on matters which they have swal- 
lowed or sucked, and digest them in an internal cavity, they are 
certainly animals in every point of view. 

The greater or less degree of complication in zoophytes has oc- 
casioned their division into classes ; but as all the parts of their 
organization are not yet well known, those sections cannot be cha- 
racterized with as much precision as those of the preceding di- 
visions. 

In asterias and ursinus—called echinodermes by Brugiere, on 
account of their spines—is found a distinct intestine floating in a 
large cavity, and accompanied by other organs, for generation, 
respiration, and a partial circulation. The holothurie were at 
one time united to them on account of the analogy of their internal 
organization, which is perhaps still more complex, although they 
have no moveable spines on the skin. 

The entozoa or intestinal worms, have no very evident vessels 
in which a distinct circulation is carried on, nor separate organs of 
respiration. ‘Their body is usually elongated or depressed, and 
their organs arranged longitudinally. ‘he difference in their system 
of digestion will hereafter probably cause them to be divided into 
two classes, a circumstance already indicated by the dissimilarity 
of their organization. In some is found an alimentary canal sus- 
pended in a true abdominal cavity, which is wanting in the others. 

The third class comprises the acalepha or sea nettles. They 
have neither true circulating vessels nor organs of respiration. ‘Their 
form is usually circular and radiating, and their mouth is almost 
always their anus. ‘They only differ from polypi in the greater de- 
velopment of the tissue of their organs. ‘I'he acalepha hydrosta- 
tica, which are placed at the end of this class, will perhaps, when 
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better known, form a separate one; as yet, however, naturalists 
only conjecture the functions of their singular organs. 

The polypi, which compose the fourth class, are those little gela- 
tinous animals whose mouth, surrounded with tentacula, leads to a 
stomach sometimes simple and sumetimes followed by intestines in 
the form of vessels. ‘To this class belong those innumerable com- 
pound animals with a fixed and solid stem, which were considered 
as marine plants. 

The thethyie and sponges are usually placed at the end of this 
class, although polypi have not yet been discovered in them. 

The infusoria, or the fifth and last class of the zoophyta, are 
those minute beings whose existence has only been discovered by 
means of the microscope, and which swarm in stagnant waters. 
Most of them have merely a gelatinous body destitute of viscera, 
although the series commences with more compound species pos- 
sessed of visible organs of locomotion and a stomach: these latter 
may hereafter constitute a separate class. 

The general distribution of the animal kingdom established by 
M. Cuvier in this work, are founded on a more extensive and mi- 
nute survey of the organization than had ever before been taken, 
and many of the most important distinctions among the orders and 
families are the result of his own researches. ‘This truly useful and 
classical work is justly adopted as a standard of reference by the 
naturalists of every country, and it has already been ably translated 
into our language, in a form suited to the importance of the science 
which it so nobly illustrates. 

The Baron’s great work on Fishes, in which he was engaged con- 
jointly with M. Vallenciennes, next invites our attention ; a work 
which minutely describes a class of animals the most numerous of 
all the vertebrate division, presenting the greatest difficulties to the 
zoologist who attempts to discover principles for their classification, 
from the general sameness of their form and structure, and from the 
few external parts which they offer, capable of affording characters 
for their distribution : being aquatic animals, that is to say, living 
in a liquid medium of greater specific gravity, and more resisting 
than air, they must have their moving power exactly adjusted to 
accomplish progression: but elevation can be easily effected by 
them ; hence we find them with bodies capable only of the smallest 
force of resistance, the principal muscular power being in the tail ; 
hence, also, the contraction of their limbs, the expansibility of the 
latter, and of the membranes, by which they are supported ; and 
hence, finally, are the integuments smooth and scaly, and altogether 
destitute of feathers and hairs. 

Performing the process of respiration simply through the medium 
of water, in other words, only availing themselves of the small pro- 
portion of oxygen which is contained in the air mixed with the water, 
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for the purpose of giving an arterial character to their blood, it follows 
that this blood must remain cold, and that, consequently, the vitality 
of the fishes, and the energy of their senses and of their motions must 
be inferior to those of the mammalia and the birds. And, in point 
of fact, their brain, though similar in its structure, is much smaller 
than it is in either of them, and their external organs of sense 
are not of a nature to enable them to feel any very powerful sensa- 
tions. ‘The fishes, therefore, form that division of the vertebrated 
animals which possess the least appreciable signs of sensibility. _EXx- 
cluded from the use of elastic air, they are consigned to eternal 
dumbness, at least this is very nearly the case, and all those feelings 
which vocal sounds are calculated to excite, are to them for ever 
strangers. Their eyes have no faculty of motion, their faces are 
long and fixed, their limbs are incapable of flexion, and, always 
moving in one single mass, afford no opportunity for the play of the 
physiognomy, and no power for the expression of their emotions; 
their ear, enclosed on every side in the bones of the head, destitute 
of an external concha, as also of a cochlea internally, and composed 
solely of little sacs and membranous canals, hardly enable them to 
hear the loudest sounds. Of little use would the faculty of hearing 
be to these animals, that are condemned to live in the realms of si- 
lence, where all about them is still. Vision would be of little advan- 
tage to fishes in the depths to which they are consigned, had not 
most of the species, in the large proportion of their eyes, a resource 
against the weakness of the light ; but in these animals the direc- 
tion of the eye is hardly ever changed, and still less can they vary 
its dimensions so as to accommodate the organ to thedistance of vi- 
sible objects. ‘The iris neither contracts nor dilates, and the pupil 
is never altered whatever be the diversity of the quantity of light. 
No tear bathes that eye, no eye-lid dries or affords it protection, and 
in the fishes there is only found a very feeble image indeed of that 
organ so remarkable for its beauty and its animation in the higher 
classes of animals. They procure their food only by swimming .in 
pursuit of their prey, which itself swims with greater or less rapidity ; 
they possess the power, not indeed of seizing, but merely of swallow- 
ing, so that the delicate faculty of taste would have been thrown 
away upon them had nature bestowed it ; but their tongue, almost 
immovable, sometimes completely bony, or, like a coat of mail, 
studded with plates of teeth, and supplied very sparingly with thin 
nerves, demonstrates to us that the organ is just as blunt as we 
should have previously concluded from its very littleuse. The fune- 
tion of smell, also, cannot be so continually exercised by fishes, as 
it is by animals which breathe the air, and through whose organs of 
smell odoriferous vapours are constantly circulating. Lastly, their 
touch, almost obliterated at the surface of the body by the scales, 
and also in their limbs, in consequence of the absence of the power 
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of bending their rays, and, further, in consequence of the dryness 
of their enveloping membranes, their touch, we repeat, has been 
forced, as it were, to take refuge at the extremity of their lips, and 
these even, in some species, are reduced to a state of bony hardness, 
that renders them insensible. Thus, the external senses of fishes 
supply them with a very small share indeed of lively and distinct im- 
pressions ; the natural objects which surround them must affect them 
only ina confused manner ; but little variety belongs to their plea- 
sures, and no sufferings are likely to visit them from without, save 
such as may be the effect of wounds. Their unceasing craving, that 
which alone influences and acts on them, except during the nuptial 
season, that predominant passion must be enough to satiate their 
internal sense of hunger ; to devour is almost the entire business of 
their lives when not engaged in reproducing, and it is solely for this 
great purpose, feeding, that their structure is adjusted, and all their 
organs of locomotion arranged. ‘To pursue their prey, or to escape 
an enemy, is the double employment of their existence ; it is these 
that determine the various habitations of which they make choice, 
and the variations of their forms ; they also serve to explain why na- 
ture supplied some of the species with so few instincts, and so little 
of any faculty of contrivance ; the fishing rays of the anglers, the 
tubed-mouths suddenly shot out of the epibulus and coricus, the 
terrible commotion excited by the torpedo and gymnotus, have no 
other object. The variations of temperature affect fishes very 
little, not only because these changes are more limited in the ele- 
ment where they reside than in our atmosphere, but also because 
their bodies, assuming the surrounding temperature, the contrast 
between the external cold and the interior heat is hardly felt by 
them. Thus, the seasons are by no means, in respect of the mi- 
grations or epochs of propagation, such strict regulators of the fishes 
as they are of the quadrupeds, and especially of the birds. Many 
fishes spawn in winter ; towards autumn the herrings come down 
from the north to shed their milts and roes on our coasts ; it Is in 
the north that this class exhibits the most astonishing fecundity, if 
not in the variety of the species, certainly in the number of the in- 
dividuals composing each species, and in no other part of the sea, be- 
sides, do we find any thing even approaching to the infinite myriads 
of cod and herrings which periodically attract entire fleets into the 
North Seas. 

The nuptial intercourse of the fishes is as frigid as they are them- 
selves ; it involves only an individual want. Some species hardly 
ever come together mutually to enjoy pleasure ; in other species the 
males pursue the roe rather than the female ; and they are reduced to 
the condition of fecundating the roes of the mother of whose exist- 
ence they are utterly ignorant, and the mature state of whose pro- 
ductions they shall never become acquainted with. ‘The pleasures, 
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therefore, of a mother are denied to a great number of the species ; 
several merely carry the roe for a time, and, with some exceptions, 
the fishes may be described as having no nest to build, no young to 
support and protect ; in a word, throughout the whole details of their 
economy a complete contrast with the birds is presented bythe fishes. 

The being of the air beholds before him a magnificent horizon ; 
his acute organ of hearing enables him to appreciate sounds and in- 
tonations, and, by his voice, he may produce them again ; should his 
bill be hard, and should his body be clothed in down for his protec- 
tion, when he ascends to the elevated regions of the atmospheré, then 
shall he find in his feet the very perfection of the most delicate sense 
of touch. In the enjoyment of all the sweets of conjugal and pater- 
nal affection, he courageously fulfils the duties which these charac- 
ters impose on him, he defends himself and his offspring ; a won- 
derful art presides over the construction of the nest, and when the 
proper time arrives, they labour together without interruption. 
During the interval, whilst the mother is hatching the eggs with 
such admirable constancy, the father, impassioned of his lover and 
become a tender husband, beguiles the fatigue of his companion 
with his minstrelsy. Hven in a state of slavery the bird attaches 
himself to his master; submitting to him and executing under his 
orders the most dexterous and delicate exploits, he hunts like a dog, 
and suits his voice to the highest airs, nor is it without a feeling of 
pain almost that we deny to him the possession of reason. 

The inhabitant of the waters, on the contrary, has no attach- 
ment ; without language, without affection, he knows not what it is 
to bea husband and a father, or what it is to have a home: when 
danger threatens he hides himself beneath the rocks in the sea, or 
darts rapidly down into the depths of the water: his life is a mono- 
tonous stillness ; his voracity alone constitutes the business of his 
life, and it is only by that that he can be led to direct his motions 
through the medium of signs from without. Nevertheless, these 
beings, to which enjoyments have been so scantily supplied, are 
decorated by nature with every sort of beauty: variety in their 
forms, elegance in their proportions, diversity and gaiety in their 
colours—nothing, in fact, is wanted in them to fix the attention ; 
and it really would seem that nature had this end in view in her de- 
sign. The splendour of the metallic bodies and of all the precious 
stones, with which they shine forth, the colours of the iris which 
they exhibit, are reflected in bands or spots, in undulating or an- 
gular lines, but invariably regular and symmetrical, the shades 
wonderfully adjusted and contrasted. Wherefore should all these 
endowments be distributed to creatures like the fishes, which 
scarcely ever see each other, save only in those depths where the 
light of the sun hardly penetrates, and even when they do see each 
other, what sort of pleasurable sensation can be excited amongst 
them by these characters ? 
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Hence it is that man has always directed his attention to the 
animals of this class. The abundance of aliment of which they are 
the source leads him to attack them as the first object of his pur- 
suit ; and many ichthyophagi belong to a race less inferior in the 
scale of civilization than even the pastoral tribes, and great num- 
bers of families derive the whole of their subsistence from fishing. 
; Islanders and residents on coasts look after and take notice of the 
numerous species which frequent their rocks, and a more intrepid 
race actually navigates to the greatest distance, to attack, in the 
middle of the ocean, the huge phalanxes of fishes travelling on 
| their course. 

The first volume of this work contains the fullest account of the 
progress of ichthyology from the earliest period to the present 
times, which has yet appeared, and interesting biographical notices 
of all the authors mentioned are given in the form of notes. The 

‘ rich and vast library of M. Cuvier, and the facilities for information 
| which he possessed, could alone furnish the materials of this elabo- 
rate history. For several centuries before Aristotle, ichthyology, and 
other branches of natural history, consisted only of a series of de- 
: tached observations, which scarcely merited the name of a science. 
! The knowledge of this branch, collected by Aristotle, was still very 
limited, and but little applicable to the distinction of species; and 
succeeding naturalists continued to copy him, and comment on his 
writings, till about the middle of the sixteenth century, when Ron- 
deletius, Belon, and Salviani precisely at the same time recom- 
menced the study of nature, and laid the foundation of ichthyology, 
by giving accurate descriptions and figures of several well-deter- 
mined species of fishes. Willoughby and Ray, however, were the 
first to attempt to classify the species, on scientific principles, de- 
rived from their organization ; a task afterwards accomplished by 
Artedi and Linneus, by giving precise limits to the genera, and 
placing under them species well ascertained and accurately charac- 
terized. After a concise account of the knowledge possessed by the 
Egyptians, the Pheenicians, and the Carthaginians, regarding this 
class of animals, Cuvier gives a minute account of the opinions of 
Aristotle and other Greek writers respecting them, and of the va- 
rious Roman poets, historians, and naturalists who have spoken of 
these animals. The writers of the middle age, and after the re- 
vival of letters, are examined with the same minuteness ; and the | 
contributions of the ichthyologists of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, from Belon to Blasius and Valentin, are faithfully re- 
corded. The writers on the anatomy of fishes, from Fabricius to 
Swammerdam and our countryman Collins, are next examined ; | 
and the works of ichthyologists, from Jonston and Willoughby to 
Pallas and Pennant, are reviewed with the same minuteness. ‘The | 
accessions made to our knowledge of this class of animals, by tra- 
vellers and navigators, from Commerson and Sonnerat to the latest | 
| 
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voyages of discovery, and all the important facts relating to the 
structure of fishes discovered by anatomists during the last and the 
present century, as well as the views of naturalists in almost every 
country of Europe regarding their classification, are carefully col- 
lected and recorded with strict impartiality, in the elaborate histo- 
rical sketch which occupies the half of the first volume. 

The introductory observations on the nature, the economical 
uses, and the general characters of fishes, are drawn up with M. 
Cuvier’s usual taste and elegance, and are peculiarly calculated to 
engage the attention and excite the interest of the reader in com- 
mencing the study of these animals. After a short account of the 
general structure and chemical composition of the skeleton of fishes, 
the author enters at great length into the particular anatomy and 
physiology of every part of the body, illustrating all the details by 
the anatomy of the perch, which is minutely and _ beautifully repre- 
sented in eight folio engravings. In the view of the distribution of 
the class of fishes, with which the first volume terminates, they are 
divided into osseous and cartilaginous. The osseous fishes are di- 
vided into those which have the branchie of a pectinated form, or 
in plates ; and those which have them in form of tufts, as the hip- 
pocampus. ‘The osseous fishes, with pectinated branchie, are di- 
vided, in the same binary mode, into those which have the upper 
jaw free, and those which have the same part fixed. ‘Those with 
the upper jaw free are the acanthopterygious and malacopterygious 
divisions, and those with the jaw fixed form an order, which is 
thence called plectognathi. The great division of cartilaginous 
fishes is divided into three families—sturionii, plagiostomi, and cy- 
clostomi. [rom the extreme difficulty of establishing well-marked 
subdivisions throughout the class, M. Cuvier has here principally re- 
lied on the more convenient divisions of families, of,which he has enu- 
merated twenty-eight as calculated to contain all the known genera 
and species of fishes. Although the division of this class into or- 
ders well marked, proportionate, and convenient, is very far from 
being yet attained, the anatomical details of M. Cuvier regarding 
this class, which occupy the latter half of the first volume, may be 
considered as the most important step which has ever been made 
towards attaining that object. 

The acanthopterygious fishes, which compose nearly three fourths 
of the known species, are divided into numerous subordinate groups, 
formerly regarded as genera, so intimately related to each other, 
and connected by transitions so imperceptible, that the whole may 
be regarded as an immense natural family, which cannot at present 
be disunited without losing sight of their most important relations. 
These subordinate groups are the natural families which Cuvier has 
preserved, assigning to each more definite characters, and preserv- 
ing for it the name by which its principal genus is designated. 
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The second and third volumes are occupied with the history of the 
great family of perches, which are placed first, of all the aeanthoz 
pterygious families, from the facility of obtaining these fishes;'and 
| their immense abundance in all parts of Europe. The common 
perch (perca fluviatilis, Lin.), one of the most beautiful and useful 
of all our fresh-water fishes, is taken as the type of this great fa 
mily, and those species which have the closest resemblance to it-are 
| described in succession and at considerable length. The species 
' of fifty other genera of this family are described in these volumes 
' in the same detailed and scientific manner, and one or more species: 
of each of the genera are illustrated by accurate and elegantly: 
finished octavo engravings, in praise of which it is sufficient:to state 
that they are from the pencil of Werner, well known to Europe ‘for’ 
his accurate delineations in every branch of zoology. . The fourth’ 
volume comprehends the description of twenty-two genera, embrac- 
ing all the species belonging to the second great family of acantho-: 
pterygious fishes, This family comprehends the fishes most: nearly , 
allied to that of the perches, and is distinguished by having ‘the 

side of the head armed, by the suborbitar plates covering a:greater 

or less portion of the cheek, and articulating with the preopercus: 
lum. It is diyided into two distinct groups, easily recognised ;' the 

first having no free spinous rays in front of the dorsal fin, and the 

second having only free spines in place of a first dorsal fin. ‘The 

first, and most numerous of these groups, is subdivided into those 

which. have two dorsal fins, of which there are ten genera; com- 

mencing with the trigla of Linneus and Lacepede, and terminat- 

ing with the platycephalus of Bloch, and those which have only a 

single dorsal fin, of which there are nme genera. ‘The second group 

of this family, or those with free spines instead of the first dorsal 

fin, comprehends the monocentris of Bloch, the gasterosteus of Lin- 

neeus, and Cuvier’s remarkable new genus, the little tuberculated. 
oreosoma of the Atlantic, only an inch and a half in length, which 

forms the lowest limit of this family, from its suborbitar plates 

forming only a narrow arch on the side of the cheek, and uniting 
with the preoperculum only at the upper part. 

The fifth volume embraces the third family of the acanthoptery- 
gians—the scienoides, which bear a close resemblance to the perches, 
and even present nearly similar combinations of external characters, 
particularly in the indentations of the preoperculum, and. inthe 
spines of the operculum. Some of the scienoides have two dorsals, 
others have but one. ‘They form a very numerous family, and are 
beautifully illustrated by forty-one highly finished plates, exhibiting 
the more rare species, coloured from nature. ‘he sixth volume 
comprehends the whole fourth and fifth families—the sparoides and 
menides of the same division. ‘The species of the fifth family, me- | 
nides, differ from the preceding ones in the extreme extensibility ) 
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and retractibility of their jaw, which is owing to the intermaxillary 
pedicles, which withdraw between the orbits. This volume is also 
illustrated by thirty-four exquisithly beautiful plates of several of 
the species. ‘T’he seventh volume is devoted to a description of the 
different species of the sixth family—squamipennes—which is so 
called because the soft, and frequently the spinous part of their 
dorsal and anal fins, are covered with scales, which encrust them, as 
it were, and render it difficult to distinguish them from the mass of 
the body. This family embraces the cheetodons of Linnzus, and is 
illustrated by thirty-nine engravings, coloured from nature. The 
eighth and ninth volumes of this splendid work contain a fall de- 
scription of the great family—scomberoides—the seventh of the acan- 
thopterygians. This family is of the greatest utility to man, from 
their size, their agreeable flavour, and their inexhaustible reproduc- 
tion, which brings them periodically into the same latitudes, where 
they constitute the object of the most extensive fisheries. ‘T’he 
details of the peculiarities of the several species of this family are 
given with the greatest minuteness, and a vast number of them are 
figured in the most accurate manner possible. The tenth volume 
contains the family taenioides or riband fish, the eighth of the 
acanthopterygians. These are closely allied to the scomberoides, 
and are illustrated in the same manner as the preceding, by en- 
gravings of the most beautiful species of the family. The eleventh 
and last volume of the work, yet published, comprehends the ninth 
and tenth families of acanthopterygious fishes, and is in every re- 
spect equal in execution and precision of detail, to the previous por- 
tion of the work ; which when finished will form the most complete 
history of fishes that has ever been produced. 

We have now exhibited to our readers the greater portion of the 
labours of Cuvier, whose herculean exertions in the fields of nature 
will remain as a monument of his genius, to the latest posterity, 
to astonish, delight, and instruct mankind. 

In conclusion, we have to give a very uncheering account of the 
state of natural science in England ; and may mention as one reason 
of its decline, that it is not honoured as it should be, and that litera- 
ture and science are no passport to public honours and rewards. 
As for titles and similar small matters, these are unimportant enough 
in themselves ; there is something supremely Judicrous in the idea 
of George IV. conferring honour on Walter Scott and John Her- 
schel. But, when a country abounds in such distinctions, which 
are properly regarded as rewards for services that do credit to the 
country, if a large class of eminent men are excluded from them, it’ 
certainly gives the impression that others are preferred before them, 
and that their services and exertions are not appreciated nor under- 
stood. It will not do for a people, who make so much of such con- 
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cerns as rewards for political services, to turn to men of science 
and tell them that such things are not for them, and that they must 
find their reward in their own pursuits and the general applause of 
men ; for such language will apply as well to one class of men as 
another, and the fact that it is not thought sufficient in the case 
of military and political services, shew that it has not much mean- 
ing in such a country as ours, though it might be perfectly satisfac- 
tory in a republic. Wedo not suppose that the titles of Cuvier, La- 
place, and Humboldt were any honour to them ; they were only the 
signs that their merit was understood, and therefore were an honour 
to the governments which bestowed them. Great men are not in- 
sensible to applause; they like to know that their country thinks 
them deserving of honour ; and it is natural enough that they should 
feel neglected, if they see respect paid to the services of others, 
which is denied to them. 

Why also are not naturalists appointed to attend our naval ex- 
peditions ? They might not go under that designation, perhaps, 
but some appointment might be secured for them, which would put 
them beyond the reach of want, and enable them to pursue their 
researches under more favourable circumstances than when they go 
forth alone. The military parties sent so often into the regions 
which border our colonies, might be made far more serviceable than 
they are, to the cause of science. Much indirect and yet effectual 
patronage might be extended to able men, by administrations com- 
posed of persons who know the value of intellectual things. Some- 
thing of this kind has already been done; but much more remains 
to do ; and no public men will secure to themselves a more honour- 
able remembrance, than those who add the treasures of other lands 
to those of our own country. 

It is for the sake of the country, that we would recommend 
that such patronage should be extended. Men distinguished by 
their scientific attainments, will be sure of all the respect which 
they can desire, either for themselves or their favourite pursuits ; 
but the country ought to secure the benefit and honour to itself as 
far as possible. Whether it does or not, the pursuits will be fol- 
lowed and discoveries will be made. The studies are too fasci- 
nating to need the excitement of external rewards, and, as we have 
expressly said, it is not on this ground that we think governments 
would be wise to give them. Those sciences, which make us 
acquainted with the liberality of nature, are embraced within the 
province of religion. ‘Those who engage in them most devotedly, 
have their religious feelings quickened by their familiarity with 
nature. For science, in our day, is not satisfied with investigating 
properties, laws, and powers—it insists on looking for benevolent 
design ; it considers its work unfinished, till it ascertains the 
purpose of kindness with which everything was created. Thus it 
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is, that religion exerts a commanding influence over all the pursuits 
of enlightened minds ; they feel that it is only in the religious di+ 
rection, that they can travel from glory to glory. : 





Arr. V.—The Confessions of an Elderly Gentleman, JIilustrated by 
Siz Female Portraits, from highly-finished Drawings, by E. T. 
Parris. By the Countess or Brsssineron. London: Longman. 
1836. | 


Lavy Biessineton has never published a cleverer volume than 
the present. Each of the six portraits forms the subject of a-na- 
turally-constructed tale, two of them being pathetic, the others 
lively and humorous, but the whole beautifully diversified and. con+ 
trasted ; while the autobiographist himself, is one and the, same 
self-complacent, shrewd, and vain personage from . beginning to 
end. Indeed, his character is appreciated and kept up throughout, 
with a truth, a consistency, and a cordiality, as if the writer had ex+ 
perienced in her own history and feelings every thing laid to the 
charge of ‘“‘ The Elderly Gentleman.” With the ease and. care- 
lessness of a master, and with not a little of the grace of poetry, 
many of the vices, the follies, and questionable features of the world 
of fashion are here set forth, and not a few important lessons urged, 
sometimes slily, sometimes with commanding authority, but always 
effectively. But, though the picture which is thus presented of the 
ways and feelings that characterize our people of highest rank in 
society be, we believe, unexaggerated, yet it is, upon the whole, any+ 
thing but complimentary ; nor can we flatter our fair. readers with 
the assurance that they look less faulty than the lords, of the eres 
ation. It also appears to us, that the writer has displayed a great 
deal of the nicest discrimination and keenest perception in-her -de- 
lineation of female motives and foibles ; and that not a few of her 
thrusts will reach the consciences even of those whose sensibilities 
have been seared or smothered by the artificialities of fashionable life; 
In this way, perhaps, there have been few volumes of sermons that 
have more successfully exposed and put to the blush the heartless 
follies of the most influential class of mankind. 

The two following sentences, which are the first in the volume, let 
the reader taste at once of the style and the spirit of the work, 
“©*« Who cares, or thinks, about Elderly Gentlemen,’ methinks. I 
hear a young lady exclaim, as throwing down this book with a dis- 
dainful air, she demands of the shopman at the library, ‘ If there 
is not something new? You mistake, fair lady, many are they 
who think of little else than of elderly gentlemen ; but, alas! there 
are young wives impatient to enact the part of young, widows; 
heirs in a hurry to come into possession ; holders of post obits; ex, 
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pectant legatees ; and faithful servants anxious to render the last 
duties to their dear masters, and to receive the meed of their dis- 
interested services.” ‘Thus these “ Confessions” open, and thus 
our vain, garrulous, and gouty old gentleman begins to give us the 
story of his six affaires du ceur ; who, being born to a large 
fortune, and having sought for pleasure from every source, at home 
and abroad, which that fortune could command, finds for a mind 
teeming with ennui, and a frame weakened and bloated by luxu- 
rious indulgence, occupation, and the highest gratification which 
his heart is capable of experiencing, in unlocking and examining 
the drawers of his old escritoir, when brought along-side of his 
easy chair—the same treasury having remained at his country-seat, 
which he had not visited for twenty-five years before, though it 
contained piles of letters, in delicate handwriting, tied up with ri- 
bands of as delicate dye; gentle ghosts of departed pleasures and 
forgotten pains! Muniatures of languishing blue-eyed blondes, and 
sparkling piquantes brunettes, and many other love-tokens and 
trophies of his days of gallantry. Upon six of these portraits, Mr. 
Parris has employed his fancy, and been lucky enough, though not 
with equal success, to make them tell their.own story, even before 
the fuller narrative which they illustrate has been perused. Cer- 
tainly, they are six beautiful creatures, and quite worthy of six se- 
parate admirers. No wonder, then, that the old egotist should 
juxuriate over their portraits and correspondence, in spite of the 
twinges which the gout sent through his feet—these barometers of 
health—and of years, which had dried up the warm currents of the 
heart, when good living had changed the face once white, into a 
rich rubicund hue, making the “ erst pale, one red.” We must 
now take a leaf from each chapter, and thereby present a portion of 
the sketch of the several distinct and admirably drawn Cynthias. 

“The Elderly Gentleman’s” first flame, and for whom the 
strongest, the most rational sentiments of love he ever experienced, 
were felt, was by name Louisa Sydney, whose miniature he thus 
introduces. 

“There are the eyes, blue as heaven’s own cerulean hue, and the 
cheek with its delicate tint, resembling the leaf of a newly blown rose. 
There are the long and silken tresses of lightest brown, that wantoned 
over her finely rounded shoulders, descending to a waist, whose exquisite 
symmetry was unequalled. Well do I remember, when one of those silken 
glossy ringlets was severed from her beautiful head, to fill the locket now 
before me! Poor, dear Louisa! how she loved me! Thete is something 
soothing and delightful in the recollection of a pure-minded woman’s af- 
fection ; it is the oasis in the desert of a worldly man’s life, to which his 
feelings turn for refreshment, when wearied with the unhallowed pas- 
sions of this work-o’day world. I would not voluntarily relinquish the 
memory of Louisa’s love for all—all—what shal] Isay! Alas! my all of 
enjoyment is now so limited, that I have little to resign; but that, 
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and much, much more, would I surrender, sooner than part from the con- 
viction that she loved me. 

“ Louisa Sydney was not only beautiful, but she was mild and gentle, 
beyond description ; yet her gentleness, and amazing docility, had nothing 
of insipidity in them, for they originated in a perfect freedom from selfish- 
ness, that led her to yield her own wishes to those of the person she loved, 
a concession, not of reason but of volition. She absolutely lived for 
those dear to her; and had more pleasure in obeying their desires, than 
in gratifying her own.”—pp. 11—13. 

But Louisa was one of those spiritualized and fragile creatures 
who are too good and angelic in beauty to live to middle age, and 
whose early doom is augured from the very loveliness of form and 
of mind. Here is the first letter she ever wrote him. 


“¢T fear you will think me too lightly won, and blame my imprudence 
in answering the note you placed in my hand on leaving the ball. ‘That 
note has told me all that I longed to know, which I hoped, yet doubted. 
And yet a feeling of remorse poisoned my enjoyment while reading it ; 
for, conscience whispered that I ought not to have received it, and 
that in perusing it I violated the duty I owe dear mamma, Every word 
of kindness from her (and never does she speak to me save in kindness) 
seems to reproach me for this duplicity. Do let me tell her; or, better 
still, confess to her yourself, that you love me; for there is something that 
looks like guilt in mystery, which renders it abhorrent to me.’ ”—p. 18, 


“* Poor dear Louisa”’—as he calls her immediately after read 
this letter—died on the very day which was to have seen their we 4 
joined at the altar ; and as this was his most genuine attachment, a 
sight of her portrait and her letters really draws tears from the 
red-faced, fat, and paunched sexagenarian! He even assures his 
readers that he mourned for her during two long dreary years, and 
was romantic enough to believe he could never love again. Expe- 
rience, however, proved the fallacy of such a persuasion, and Ara- 
bella Wilton, a brilliant but worthless coquette, was the first to. put 
his moping and lachrymose sensibility to flight ; though the senti- 
ment she inspired was a much more common one than real affec- 
tion. We like to behold the portrait, or to read the description, of 
a beautiful woman, especially if a woman is the artist, and there- 
fore we quote that of Arabella. 

“The artist has caught the half-imperious, yet winning expression jof 
her sparkling black eyes, which seemed to say, as plain as ever such orbs 
could speak, ‘ Resist me if you can.’ What a profusion of raven. tresses 
fall round that oval face! how rich is the sunny tint of her cheek, and 
the ripe crimson of her lips; lips that never opened except to smile, or 
give utterance to some sprightly badinage, whose malice, as the French 
call it, was forgiven in consideration of the beautiful mouth that origi- 
nated it. Arabella was the very opposite of the gentle Louisa; she com- 
manded, rather than won, her admirers into love, and seemed so certain 
of their hearts, and gave so little security of yielding hers in exchange, 
that she kept them (and she had not a little battalion) in a perpetual state 
of qué vive.” —p. 45. 
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But, had ‘‘ The Elderly Gentleman” not been given to eaves- 
dropping, Arabella would, to a certainty, have entrapped him, 
by the toils with which she surrounded and drew upon his vanity. 
Disgusted, however, by the discovery of her character and motives, 
he turned his attention to flirtations with married women ; if, says 
the writer, that most demoralizing of all fashionable follies, and 


ST frequently leads to crimes of a deep dye, may be so lightly 
named. 


*‘ This species of folly is unknown on the Continent, where, though the 
women are much less virtuous than our own, a greater degree of external 
decorum, and respect for appearances, exists. They, while too frequently 
violating virtue, pay it the homage of assuming its outward decencies ; a 
species of artifice which the great majority of our females, satisfied with 
not outraging the reality, totally disregard. 

‘«‘ T know this assertion, as to the superior appearance of outward de- 
corum in continental ladies, will be cavilled at; but, the cavillers will be 
confined to those who have not had personal opportunities of judging, and 


1 beg it may be remembered, | am referring to the semblance, and not to 
the reality of virtue.”—pp. 92, 93. 


For two years, while cherishing the disgust inflicted by the con- 
duct of the coquette Arabella, did the flirtations thus characterized, 
engage the hero of these “‘ Confessions ;” and, “ strange;to say,” 
goes ¢the record, “‘ rarely were my attentions repulsed, even by 
those who would have shuddered at vice, could they have beheld it 
devoid of the blandishments with which sophistry, false sentiment, 
and meretricious refinement delight to adorn it.” And then comes 
his third love, Lady Mary Vernon. This is the second pathetic 
tale, and one of great power and beauty. We have not been able 
to read it with unmoistened eyes, albeit we are not given to the 
melting mood. ‘This saint-like and noble beauty is thus pic- 
tured. 

“« Ay, there is her portrait; yet, exquisitely lovely as itis, how far short 
does it fall of the original, when I first beheld her. There are her soft, 
melancholy eyes, that seemed as if they were only made to look at the 
heavens, so sublime, yet chastened, is their expression. There is her lofty 
and expansive forehead ; never had intellect a fairer throne; and those 
gently curved raven brows, that lent such a character of pensiveness to 
her face. How beautiful was the almost transparent paleness of her 
cheek, the paleness of high thought, not disease. Yes, Lady Mary’s 
was a countenance, once seen never to be forgotten: it wasthe face we 
picture to ourselves cf a saint, rather than that of an angel, for it denoted 
that she had known suffering and sorrow; though purity shone so con- 
spicuously in its every lineament, that no one could behold her, without a 
conviction that hers was a spotless mind. 

** It was at the Duchess of D ’s that I first met her; and, though ac- 





customed to see beauty in all its forms, hers made such an impression on 
me, that 1 could scarcely withdraw my eyes from her face. Lady C. 
asked and obtained permission to present me; and I approached her, in- 
ternally hoping, with my accustomed vanity, that 1 might soon discover 
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the art of thawing the frozen coldness of her looks. Her voice was low, 
yet distinct and harmonious, beyond any voice I had ever heard; and 
who is insensible to this powerful attraction in a female? an attrac. 
tion that frequently atones for the want of all others. She looked full in 
the face of the person she addressed, with an expression of such calmness 
and purity, that the most reckless libertine could not have hazarded a 
light word, or indulged a gross thought, in her presence. The men ap- 
proached her with an air of reverential deference; and even the women, 
the most remarkable for their levity, assumed a decorous reserve, as if 
rebuked by the dignified modesty of her demeanour, Such was the re- 
spect with which she soon inspired me, that I felt discomposed at seeing 
some of my female acquaintances, whose purity I had reason to doubt, 
address her; it seemed to me as if the very atmosphere she breathed, 
ought not to have been profaned by their presence,”’—pp. 94—96. 


Lady Mary is yoked to an erring husband, whom, however, she 
never upbraids, but loves with unshaken tenderness. A duel cur- 
tails his life, fought the very next day, after he had resolved and 
vowed to his matchless wife, that never again would he be unfaith- 
ful to her. We extract part of an affecting scene, 


“ <T feel I am dying,’ uttered Mr. Vernon, ‘ let me see my wife.’ 

‘«‘ There seemed to be some hesitation on the part of the surgeons; but 
he again demanded her presence, adding, in a faint voice, 

“‘« Tt is useless to torture me, life is ebbing fast, and all will soon be 
over.” 

‘In a few minutes, I heard Lady Mary enter the room froma private 
staircase ; when, the ejaculation of ‘Oh! my poor Mary!’ from Mr. Ver- 
non, told how deep must have been that expression of anguish on her 
countenance which thus caused him to lose, in his pity for Aer, all sense 
of his own sufferings.’ 

««¢ Pray, madam, be composed,’ said one of the surgeons, 

‘¢s Think not of me,’ replied she, in accents that made me tremble; so 
profound, though subdued, was the despair they denoted. 

« «Leave us, leave us,’ said Mr. Vernon, ‘ I have much to say ere yet 
my strength totally fails me.’ 

“ The surgeons left the library for an inner room ; and I then could hear 
the stifled sobs of the husband, mingled with the low, sweet voice of the 
wife. 

‘««« You will be spared to me, my own love ; the Almighty is merciful,’ 
murmured Lady Mary. 

““* No: Mary, my blessed Mary, I feel that my wound is mortal. I 
have deserved this punishment ; yes, I own that Ijhave deserved it. How 
could I be so infatuated, so madly infatuated, as to yield to her seductions, 
and forget for a moment you, who have ever been an angel to me 2” 

«Think not of this fatal subject now, dearest,’ replied Lady Mary, 
‘ think only of our cordial, our happy reconciliation of last night; when 
you abjured the only error of which you had to accuse yourself.’ 

‘« Yes, Mary, God be thanked ! I waited not for adeath-bed to repent ; 
for, I then fully determined never to see that woman again; and had life 
been spared me, this resolution would have been faithfully sustained. My 
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folly, my guilt, have led to this fatal result ; and I shall be torn frony you, 
my, own Mary, just when I had re-awakened to a sense of all I owe you, 
without the power of atoning for the illsI have inflicted. How precious 
appear now the days] have wasted! Oh, Mary! what would I not give 
for a few months, ai few weeks even, of life to be spent with you. ' Her 
husbarid,challenged me; to refuse to meet him was impossible ; and fondly 


as, 1 -weuld' now cling to existence, I would rather die by Ais hand, 
than, that he should have fallen by mine. I was determined not to return 
his fires for, I repeat, I would not for worlds have his blood on my head. 
Will, you forgive me, my precious Mary, for talking of her? But too well 
do. know your generous, your pitying heart, to doubt that you will par- 
don..me., She is driven from her home, dishonoured, and an outcast; I 
am the cause of all the evil that has befallen her, and it weighs heavily on 
my mind, Promise me, that when.I am gone, you will bestow on her the 
means of existence.’ 

“* Doubt it not, dearest, all, everything shall be done; but you well 
be,spared to,my prayers. Oh! donot say, do not think otherwise.’ 

‘** Alas! my Mary, how can I deceive you? I feel that my hours are 
numbered; but let me conclude for ever the painful subject on which we 
were) speaking. Even now, Mary, this wretched woman may be in want ; 
send to her, 1 entreat you, sufficient supply to screen her from pecuniary 
difficulties. My friend Spencer will lend me a few hundreds; for, as I 
told you last night, I have squandered away such immense sums of late, 
that I have scarcely any money left at my banker’s.’ 


** * My aunt has placed a large sum at my disposal, dearest love, and I 
shall send it to this unhappy woman immediately.’ 


_** © Bless you, bless you, Mary; I knew you would cheerfully act as 
you are now doing.’ ”’—pp. 149—152. 

Lady Mary soon follows her husband to the grave, without 
knowing that she left on earth a heart that would long bleed for her 
Joss; nor had Mr. Lyster any grounds for consoling himself by 
thinking that she would have pitied the attachment she had in- 
spired in him. But when he afterwards might hear some heartless 
coxcomb or witless worldling, pronounce women to be incapable of 
lasting attachment, he has turned from them with scorn, to think of 
Lady Vernon, whose love neither neglect, unkindness, nor even 
death itself could change. In a few months, however, he again 
mingled with the busy crowd, frequenting his old haunts, the clubs, 
and looking in at most of the fashionable routs and balls of the 
season—mothers, aunts, and married sisters, honouring him with 
no-small portion of their attention, because his fortune, which was 
large, was magnified into more than double its amount. But having 
an intuitive fear of the interested motives of unmarried women, he 
sought the society of those, who, if less interested, were not less in- 


teresting—the married. And now for his fourth love, who be- 
longed to this latter class. 


‘« At this period I was presented to Lady Elmscourt, one of the reigning 
belles of the day, though as the French would say, un peu passée. The 
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time which had elapsed since her diploma of beauty had been conferred 
upon her seemed to have set upon it the stamp of universal concurrence: 
Nobody could question the authenticity of charms, acknowledged during 
twenty years; hence, her reputation for loveliness passed current, | 
after the attractions that had acquired it, had lost'their lustre, 1G 

_ “My attention was drawn towards her, at the period to which I 
am now recurring, not merely by her beauty, though that might have ex- 
cused the thraldom of wiser heads than mine, but by‘a certain air of sen- 
timent that pervaded her countenance; and which, if it amounted not 
quite to melancholy, possessed all the softness and charm, which a gentle 
pensiveness never fails to lend a handsome woman in the eyes of a ‘man 
who: has known a disappointment of the heart. Lady Elmscourt; how- 
ever, waseven then arrived at that age, when to guess the precise number 
of lustresshe had numbered, becomesa difficult task ; admirers always ‘di- 
minishing one, if not two, and the world in general, and friends in’ parti- 
cular, adding an equal number. 

« She insinuated, or implied, for what well-bred woman ever does more 
on such subjects, that she was thirty-three. This acknowledgment was 
made by references to epochs, when she was, as she said, quite a child; or 
to others, when she first came out. Her cheek had lost none of its 
bloom, perhaps it had increased, rather than diminished the brightness of 
its hue; for it wore a certain fixed, though still a fine red, that never ap- 
pears before maturity has for some years replaced the delicate and eva- 
nescent tints which belong only to youth. ) 

“ Her eyes were as brilliant, but less pellucid than formerly; her hair 
as glossy, but much less‘profuse in its wavy tresses; and her rounded 
charms approached that dreaded degree of embonpoint, which imdicates 
the motherly as well as the matronly character. Certain slight linés, ‘so 
slight as to be almost imperceptible, arownd the eyes, and a protuberance 
of the skin beneath them, furnished the envious with proofs that, as they 
coarsely remarked, though she had /e chair de poule, she yet..was no 
chicken. But imposing as was all this evidence, it failed to convince. me 
that she was other than a very beautiful and captivating woman, more 
especially in a well lighted ball-room, or in the softened shade of her own 
boudoir. It is only rendering justice to her taste to add, that she seldom 
allowed the garish sun to shine on her charms, or submitted hersalf, un. 
veiled, to the dangerous ordeal of broad daylight. Aap eae 

Blessed with an indulgent husband, a large fortune, and’ uninter- 
rupted good health, what could be the cause of the apparent melancholy 
of Lady Elmscourt ? . This question I asked myself more than once’; and 
its solution not only piqued my curiosity, but excited my interest. - Alit- 
tle more discrimination on my part, might have easily led to a discovery 
of the source of her chagrin. But, 1 was never remarkable for, being 
quick-sighted to the defects of a handsome woman; and in this precise 
case was willing to invest with the ennobling halo of sentiment, a pecu- 
liarity which originated but in weakness of mind. Lady Elmscourt was 
mourning over her departed youth, and departing beauty; the grad 
desertion of which, few women are philosophical enough to behold with 
resignation or equanimity. Nor can we blame this regret, when’ we 
consider how much we foster their vanity ; and encourage the culpable 
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notion, that youth and the charms of person are their surest, if not best 
claims on our attachment.”—pp. 184—187. 


‘* When,” says Lady Blessington, “‘ a woman acknowledges to 
an admirer that she is not happy, there is but one course left for 
him to pursue, which is to swear that he is miserable, and that he 
loves madly, hopelessly ; taking most artful care that she shall infer 
from his looks and tones, as well as from his speech, that she is 
the object of this hopeless passion.” ‘This is one of the piquant 
hints which abound in this volume, and is followed by a sentence 
not less so. ‘‘ Women,” continues she, “ like to inspire hopeless 
passions ; for even the most mundane of the sweet sex, always re- 
tain some portion of the pristine romance of their characters ; just 
as flowers, though withered and faded, still retain some faint rem- 
nant of their native perfume.’ But Mr. Lyster’s ripening inti- 
macy with Lady Elmscourt is checked by the sight of a perfect 
Hebe, with blue eyes, lips like divided cherries, cheeks that shamed 
the rose, hair of chesnut brown, “ emulating the tendrils of the 
vine in its wavy spiral curls, and the softness and gloss of the finest 
silk in its texture, with gently curved brows, and long eye-lashes 
of the darkest hue.” Now, this lovely young creature is no other 
than Lady Elmscourt’s daughter ; and while the mother, who is 
jealous of the attentions paid to that daughter, feels indignant, Mr. 
Lyster is so vain as to think he has established an interest in the 
lovely girl’s heart, interpreting all her blushes, sparkling glances, 
and unsuspecting vivacity, as certain proofs in his. favour; so that 
when at length, invited by Lady Emily’s father, Lord Elmscourt, to 
visit the family at their country residence, he looks upon himself 
as being little short of the noble lord’s son-in-law. On the day of 
his arrival at that residence, he found several guests assembled. 


“ ‘When dinner was announced, the Marquess of Ambleside conducted 
our hostess to the salle a manger. I waited,expecting to see Lord Bel- 
mont offer his arm to Lady Emily; but, to my surprise, as well as de- 
light, her father seized my hand, and desired me to lead her to dinner. 
This I considered as an open acknowledgment of my position as an accre- 
dited suitor; and I looked with something of triumph towards Lord Bel- 
mont, expecting to see him overwhelmed with mortification. But, no 
symptom of any such feeling appeared ; and I wondered at his insensi- 
bility, where such a prize as Lady Emily was in question. 

‘** Seated next to this lovely creature, and now considering myself in 
the light of an acknowledged lover, I devoted the whole of my attention 
to her during dinner. I was in the highest possible spirits, and my gaiety 
seemed contagious, as all the party partook init. I saw, or fancied I saw, 
a malicious smile on the countenance of Lady Elmscourt, as she observed 
the animation and self-complacency of my manner; and, what a little 
piqued me, occasionally detected looks of intelligence interchanged by 
Lady Emily and Lord Belmont, indicative of the existence of a more fa- 
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miliar intercourse between them, than I wished my future bride to have 
with any man save me. 

“ While I was meditating on the decorum, if not prudery, which I 
should exact from my fair neighbour when I should have a right to dic- 
tate to her, I was thunderstruck by hearing the Marquess of Ambleside, 
in a voice too clear and distinct to admit of adoubt of its correctness, ask 
Lady Belmont to drink wine with him. I gazed around to discover 
ation there was not some mistake, or to ascertain to whom this civility 
was addressed ; but, to my utter horror and dismay, saw his lordship’s 
cold formal eyes fixed on Lady Emily, who quietly assented to his pro- 
posal, totally unconscious of my state of mind! 

“ T felt the blood recede from my heart, and mount to my temples. I 
feared I should fall from my chair, so sudden and overpowering was the 
shock I had received. But a glass of water revived me, and prevented 
any exhibition of what was passing in my breast.”—pp. 233—235. 


But the marriage of Lady Emily and Lord Belmont had actually 
been celebrated a week before ; ahd for two years previously the 
parties had been betrothed ; thus providing for the vainest of ego- 
tists a chastisement that was not soon forgotten. From this pe- 
riod he became more suspicious than ever of female attentions ; he 
turned with dislike from any approach to the sentimental in con- 
versation ; and grew almost angry if a young lady cast down her 
eyes, or blushed, in his presence. Nevertheless, having found his 
way to Cheltenham, he is again fascinated; and now for the portrait 
of Caroline. 


** Miss Villiers was singularly beautiful; a beauty that consisted even 
more in expression than in features, though hers were nearly faultless. 
Her eyes were of dark blue; and might have been considered too dazzling, 
from their constant flashing (no other word can ! find to convey their 
beaming vivacity), had they not been shaded by lashes whose length and 
jetty hue softened their lustre. Her nose was neither Roman nor Gre- 
cian, but, according to my taste, much prettier than either of those clas- 
sical models ; it was what the French call mignon, and un peu retroussé. 
Her mouth was small, with full red lips, as hke Suckling’s description of 
those of his mistress, as if it had been written for them; ‘and her teeth, 
those indispensable requisites to beauty, were matchless. 

‘The only fault a hypercritical connoisseur in loveliness could have 
detected in this charming face, was, that the cheek bones were rather too 
high and prominent, hinting that their owner had either Irish or Scots 
blood in her veins. But even this peculiarity added to the piquancy of 
her countenance. Her hair was of the darkest shade of brown, and her 
complexion of the most brilliant and healthful tint. Never did I behold 
a face so captivating, nor so lavishly endowed with an endless variety of 
expression! Now sparkling with archness, and in the following mo- 
ment softly beaming with all the touching innocence and amiability of a 
gentle child. But, if a fault might have been discovered in her face, the 
most fastidious critic would have vainly looked for one in her figure, 
which was symmetry itself. Slight, yet beautifully round, every move- 
ment betrayed some new grace; and her hands and feet (those infallible 
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indications of high birth), were of such exquisite proportions that they 
would have redeemed almost any personal defect, had such existed.”— 
pp. 250, 251. 


He happens to be an inmate in the same caravanserai with the 
Villiers family, and to have overheard a conversation between this 
exquisite creature and her companion Miss Percy, a lady of more 
advanced years ; from which dialogue he learns that Caroline is, by 
her fond but dogmatical and coarse-minded father, doomed to be- 
come the wife of a baronet nearly as aged as himself, whose chief 
recommendation to Sir Thomas Villiers is, that he is an equally 
keen chess-player. But the match is exceedingly repugnant to 
the young lady, while our elderly gentleman fancies, from certain 
observations gathered in the course of his eaves-dropping habits, 
that he would be preferred. Caroline, however, is united for better 
and for worse to Sir Henry Moreton, the man whom she thought so 
repulsively old, and who wore “ creaking shoes and a wig.”” Mr. 
Lyster takes it to heart, and seeks, from travel, diversion to his me- 
Jancholy. ‘Ten years thus elapse, during which he indulges the 
whimsical fancy, that he was not indifferent to the fascinating Ca- 
roline ; but no sooner does he learn from an old newspaper that her 
husband has paid the debt of nature, than he hurries home from 
Russia to offer the widow, no doubt still lovely, his hand. 


“I paused not, rested not, even for a day, until I reached London. 
Some one else might forestall my happiness. Beauty and talents like hers, 
could not fail to command admirers; and I trembled lest I should be too 
late in the proposal I intended to make her. 

‘“‘ T ascertained that she was in town, and immediately called at her 
house, a stately mansion in Hanover Square. On being shown to the 
library, I found my old acquaintance, Miss Percy, wearing the same de- 
mure aspect, but not placid countenance, that I remembered at Chelten- 
ham. Alas! time had dealt rudely with her complexion, and taken away 
all the roundness of her figure, which now presented angles little in 
harmony with feminine grace. Encircling her eyes were certain marks, 
known by the vulgar appellation of crow’s feet; and, descending from her 
nostrils to her thin lips, were two muscles, in such alto relievo, as to dis- 

ay the anatomy of the movements of her mouth. I was startled at 
beholding this change. 

‘«« What |’ thought I, ‘ if Caroline should be as wofully altered as is her 
friend : if she, who was disposed to be rather too sylph-like, should, from 
the unhappiness of an ill-assorted union, have faded to a shadow, like the 
creature before me |’ 


‘«* Her ladyship is only now beginning to receive her friends,’ added 


Miss Percy, ‘ and is at this moment engaged with her lawyer; but she 
will be here in a short time.’ 

«‘ Almost while she uttered these words, a /arge good-looking woman 
entered the room, with a high colour, and cheeks whose plumpness en- 
croaching considerably on the precincts of her eyes, caused them to appear 
much smaller than suited the proportion accorded to the lines of beauty. 
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Her figure harmonized perfectly with her face; and was one of those to 
whom the epithet, ‘ a stout /ady,’ is always applied. She approached me, 
while I stood in silent wonder, and in accents never to be forgotten, ex- 
claimed,‘ Ah! I see, Mr. Lyster, you do not recognise me,’ 

‘* Ye gods! it was Caroline that now stood before me, the once beauti- 
ful Caroline! But never had such a transformation taken place in mortal, 
I was almost petrified by the sight, and could scarcely command sufficient 
presence of mind to go through the common forms of politeness, by main- 
taining a conversation. 

*** Come, Mr. Lyster,’ said Lady Moreton, (again to call the stout lady 
before me, ‘ Caroline,’ would be mockery), ‘ come with me, that I may 
show you what you, I am sure, as an old friend, will have pleasure in 
seeing. 

¥s “What can she mean ?’ thought I, asI followed her through the ante 
room; ‘ but, after seeing herself, nothing can shock or surprise me.’ 

‘« She opened the door of a large room, in the middle of which stood 
two rocking horses, mounted by a boy and girl, two chubby, rosy-faced 
children, bearing a strong resemblance to her ladyship; not as she formerly 
looked, but as she at present appeared. Two other, and younger children, 
were toddling about the room with their nurses, making no little noise; 
and at a table in the recess of the window, sat the two elder scions of the 
family stock, engaged at chess. | : 

*«* There, Mr. Lyster, are my two eldest sons,’ said Lady Moreton. 
‘This is Sir Henry Moreton, and the other is Sir Thomas Villiers, ‘to 
whom my poor father’s baronetcy devolved. Are they not strikingly like 
their father and grandfather, Mr. Lyster ?” 

“‘ Never were seen two more extraordinary resemblances! and the gra- 
vity of their countenances, and the strict attention they paid their game, 
completed all the features of this wonderful similarity. 

**«They will play for whole hours together,’ continued Lady Moreton, 
pensively ; ‘and are never so happy as when thus employed. Nothing 
affords me a greater gratification than to watch them at such moments; 
Mr. Lyster ; for their occupation brings back to me the memory of those 
dear, and lost to me for ever ’ and she wiped a tear, yes, positively, a 
real tear, from her eye. : 

““* Come, Henry, my dear, come and speak to this gentleman,’ resumed 
his mother, with a tremulous voice. 

‘‘ The boy approached me with measured steps, and a formal air; and 
his shoes creaked so exactly as those of his father used to do, that for'a 
moment I looked at his hair, expecting to see that he also wore a wig, so 
precisely did he appear a miniature copy of the defunct Baronet. 

««« Tt is strange,’ said Lady Moreton, ‘ to what a degree he has all the 
little personal peculiarities of his poor dear father. Ido not know, Mr. 
Lyster, whether you ever observed that my dear Sir Henry’s shoes always 
creaked? At first, I had a distaste to the sound; for I was, as you may 
remember, a giddy, and perhaps an over fastidious girl, about trifles. © But 
one soon learns to approve all the peculiarities of the father of one’s chil- 
dren; and I now have a pleasure, though it is not devoid of melancholy, im 
hearing my boy’s shoes creak like those of his father.’ Low 

“ The good natured mother was so perfectly in earnest, that, hang me, ifI 
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could smile at the bathos of this sentimentality; though, I confess, I la- 
mented that the young Sir Henry did not wear a wig, which would have 
perfected the almost irresistibly ludicrous resemblance. 

“ The mother kissed each and all of her progeny, with true maternal 
tenderness ; and I left her, perfectly cured of my old flame, and smiling at 
the illusion I had for ten years nourished, at the cost of sundry sighs and 
regrets.” —pp. 276—283. 


And thus, for the sixth and for the last time, is “‘ The Elderly 
Gentleman” cured of his passion, being, in spite of his many and 
various gallant efforts, fairly and irrevocably laid upon the shelf, 
not only a stale but a misshapen old bachelor. The reader, though 
instructed and amused by every one of the tales, feels no regret at 
this forlorn result, for he perceives, that to the end of the chapter 
Mr. Lyster is the same self-complacent and vain egotist that he 
was in his gayest days. Still, one parts with him with reluctance, 
and could be very well content to accompany him through two 
volumes more ; nay, for anything that we see, the matter before 
us might have been expanded to that extent, without fatiguing 
the reader, and been to his profit. It is, however, better as it is, 
for there are few fictions, though of thrice the exterior pretension 
of these “‘ Confessions,” that possess so much weight. 





Art. VI. 

1. Friendship’s Offering ; and Winter’s Wreath: A Christmas and 
New Year’s Present. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

2. Fisher’s Juvenile Serap-book. By Acnes Srrickitanp, and Ber- 
wARD Barton. Fisher, Son, and Co. 

3. The Christian Keepsake, and Missionary Manual. Edited by the 
Rev. Wm. Exuis. Fisher, Son, and Co. 

4. Fisher’s Drawing-room Scrap-book ; with Poetical Illustrations, by 
L. E.L. Fisher, Son, and Co. 

5. The Oriental Annual, Lives of the Moghul Emperors. By the Rev. 
Hosarr Caunter, B. D. With Twenty-two Engravings from Draw- 
ings by Wm. Daniell, R. A. Tilt. 

ANorTHER harvest has set in of these gay periodicals ; and, in so far 

as we can judge from the above list—which is rather an abundant 

beginning, so long before the end of the current year—we are in- 
clined to augur favourably of the whole crop. Like others of our 
vocation, we have of late years frequently complained of the flimsy 
and meretricious literature which these annual visitants brought, 
and spoken of the majority of them as being little better than draw- 
ing-room toys. But from the present specimens, we discover a de- 
cided improvement, and an effort to provide for the mind’s appetite 
more permanent and valuable aliment than heretofore. The palled 
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taste of the public demanded this increase of worth; in such mar- 
ketable commodities ; otherwise the time was not distant when they 
would have been regarded as a nauseating syrup. | 

We repeat, that in so far as our prefixed list enables us to judge, 
and in so far as the plan and scope of each of the volumes are to be 
regarded, there is a manifest advancement beyond the merits of the 
general family of Annuals of last year. Their exterior is not less 
glittering or gorgeous, their artistic illustrations are also equally 
beautiful and highly finished ; while the subjects treated of, whether 
by the artists or the writers, exhibit more of originality, possess 
more power, are better diversified, and are more judiciously selected, 
than their predecessors have, for some considerable time, generally 
displayed. Take “ Friendship’s Offering”—an old and familiar 
visiter—and while we might specify among its contributors a long 
array of writers, each of whom has earned an enviable fame, there 
are others new to us, but who are suitably yoked in the same beau- 
tiful labour. But, while it is grievous to miss the names of some 
AN gifted ones who were wont to enrich the pages of “ Friendship’s 
Offering,”’ and those of her sisterhood, and who will enrich them no 
more, there is, also, something like a compensating gratification in 
witnessing the accession referred to, and in learning that, as in the 
case of ‘Thomas Miller, the author of “ A Day in the Woods,” 
this “‘ Christmas and New Year’s Present” may be the means of - 
rescuing genius from obscurity, and first placing it in the full eye 
of the world. 

The plates which illustrate “ Friendship’s Offermg,” cannot be 
spoken of as superior specimens of art. ‘The external shape of the 
volume hardly admits of excellence of this kind; neither does the 
series of which this forms a uniform part, appear to pretend to such 
superiority. The strength and the beauty of the work are to be 
found in its tales—several of those now before us, possessing an en- 
chanting interest—and in the diversified sweetness, and, not unfre- 
quently, the sustained elevation of sentiment, which is essential 'to 
real poetry. Did our limits permit us, we should be glad to give 
an analysis of one or other of the longest pieces which the volume 
contains ; but this we must forego, and remain contented with as- 
suring our readers, that we think the present ‘‘ Winter’s Wreath” 
more than sustains its former character. 

On coming to the “ Juvenile Scrap-Book,” we must say that 
Mr. Fisher has outdone himself this year, in his several volumes 
above enumerated. It may be truly asserted, that there are pieces 
in the first-mentioned of them, which deserve to obtain a perennial 
existence in educational literature. But the names on the title-page 
are a sufficient guarantee for this. The embellishments are of a 
delightful order. They are remarkably well calculated to engage 
the notice and admiration of the young. 
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_ “ The Christian’s Keepsake”’ takes a higher aim, though it be @ 
work which few but the pious, and, we may add, the evangelical, 
will prize. To all suchit presents uncommon attractions. One of 
its principal objects is to diffuse authentic information respecting 
the progress and effects of Christianity in different quarters of the 
world ; and it therefore deals largely in short biographical histories 
and sketches, where unquestionable truth is adhered to, as well as in 
the effusions of devotional poetry. There is necessarily considerable 
pe apg in the effusions, but none of them are poor; nor, when 
such a muse as James Montgomery’s is found singing in these 
pages, can any one reasonably presume that the editor would allow 
very discordant voices to joininthe choir. Among the beautiful en- 
gravings which adorn this exquisitely got up volume, the portraits 
of Clarkson and Mrs. Hemans will be welcome to the philanthropic 
and the refined ; and that of the Caffre Chief, Jan Tzatzoe, to all 
who are the friends of Christian Missions. There is also a num- 
ber of pictures of real scenes, which are either magnificent, or lovely, 
or affecting in the extreme, according to the requirements of the 
subject described. 

Of the literary matter the prose articles have pleased us most. 
The subjects of them are particularly important, and, had we room, 
we would extract, on account of its absorbing interest, the whole of 
the paper contributed by the Rev. J. W. Doran, L.L.D., contain- 
ing recollections of Bishop Heber. The author of this article was 
a constant associate of that most estimable prelate, during the last 
days and hours of his precious life, and was one of the persons who 
actually assisted to rescue his body from the bath in which he was 
drowned. But, being unable to find space for the whole narrative, 
we select a specimen of the poetic and shorter pieces. ‘The verses 
are by the late and Jamented Thomas Pringle, who visited the Mis- 
sionary station at the Buffalo river, in Caffreland. They are ap- 
pended to the sketch of Jan T'zatzoe’s life, the Chief who was one 
of the first-fruits of modern missionary labours. 

“ A rugged mountain, round whose summit proud, 
The eagle sailed, or heaved the thunder cloud, 
Poured, from its cloven breast, a gurgling brook, 
Which down the grassy glades its journey took; . 
Oft bending round, to lave, with rambling tide, 

The groves of evergreen on either side, 

Fast by this stream, where yet its course was young, 
And stooping from the height, the forest flung 

A grateful shadow o’er the narrow dell, 

Appeared the Missionary's hermit cell. 

Woven of wattled boughs, and thatched with leaves, 
The sweet wild jasmine clustering to its eaves. 

It stood, with its small casement gleaming through, 
Between two ancient ecdars; round it grew 
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Clumps of acacias and young orange bowers, 
Pomegranate hedges, gay with scarlet flowers ; 
And pale-stemmed fig-trees, with their fruit yet green, 
And apple blossoms waving light between. 
All musical it seemed, with humming bees, . 
And bright-plumed sugar-birds among the trees, 
F luttered, like living blossoms. 
In the shade 

Of a grey rock, that midst the leafy glade, 
Stood like a giant sentinel, we found 
The habitant of this fair spot of ground— 
A plain, tall Scottish man, of thoughtful mien: 
Grave, but not gloomy. By his side was seen, - 
An ancient chief, of Amakosa’s race ; 
With javelin armed, for conflict or for chase ; 
And seated at their feet, upon the sod, 
A youth was reading from the word of God, 
Of him who came, for sinful-men to die, 
Of every race and tongue beneath the sky. 
Unnoticed, towards them we softly stept, 
Our friend was wrapt in prayer; the warrior wept, 
Leaning upon his hand; the youth read on; 
And then we hailed the group—the chieftain’s son, 
Training to be his country’s Christian guide, 
And Brownlee, and old Tshatshu, by his side.” | 

But what shall we say of Fisher’s ‘“‘ Drawing Room Scrap-book ?” . 
It certainly is a magnificent volume, which may,enter the most 
splendid and regal chambers in the empire without a blush. We 
do anticipate, that for the drawing-room, it will be without a rival 
this year. It is no toy, but a goodly quarto, and gorgeously ac- 
coutred, containing thirty-six plates, which are married to appro-. 
priate verse. The term ‘‘ Scrap,” we fear, is’ likely to convey an 
inadequate notion of the book, and to intimate a collection of 
trifles, instead of engravings from elaborate or celebrated pictures, 
And yet, it is truly a Scrap-book, for it presents a selection of 
pictures from various quarters, many of them familiar to the public, 
hoth at home and abroad. There are portraits, such as of Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord Melbourne, and the Duke of Wellington, painted 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, which are much gazed at, in the ‘print- 
shops. Pincess Victoria, by G. Hayter, and the late William 
Wilberforce, by G. Richmond, will not be less acceptable to the 
nation. Of scenes, landscape, civic, historical, and antique, there 
is a great variety. Of these we are at a loss which most to admire. 
They are certainly all admirable specimens of art, whether the 
efforts of the several painters or engravers be examined. Difference 
of taste will guide to the preference of some to others, where nothing 
but this difference can be alleged for the choice. But as we cannot 
transfer one of these imposing pictures into our pages, we must rest 
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contented with suggesting, that the diversity of subjects and artists 
which are thus offered to the public, is the best general recom- 
mendation which can belong to a Scrap-book. Were we to par- 
ticularize some of those which are most to our liking, we should 
certainly select the “ Site of the Castle of Ulesses,” “ Valetta, 
Malta,” and perhaps, for still better reasons, the ‘‘ Scene from the 
Ruins of Carthage.” And yet these three, though treating of 
subjects by no means dissimilar, are by different artists, who could 
not have done more, though pitted against each other, and a valuable 
prize at stake. We shall not vainly strive to define their peculiar 
excellencies ; for how inadequate is any description of a lovely 
picture !—but we present two specimens of the illustrative poetry. 
The first refers to the last-named subject, viz. the ‘* Ruins of Car- 
thage ;”” Miss Landon follows Sir G. Temple’s description, as given 
in his ‘* Excursions in the Mediterranean,’—an excellent au- 
thority. 
** Low it lieth—earth to earth— 
All to which that earth gave birth— 
Palace, market, street, and fane ; 
Dust that never asks in vain, 
Hath reclaimed its own again ; 
Dust, the wide world’s king. 
Where are now the glorious hours 
Of a nation’s gathered powers ? 
Like the setting of a star, 
In the fathomless afar : 
Time’s eternal wing, 
Hath around those ruins cast 
The dark presence of the past. 
Mind, what art thou? dost thou not 
Hold the vast earth for thy lot ? 
In thy toil, how glorious ! 
What dost thou achieve for us, 
Over all victorious ! 
God-like thou dost seem. 
But the perishing still lurks, 
In thy most immortal works ; 
Thou dost build thy home on sand, 
And the palace—girdled strand 
Fadeth like a dream. 
Thy great victories only show 
All is nothingness below.” 


Though these verses be not very powerful, they are sweet, and 
carry to the bosom affecting associations. We do not look upon it 
as by any means an easy task to set words to a vast variety of 
pictures : it requires a versatile fancy, rather than a creative ima- 
gination. In the volume before us, however, the poetic illustrations 
are respectable efforts, and much superior to the generality of 
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those which have been spent on pictorial subjects in the older 
Annuals. 

The foregoing verses have been bestowed on the melancholy past, 
—let us see how the muse discourses of the turmoiled present, 
and the hoped-for future. The theme is now “The Princess 
Victoria.” 


‘** A fair young face o’er which is only cast 
The delicate hues of spring, 

Though round her is the presence of the past, 
And the stern future gathers darkly fast ; 

As yet no heavy shadow loads their wing. 


A little while hast thou to be a child, 

Thy lot is all too high; 

Thy face is very fair, thine eyes are mild, 

But duties on thine arduous path are piled— 

A nation’s hopes and fears blend with thy destiny. 
Change is upon the world, it may be thine 

To soothe its troubled way, 

To make thy throne a beacon and a shrine, 
Whence knowledge, power, and liberty may shine, 
As yet they have not shone on mortal day. 

There is much misery on this worn earth, 

But much that may be spared ; 

Of great and generous thought there is no dearth, 
And highest hopes of late have had their birth, 
Hopes for the many, what the few have shared. 
The wind that bears our flag from soil to soil, 
Teaches us as it flies; 

It carries in its breath a summer spoil, 

And seeds spring up to stimulate man’s toil, 

So should our mind spread round its rich supplies 
Thou, Royal child, the future is thine own, 

May it be blessed in thee! 

May peace that smiles on all be round thy throne, 
And universal truth, whose light alone 

Gives golden records unto history.”’ 


‘“‘ The Oriental Annual’ possesses a very distinct character, and 
one altogether different from that of any of the volumes with which 
we have now grouped it. Mr. Caunter betakes himself to grave 
history, and to dig for his subject and the materials wherewith to 
give it breadth and interest in the eyes of ordinary readers, among 
obscure or conflicting chronicles, which are inacessible to ‘a vast 
majority of mankind. Little assuredly is commonly known of the 
Mohammedan history of India ; and one of the great difficulties to 
be encountered in rendering that history interesting and: popular, 
arises from the many details which abound in the chronicles, that 
must be dry to the present generation, especially of Kuropeaus, and 
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the multiplicity of hard names of persons and places which, as _ will 
readily be supposed, encumber the narrative. ‘These difficulties, 
however, the author has dexterously avoided to a far greater extent 
than we could have anticipated. His intimate acquaintance with 
the sources from which his facts are derived, and, no doubt, great 
labour, have been the means by which he has produced, not merely 
a readable book, but one which is both entertaining and instructive, 
and which should become popular. 

There is truly a wonderful lack of knowledge in this country, and, 
we may add, of anxiety to acquire knowledge, regarding the immense 
empire which now belongs to Britain in the East. The work, of 
which the present volume only professes to be a beginning, promises 
to fill up a great vacuum in this department, for the benefit of the 
community ; for, in commencing with the first conquest of Hindos- 
tan by Timur Beg, who is more commonly known under the name 
of Tamerlane, and its final conquest by Sultan Baber, we are brought 
to a long and twisted link in history, with which the people of the 
West, and we ourselves, are most interestingly connected, and to 
eras of superstition and delusion after which the power and the 
light of Christianity, it is to be hoped, are to be made manifest in 
an unparalleled degree ; and when, in all probability, the prowess, 
the civilization, and the religion, which have their strong-holds in 
Britain, will be the signal instruments of the mighty regeneration. 

The “ Lives of the Moghul Emperors,” we may anticipate, will 
afford little more variety than what the career of conquerors and 
warriors generally contains. But, to use the author’s ideas—the 
actions and progress of such men are often the embryos of great 
moral revolutions, and, therefore, become landmarks in the history 
of civilization and all the more elevated, beautiful, and desirable de- 
velopments of which the destinies of mankind are susceptible. 
Though battles and massacres be frightful things to contemplate, 
yet, “ as from the ashes which strew the forest that has been de- 
solated by fire, a fresher and more exuberant growth arises, so from 
the devastation of war, new societies frequently spring, which add 
order and harmony to the civil and moral world.”” May we not, 
therefore, hope that the Mohammedan conquest of Hindostan has 
been the means of presenting new views to the sovereigns of the 
West, and of preparing the way for the re-subjugation of that mea- 
sureless empire by the arms and knowledge of Christians ? 

In the course of the present volume, Mr. Caunter contrives to 
introduce, with ease and illustrative effect, the subjects for the 
« Twenty-two Engravings,”’ which embellish his pages. Of these 
engravings it is quite unnecessary to say more, than that they are 
worthy of the drawings of the artist with whose name they are con- 
nected, whose delineations of oriental scenery and subjects are so 
highly appreciated by all acquainted with the history of the arts. 
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The space which we can afford for any single volume at the head 
of this paper, admits not even of an outline of the career, as de- 
scribed by the author, either of the one celebrated name or the 
other, that has occupied his pen. We merely extract two passages, 
each containing a summary of the preceding history, from which no 
mean idea of Mr. Caunter’s talents, in this high walk of literature, 
will be derived. 


‘“‘ The character of this celebrated conqueror (Tamerlane) has been va- 
riously coloured, according to the bias of those who have recorded the 
great and stirring, but too frequently terrible, events of his life. 

‘‘ Timur is said to have been distinguished for his sincere piety, great 
veneration for religion, strict justice, and unbounded liberality; but it 
would be a difficult matter to find these virtues realised in the actions of 
his life, which was remarkable for hypocrisy, cruelty, and oppression. His 
religion appears to have been a weak and unmanly superstition, his piety, 
fanaticism, his ‘strict justice and unbounded liberality,’ mere effects of 
state policy—for he was neither just nor liberal beyond the boundaries of 
his own dominions. His ferocious massacres, his wanton devastations of 
countries, and demolition of cities, are sufficient to confirm the conclusion 
that he was really neither pious, liberal, nor just. That he was a man of 
commanding genius, consummate bravery, possessing admirable clearness \ 
of judgment, and almost infallible accuracy of perception, is evident to a 
demonstration. He spent nine years in foreign countries, to advance him- 
self in the knowledge necessary for dominion, where the great energy of 
his mind was displayed in councils and assemblies, and his undaunted cou- 
rage in personal combats and pitched battles; nevertheless, with all his 
great qualities, it is impossible not to see how deplorably they were ob- 
scured by the ferocious tendencies of his heart. 

“Timur in his person wastall, corpulent,and well shaped. His limbs were 
robust and muscular, his shoulders broad, his fingers thick, and his legs 
long. His forehead was spacious, and his head large, his eyes being pro- 
minent and penetrating. His complexion was fair, and extremely ruddy ; 
his vvice loud and piercing. He had improved his naturally vigorous con- 
stitution by temperance and exercise. He left behind him thirty-six sons 
and grandsons, besides seventeen female descendants, with all of whom he 
lived in general harmony and good-will. His authority over them was 
absolute ; and whenever one of the former was detected in any failure of 
duty, according to the laws of Jengyz Khan, he was punished with the 
bastinado, and then restored tofavour. The sceptre of Jagatay was one of 
twenty-seven held by this great conqueror, and he kept in.awe the whole 
Eastern world. . / 

‘‘ Timiir was a munificent prince, as is sufficiently proved by the cities, 
fortresses, bridges, palaces, mosques, hospitals, and serais, which he 
erected in his own dominions, and in different parts of Asia; the rivers 
and canals which he dug, besides the various institutions which he en- 
dowed and supported. Even his warmest admirers, however, admit/that 
he was a great dissembler, and yet he is stated to have so abhorred.a lie 
that he never forgave it; but it is to be suspected that his love of truth 
was a subsidiary quality of his mind, rather than a moral impulse, and was 
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the multiplicity of hard names of persons and places which, as _ will 
readily be supposed, encumber the narrative. ‘These difficulties, 
however, the author has dexterously avoided to a far greater extent 
than we could have anticipated. His intimate acquaintance with 
the sources from which his facts are derived, and, no doubt, great 
labour, have been the means by which he has produced, not merely 
a readable book, but one which is both entertaining and instructive, 
and which should become popular. 

There is truly a wonderful lack of knowledge in this country, and, 
we may add, of anxiety to acquire knowledge, regarding the immense 
empire which now belongs to Britain in the East. The work, of 
which the present volume only professes to be a beginning, promises 
to fill up a great vacuum in this department, for the benefit of the 
community ; for, in commencing with the first conquest of Hindos- 
tan by Timur Beg, who is more commonly known under the name 
of ‘Tamerlane, and its final conquest by Sultan Baber, we are brought 
to a long and twisted link in history, with which the people of the 
West, and we ourselves, are most interestingly connected, and to 
eras of superstition and delusion after which the power and the 
light of Christianity, it is to be hoped, are to be made manifest in 
an unparalleled degree ; and when, in all probability, the prowess, 
the civilization, and the religion, which have their strong-holds in 
Britain, will be the signal instruments of the mighty regeneration. 

The “ Lives of the Moghul Emperors,” we may anticipate, will 
afford little more variety than what the career of conquerors and 
warriors generally contains. But, to use the author’s ideas—the 
actions and progress of such men are often the embryos of great 
moral revolutions, and, therefore, become landmarks in the history 
of civilization and all the more elevated, beautiful, and desirable de- 
velopments of which the destinies of mankind are susceptible. 
Though battles and massacres be frightful things to contemplate, 
yet, “ as from the ashes which strew the forest that has been de- 
solated by fire, a fresher and more exuberant growth arises, so from 

the devastation of war, new societies frequently spring, which add 
order and harmony to the civil and moral world.” May we not, 
therefore, hope that the Mohammedan conquest of Hindostan has 
been the means of presenting new views to the sovereigns of the 
West, and of preparing the way for the re-subjugation of that mea- 
sureless empire by the arms and knowledge of Christians ? 

In the course of the present volume, Mr. Caunter contrives to 
introduce, with ease and illustrative effect, the subjects for the 
«Twenty-two Engravings,”’ which embellish his pages. Of these 
engravings it is quite unnecessary to say more, than that they are 
worthy of the drawings of the artist with whose name they are con- 
nected, whose delineations of oriental scenery and subjects are so 
highly appreciated by all acquainted with the history of the arts. 
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The space which we can afford for any single volume at the head 
of this paper, admits not even of an outline of the career, as de- 
scribed by the author, either of the one celebrated name or the 
other, that has occupied his pen. We merely extract two passages, 
each containing a summary of the preceding history, from which no 
mean idea of Mr. Caunter’s talents, in this high walk of literature, 
will be derived. 


‘“‘ The character of this celebrated conqueror (Tamerlane) has been va- 
riously coloured, according to the bias of those who have recorded the 
great and stirring, but too frequently terrible, events of his life. 

‘Timur is said to have been distinguished for his sincere piety, great 
veneration for religion, strict justice, and unbounded liberality; but it 
would be a difficult matter to find these virtues realised in the actions of 
his life, which was remarkable for hypocrisy, cruelty, and oppression. His 
religion appears to have been a weak and unmanly superstition, his piety, 
fanaticism, his ‘strict justice and unbounded liberality,’ mere effects of 
state policy—for he was neither just nor liberal beyond the boundaries of 
his own dominions. His ferocious massacres, his wanton devastations of 
countries, and demolition of cities, are sufficient to confirm the conclusion 
that he was really neither pious, liberal, nor just. ‘That he was a man of 
commanding genius, consummate bravery, possessing admirable clearness | 
of judgment, and almost infallible accuracy of perception, is evident to a 
demonstration. He spent nine years in foreign countries, to advance him- 
self in the knowledge necessary for dominion, where the great energy of 
his mind was displayed in councils and assemblies, and his undaunted cou- 
rage in personal combats and pitched battles; nevertheless, with all his 
great qualities, it is impossible not to see how deplorably they were ob- 
scured by the ferocious tendencies of his heart. 

‘“Timir in his person wastall, corpulent,andwellshaped. His limbs were 
robust and muscular, his shoulders broad, his fingers thick, and his legs 
long. His forehead was spacious, and his head large, his eyes being pro- 
minent and penetrating. His complexion was fair, and extremely ruddy ; 
his voice loud and piercing. He had improved his naturally vigorous con- 
stitution by temperance and exercise. He left behind him thirty-six sons 
and grandsons, besides seventeen female descendants, with all of whom he 
lived in general harmony and good-will. His authority over them was 
absolute ; and whenever one of the former was detected in any failure of 
duty, according to the laws of Jengyz Khan, he was punished with the 
bastinado, and then restored tofavour. The sceptre of Jagatay was one of 
twenty-seven held by this great conqueror, and he kept in.awe the whole 
Eastern world. . 7 

‘Timur was a munificent prince, as is sufficiently proved by the cities, 
fortresses, bridges, palaces, mosques, hospitals, and serais, which he 
erected in his own dominions, and in different parts of Asia; the rivers 
and canals which he dug, besides the various institutions which he en- 
dowed and supported. Even his warmest admirers, however, admit/that 
he was a great dissembler, and yet he is stated to have so abhorred a lie 
that he never forgave it; but it is to be suspected that his love of truth 
was a subsidiary quality of his mind, rather than a moral impulse, and was 
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encouraged because it helped the accomplishment of his political purposes, 
not from the abstract admiration of what is essentially and irrespectively 
good, Though he had obtained by conquest an incredible extent of do- 
minion, his empire was disjointed and unwisely governed. His genius 
was exclusively war-like. He had made himself master of vast tracts of 
territory, but the resources of his mind were unequal to the mighty task 
of founding an empire. ‘Though deeply skilled in the art of war, he was 
ignorant of legislation; and consequently within a few years after his 
death, his dominions were torn from his descendants, and there remained 


in his family only his native country of Transoxiana, with Persia and 
Cabul.” 


Of the final conqueror of Hindostan, Baber, 


‘* Much may besaid to his advantage, both asa sovereign anda man;ineach 

character he took a distinguished rank, during those dark and turbulent times, 
in which it was his lot to direct the resources of a yast and powerful empire, 
and controul the destinies of a numerous and enlightened people. He was 
liberal to excess, and no less humane than liberal. So strictly did he 
act upon the principle of returning good for evil, that he was beloved even 
by his avowed enemies. His sincerity, and the utter absence from his heart 
of every thing that bore the faintest hue of hypocrisy, may be seen in his 
Memoirs, in which he freely, and without reserve, states his weaknesses, 
and leaves the reader to gather his virtues from the general tenour of his 
actions, the merit of which he invariably ascribes to the Disposer of all 
good. His religion was upon the whole a rational and fervid belief; for 
though learned in the doctrines of the Huneef sect, and rigidly attached to 
some of their ceremonials, observing with scrupulous exactness the pre- 
scribed periods of prayers, he was neither intolerant nor bigoted. We find 
no religious persecutions during his reign; and though he implicitly be- 
lieved what the Mohammedan doctors taught, that there was no salvation 
to the Pagan, he did not esteem it an act of sacred obligation, as’ did his 
great predecessor Timur Beg, to do God service by butchering infidels, 
or persecuting them for righteousness sake. He permitted to the conquered 
Hindoos, the free exercise of their religion, and became far more popular 
among them, than any Mohammedan sovereign who had preceded him. 
Amidst his great and popular virtues, he had some propensities which can 
scarcely be reconciled with his other high and noble qualities. His love 
of drinking and sensual indulgences, which he carried to an unpardonable 
excess, were a stain upon the generally preponderating goodness of his 
character. It must, however, be admitted, that these were the vices of the 
age, rather than the man, and were scarcely classed among moral offences, 
by the casuists of his time and country. Those infirmities, moreover, were 
countervailed by so many estimable traits, that with reference to the period 
in which he lived, he was in every respect a remarkable person, whether 
we look upon him as a moral or political agent, as a monarch or as a man, 
He is said to have possessed extraordinary vigour of body, to have exhibited 
great skill in all manly and warlike exercises. His strength was so great 
as to appear almost incredible, if what his historians relate of him be true. 
It is mentioned by them, that he used to leap from turret to turret of the 
pinnated ramparts used in the East, in his double-soled boots; and that he 
even frequently took a man under each arm, and went leaping along the 
ramparts from one of the pointed pinnacles to another.” 
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There is, in the frontispiece of the present volume, a portrait of 
this emperor, by which his extraordinary strength is indicated. 


‘«The large muscular limbs, thick neck, and expansive chest, would show 
that Baber wasa man of no ordinary physical powers. The sword upon which 
his right hand rests could not be wielded except by a very sinewy arm. He 
was above the middle height, and stout in proportion, possessing extreme 
activity and patience of endurance.” ‘‘ Besides being deeply skilled in the 
science of legislation, his knowledge of natural history was at once accu- 
rate and profound; and he is to this day esteemed as holding an eminent 
rank among the poets of his country.”’ ‘‘ Besides a collection of Turki 
and Persian poems, Baber wrote a work on prosody, and some miscel- 
laneous productions ; to these he continually alludes in his Memoirs. He 
likewise composed a treatise on music, in which he is said to have been 
eminently skilled.” “His greatest work, however, is the Memoirs so 
frequently referred to in the course of this narrative.” 

Altogether, from the history before us, Baber appears to have 
been one of the most chivalrously brave, one of the most gifted, en- 
lightened, and beneficent monarchs that ever yet existed ; nor do 
we doubt of the present work, from the great interest belonging to 
its subjects, from the ability with which these are treated, and the 
splendid manner in which it is got up, becoming one of the most 
popular—for assuredly it will be among the most permanently use- 
ful— Annuals yet published. 





Art. VII.—Memoirs of Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of Canino. Written 
by Himself. Translated from the Original Manuscript, under the 
immediate superintendence of the Author. Vol.1. London: Saunders 


and Otley. 1836. 
SEVERAL books have appeared in France, falsely purporting to be 
the Memoirs of the Prince of Canino, and written by himself; but 
all of which he disavows excepting the ‘oar work. The sort of for- 
gery, which the author refers to, has been practised to a most mis- 
chievous extent by our gay neighbours, of late years, both as re- 
spects the taste for literary scandal at the present day, and the do- 
cumentary evidence of grave and pure history in the ages yet to 
follow. Many of the most illustrious persons, whether for their 
exploits or for their sufferings, who figured during the whirlwind 
of the French revolutions, first and second, have thus been abused; 
nor was it to be expected that an individual who acted such a con- 
spicuous part in the former mighty drama as did Lucien Bonaparte, 
especially down to the close of the consular republic, should be 
spared. Accordingly, he says, that from that period, under all'the 
governments that have existed, he has been too often the subject of 
the pamphleteers. Revelations, continues he, secret memoits, col- 
lections of anecdotes, fruits of imagination, without shame or deé- 
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cency, have made him their theme. Still he declares, it is not with 
a personal aim that he has resolved to publish these Memoirs, but 
because they appear to offer materials ‘‘ of some value to a history 
so fruitful in great events, the serious study of which may be useful 
in future to my country.” He adds, modestly, “ public opinion 
will inform me if I have deceived myself; and in that case, this 
first part of my Memoirs will be all that I shall allow myself to 
publish.” 

There are two grounds upon which we build our assurance that 
general opinion will encourage him to proceed with his auto- 
biography. First, although this autobiography deals exclusively 
with the details of public affairs—or at least, never treats, by way of 
anecdote or otherwise, of private history, unless it be incidentally, 
and for the illustration ofsome question foreign to p:rsonal matters— 
it yet, from the beginning to the end of the present volume, affords 
such a striking and uniformly consistent evidence that the author is 
an amiable and highly honourable character, that the reader neces- 
sarily feels great pleasure in its perusal. Perhaps in the case of no 
individual so mueh as one of the Bonaparte family, and in that fa- 
mily, respecting none of its surviving members so much as Lucien, 
could this discovery and evidence be more gratifying. There is a 
deep and increasing desire throughout Europe to do justice to Na- 
poleon, and to behold redeeming points in the history of all who 
might in any manner be identified with him; and these Memoirs 
will enliven the feeling. But secondly, although this first volume 
has not reached the periods when the modern Cesar took his gi- 
gantic strides to power, (it only comes down to near the close of 
1799), and when these Memoirs will necessarily have themes of 
greater grandeur upon which to expatiate than the preceding events 
offered, there are still so many sagacious observations here to be 
found, and so many speculations ingeniously supported, as will 
render the work precious in the eyes of many of the theorists of the 
present day. Wedo not say that these speculations will prove very 
attractive to those who delight merely in matters of fact, or the 
simplest narratives. By all such, at least two-thirds of the present 
volume will be summarily passed over. There is also in the 
English translation, which we cannot believe is so unfaithful to the 
original, as much to disguise or disfigure the Prince’s style, very 
frequently an inversion, or an abruptness in the members of a sen- 
tence, when taken in reference to one another, that seems rugged to 
an English reader. Many French writers ape this semblance of 
emphatic speech. To us Napoleon Bonaparte always appeared to 
be unrivalled for his sententious words, and abrupt eloquence. But 
in his case it was no aping, for all the world knows, that his actions 
were weighty and unexpected, and more than commensurate with 
what his words imported. Lucien, however, is by no means so fe- 
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licitous ; and yet there is a considerable share of the same nerve 
about him ; and though we sometimes think it verbose, it is never 
unmeaning. In short, it is our opinion, that his speculations at 
this moment will in England, and still more in unstable France, be 
much read, and produce not a slight sensation. That sensation, 
let us tell our readers, in so far as Great Britain is concerned, is 
encouraging and complimentary. ‘The Prince, in his ripened years, 
is an intense admirer of our political and social institutions ; and 
whether sufficiently informed or consistent in his theories, would 
have France to follow us as a model. Indeed, on not a few points 
his doctrines are conservative, though on other occasions they are 
radical; and this brings us again to characterize the reasonings of 
the book, and to repeat one of the grounds for thinking that, while 
it will be dry or unintelligible in many parts to not a few, it will also 
be esteemed and quoted by all who are doctrinaires. " 

We must now present some specimens of what may be called 
the more popular portions of the volume, as well. as a few examples 
of a more speculative character. The first chapter opens naturally 
with some notices of the author’s family. 


«When the revolution opened in 1789, the grand era of political re. 
form, I had entered my fifteenth year. After having been alternately for 
some time at the College of Autun, and at the military school of Brienne, 
lastly at the seminary of Aix in Provence, I returned to Corsica., My 
mother, a widow in the prime of her life, devoted herself to the care of 
her numerous family. Joseph, the eldest of her children, was twenty-two 
years of age, and seconded her attentions to us with ardour, and with pa- 
ternal affection. Napoléon, two years younger than Joseph, was just re- 
turned from France with our sister, Marianne-Eliza, from the Ecole 
Royale of St. Cyr. Louis, Jerome, Pauline, and Caroline, were all chil- 
dren. A brother of my father, the Archdiacre Lucien, was become the 
chief of our family, and though gouty and bedridden for some time past, 
he watched over our interests without ceasing. If Providence had struck 
us with a cruel blow in depriving us so early of our father, it compensated 
for that loss, as far as possible, in leaving us yet for some time that ex- 
cellent uncle, and in endowing the best of mothers with that spirit, of 
constancy and strength of soul, of which the future that opened before 
us furnished the opportanity of giving abundant proofs in a course of 
wonderful prosperity, as well as in that long exile which still holds us be- 
neath its inexorable influence, and to whose termination she had not the 
consolation of looking forward in her dying hour. A brother, worthy of 
our mother, the Abbé Fesch, completed our family.”—vol. i, pp. 1,2. — 


The Abbé Fesch is now cardinal and archbishop of Lyons, :al- 
though, as says the author, “‘ removed from his see by the persecu- 
tion which has not yet ceased to strike the family of Napoleon.” 
We are next informed, that although holding one of the first ranks 
m the island, in every respect, the fortune of the Bonapartes was 
not brilliant ; the education of the family, and of several of them in 
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France, having helped to impoverish it, at the same time rendering 
them entirely French. Corsica had also, at the period described, 
become an integral part of the French monarchy ; and the revolu- 
tionary ideas which prevailed upon the Continent, had made consi- 
derable progress in the island, Lucien becoming a member of the 
popular societies belonging to his native place, while Napoleon pre- 
pared, by serious studies, to march in his career of prodigies. 

In the popular societies alluded to, the author became a ready 
spouter; and he describes very spiritedly, and not without humour, 
his efforts in this way—especially the composition and delivery of a 
discourse which he pronounced before the famous Pascal Paoli, 
who returned to Corsica in 1792, a period when public opinipn had, 
on account of the revolutionary acts and writings of the Continent, 
again changed. Paoli, too, was enamoured of England ; the death 
of Louis XVI. whose history had inspired him with the deepest 
sympathy, and a foresight of the future, all united to render bim 
inimical to the strong republican tenets which the author and his 
associates had imbibed. For a time, however, on account of the 
fervour of the young spouter, Paoli had him constantly by his side, 
and would fain have won the enthusiast to his more enlarged views, 
the fruits of long experience. The ingenuous manner in which 
that great man and illustrious patriot is spoken of in these pages, 
and the frequent confession of corrected opinions on the part of the 
narrator, are equally honourable to both. 

“Paoli loved to talk to me of England—of the true liberty which 
reigned in that happy country—of the good sense of its inhabitants—of 
the admirable equilibrium of its political powers. ‘ England,’ said he, 
‘is not a monarchy: it is a wise and powerful republic: happy would it 
be for France if she would take England for her model.’ All those 
conversations astonished me, they were beyond my comprehension: my 
wise interlocutor did me more honour than I deserved : his lessons ap- 
peared strange to me, and soon they ceased to please me: I observed, 
under the Anglo-mania, which I understood but very vaguely at that 
time, a little antipathy towards France; it wounded me deeply. [aoli 
perceived it, and he adjusted his lessons to what he called my college 
prejudices. He made the same attempt with my two elder brothers, that 
he had made to win me; but with more circumspection, as he was very 
anxious to gain us entirely; he had frequent conferences with Joseph 
and Napoléon, but he soon saw the inutility of his efforts. Notwith- 
standing the horror with which the revolutionary excesses inspired us, 
we felt assured that they would be calmed, and that the benefits of the 
revolution would survive its atrocities: we were Frenchmen, and we 
had faith in the future. Besides which, our island had maintained itself 
pure from the dreadful excesses which had sullied so many communes of 


the continent. 

“We approached, however, the year of 1793! The sentiments of 
Paoli against France manifested themselves more openly every day. 
Every day he became more discontented with us, and less certain of per- 
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suading us to join him in the defection which he meditated. The ca- 
tastrophe of the 21st of January gave the perishing blow to his hatred. 
He shook with rage—he could no longer contain himself. ‘ Behold,’ 
said he, ‘your French wallowing in innocent blood! Behold them! 
Well, will you still dare to defend them ? I can no longer bear it. The 
sons of Charles can never be capable of abandoning me. But the bro- 
thers must decide: they must choose between France and me. But 
there is no longer any France. The monsters have destroyed all that 
merited to live.... They have murdered their king, the best of men 
eseae A saint.... A saint....Asaint !... (Herepeated with increas- 
ing ardour at every word.) Corsica will have no more to do with them, 
neither will I. Let them keep themselves their blood-stained liberty : 
it was not made for my brave mountaineers: it were better to return to 
the Genoese. I expect you, brothers—and woe to him who shall pro- 
nounce in favour of that horde of brigands! I will notown one of them; 
no, not one; not even the sons of Charles !’ 

“T still behold the ardent old man: his countenance sparkled, his an- 
ger appeared toenlarge him. His error was deplorable, since he saw in 
our immortal revolution only the crimes of the Reign of Terror. It was 
in vain that we told him that the execrable regicide of Charles the First 
had not prevented the establishment of English liberty after a time. He 
would not hear us. But the motive which misled him was as pure as his 
soul. He was wrong in despairing of the fortune of France—of seeing 
the salvation of his country only in the union with England, which he 
esteemed above all other nations. He deceived himself with regard to 
the future; but he never ceased, netwithstanding his error, to be worthy 
of himself. ‘Those who have explained his conduct as arising from mo- 
tives of vulgar ambition, did not know him. Peace, honour, and glory 
to his ashes! They are worthy of the pantheon of a great and free na- 
tion..... They are worthy to repose beneath the roof of Westminster 


Abbey.”—vol. i, pp. 14—16. 


This single extract at once conveys a striking evidence of the 
Prince’s independent and honourable sentiments, which is never op- 
posed by any statement or reasoning-in the volume. His principles, 
however, were stronger than the ties of admiration or friendship. 
But the great body of the islanders said, ‘ Let Paoli govern us! 
Death to his enemies!” It was time, therefore, for the disciples of 
the revolutionary school to think of providing for themselves. But 
scarcely had Lucien departed from Corsica, at the head of a depu- 
tation of the popular society, to solicit the aid of the Jacobins on the 


Continent, when 


‘‘The horn of the islanders resounded in every valley, and its menac- 
ing voice carried defiance even to the ramparts of Ajaccio. My mother 
had at that time with her only her two youngest sons, three daughters 
and her brother, the Cardinal Fesch. But it was not the first time that 
she had performed the part of both father and mother to her family ; and 
she again displayed that firm and courageous spirit which had distinguish- 
ed her in her early years, during the wars of independence. She pro- 
vided for all like an expert chieftain; she dispatched numerous messages 
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to Joseph and Napoléon, both by sea and land, and gave notice that they 
would soon arrive in the port, with the representatives of the people, and 
succeeded in neutralising the partizans of Paoli in the town. 

** But this great chief had not forgotten the art of making the most of 

time. To regain us or to stop us, he determined to have the most precious 
hostages; and while waiting for the French fleet, my mother was upon 
the point of falling into the hands of irritated enemies. 
_ “ Awakened suddenly in the middle of the night, she beheld her cham- 
ber filled with armed mountaineers .... She at first imagined that she was 
surprised by her enemies; but by the light of a torch of fir, which fell 
upon the countenance of the chief,she felt re-assured: it was Costa of 
Bastelica, the most devoted of our partizans. ‘Quick, make haste, Sig- 
nora Letizia; Paoli’s men are close upon you; you have not a moment 
to lose; but here I am with all my men. We will save you, or perish 
with you !’””—vol. i, pp. 18, 19. 


The mother and her remaining children effected the narrowest 
escape to the Continent ; nor had they got clear from the island ere 
they beheld their house in flames ; which when announced to her, 
she magnanimously and prophetically replied, “‘ Ah! never mind, 
we will build it up again much better: Vive la France.” 

Our author, at the head of the deputation, was soon wafted to 
Marseilles, and instantly repaired to the popular society that was 
there held. Every step he now takes, carries him forward as an 
actor in the revolution ; but one who abhorred all violence, and who 
was by one party thought by far too moderate, and by another too 
decided and resolute. The character and conduct of many of the 
French Jacobins, however, very soon disgusted him. We left him 
at Marseilles. 


“In a vast saloon, which admitted very little light, were seated tle mem- 
bers of the society, all of them with red caps upon their heads. The galle- 
ries were filled with noisy women. As soon as the president had announced 
that a deputation of patriots from Corsica were the bearers of important 
news, a hearing was allowed us, and I was called to the tribune before 
I had thought of what I had to say. I began by declaring that the nation 
was betrayed in Corsica, and that we were come to invoke the aid of our 
brothers. As I was ignorant at that moment of the flight of our family, 
I did not then feel any personal hatred against Paoli: I wished to keep 
fair with him; but the acclamations from the galleries augmented in pro- 
portion to the violence of my words, and, for the first time, I experienced 
how much the passions of those who listen bave power over those who 
speak. Carried away by the cries and applauses from the galleries, I soon 
began to talk in a manner calculated to increase their excitement. It was 
not only a speedy succour that I demanded, but I painted Paoli as having 
abused the national confidence, and as having only returned into his island 
that he might deliver it up tothe English. They, above all, were not 
spared in my figures of rhetoric. It was the chord most likely to touch 
the feelings of my auditors, and I made it my favourite theme. I was 
overpowered with caresses and compliments; they would not let me quit 
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the tribune; and I chattered away for about two hours at random. Motion 
upon motion succeeded one after the other. An order for printing my 
speech, a message to the administrators of the departmeut to send troops 
to the aid of Ajaccio, a deputation of three members to accompany us to the 
Jacobins of Paris, to denounce the treason of Paoli, and to demand ven- 
geance; all these measures were adopted with rejoicing and unanimity. 
My. colleagues not having funds sufficient for the journey to Paris, I de- 
termined upon accompanying the deputies of Marseilles alone, and we left 
the assembly together at midnight. 

“ Solitude and repose having calmed my mind, the image of that Paoli, 
who for so long atime had been the object of my worship, began to trouble 
my inmost soul, in a manner that very much resembled remorse. I called 
to mind our conversations ‘at Mostino; I had been uttering without pre- 
meditation sentiments in direct opposition to those which for several 
months I had heard proceed from lips which I revered. Furious cries 
against Paoli had replied to my impassioned eloquence. They had asso- 
ciated with me, to accompany me to Paris, a set of men, whose repulsive 
aspect, savage language, and the ton of the Hadles in their manners, had 
disagreeably surprised me. After an agitated sleep, I awoke discontented 
and undecided. The Marseilles deputies came to fetch me to breakfast 
with them at the café: I followed them. They conducted me to the Can- 
nebiére, the principal street of Marseilles. I admired that long place, sur- 
rounded with superb edifices. An immense crowd of men, women, and 
children, were walking, and pushing against each other to get on. I in- 
quired of one of the Brothers and Friends,* if it was a day of festival. 
‘O no,’ he replied with great tranquillity, * it is only about twenty aristo- 
crats, who are giving us a little trouble: don’t you see them?’ I looked 
in the direction to which he pointed.... and I beheld the guillotine, red 
with blood, at work!.... There were some of the richest merchants whom 
they had for above a quarter of an hour been murdering! and that crowd, 
whom their bounty had so often fed, were then walking in the street of 
the Cannebiére, to enjoy the spectacle! and the shops were full of cus- 
tomers as usual, and the cafés were open!....and the cakes and ginger- 
bread were circulating around us as'upon the day ofa fair!!! Never 
shall I forget the first time I walked in the streets of Marseilles,”— 
vol. i, pp. 23—26. 

The republic had been but for a few months in existence ; but says 
the author, its arms, victorious over foreigners, plunged deeper every 
day into its own vitals. The scene which Lucien has above de- 
scribed, induced the resolution not to go to Paris at that time along 
with such deputies as were about to start from Marseilles. His fu- 
gitive mother and family soon arrived, deprived of every resource, 
but full of courage and in good health. Joseph, Napoleon, and he 
himself, continues the Prince, struggled against their ill fortune ; 
Napoleon devoting the chief part of his salary, as an officer of the 
artillery, towards the support of the family, while, under the title of 
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“ * Name which the Jacobins gave themselves.—Nole of the trans- 
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refugees, they obtained rations of bread. But we need not now at- 
tempt, after giving a fair index of the author’s early history, and of 
his undisguised character, to trace, with anything like an unbroken 
account, the progress of events, or the share which he and his 
brothers had in their development. Some light as to his political 
creed is, however, called for; and this is afforded, in speaking of the 
year 1796, when, though appointed to repair to Munich, Brussels, 
and Holland, on public business, he occupied himself principally 
in reading political journals and pamphlets. It was now that he 
became an admirer of the Directorial Government, and of the 
two chambers. 


* Until that period my sentiments had not kept pace with the prevail- 
ing opinion; but I then found it accorded with my own. Here at last, 
I said to myself, is arepublic! The division of power is the gaurantee 
of our liberty. At the general quarters of the armies, I was very fond 
of making speeches, and frequently got into quarrels with the jacobins or 
the royalists. Soon the glory of Napoléon, who had just terminated in 
a few days his first campaign of Italy, that wonderful glory covered me 
with its brilliancy ; my chief paid me a great deal of attention, and they 
excused both my indolence in my administration, and my eternal discus- 
sions. I obtained the friendship of the general-in-chief, Tilly, who 
commanded at Brussels, and that of the excellent General Eblé, com- 
mandant of the artillery at Malines, with whom I remained above a year. 
The last, above all, was an honest and sincere republican, and agreed 
perfectly with me in my sentiments; we were strictly united in friend- 
ship. We thought the republic was established by the new constitution ; 
the hatred with which it inspired the two extreme factions was its 
highest commendation. 

“ These impressions of my youth may have left me some prejudices; 
I owe to them, perhaps, an erroneous opinion upon the directorial ré- 

ime; but I still wish to think that the régime was not so bad, and that, 
if the different factions would have yielded to it, the great republic was 
founded upon a solid basis. As I have nothing to say of myself that 
merits public attention, having been, until 1798, out of all political 
employment, I may be permitted to speak of my opinions. Those opi- 
nions of 1796 and 1797, have been confirmed by succeeding events; and, 
notwithstanding all the ill that has been said of the directorial constitu- 
tion, I think now, as I did then, that a good Frenchman, and a reasona- 
ble man, might be a sincere partizan of a republic founded upon so good 
a legislative basis. If, notwithstanding these bases, the constitution 
could not resist the internal convulsions and military reverses, it is onl 
to the relative weakness of an executive power, too moveable, to which 
it must be attributed; and also with a small portion of good fortune in 
1798, and less violence among the parties, the directorial régime might 
have completed the revolution and perfected it by gradual and pacific 
ameliorations, This assertion will, without doubt, appear difficult to 
reconcile with the 18th Brumaire. Yet, notwithstanding, the 18th 
Brumaire, properly considered, fully confirms it. It is what I hope to 
develope in the course of these Memoirs.”’—vol. 1, pp. 62—64. 
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It does not appear to us, that the wars in which France was in- 
volved, or the condition of parties, or the fluctuating passions of 
the French mind, at the periods included by the speculations now 
offered, or that certain of the Prince’s succeeding theories at all ad- 
mit of the opinions here expressed. There are, in truth, assumptions 
and conjectures in the above extract, which are idle ; for nothing 
has occurred in the history of France since the existence of the Direc- 
torial Constitution, to confirm this sort of speculation, or to lend 
it more weight than a laboured image of the fancy. 

The present volume does not contain many notices that are novel 
or particularly interesting respecting Napoleon, unless we take 
everything said of such a remarkable man, and by such an autho- 
rity as that of a brother, to be important. We insert the following 
statement upon this general ground. 


*‘ Napoléon, in one of those congés which he went to pass at Ajaccio, 
(it was, I believe, in 1790,) had composed a history of the revolutions of 
Corsica, of which I wrote two copies, and of which I much regret the loss. 
One of those manuscripts was addressed by him to the Abbé Raynal, 
whom my brother had known on his passage to Marseilles. Raynal found 
the work so extremely remarkable, that he decided upon communicating 
it to Mirabeau, who, on returning the manuscript, wrote to Raynal, that 
this little history appeared to him to announce a genius of the first urder. 
The reply of Raynal accorded with the opinion of the great orator, and 
Napoléon was enchanted. I have made a great many researches in vain 
to find those manuscripts: they were, perhaps, destroyed in the burning 
of our house by the troops of Paoli.””—vol. i, pp. 71, 72. 


And here is a burst of fraternal affection, in which all admirers 


of Napoleon’s genius will participate. The Prince has been speak- 
ing of Corsica and Paoli. 


“In the course of a few days, we learnt that the whole island had re- 
volted, and that Paoli, in despair, had taken refuge in London, where he 
received, till his last hour, that respect which was his due. They even 
wished to perpetuate that respect by erecting to his memory a tomb in 
Westminster Abbey. It is also in an English tomb that Napoléon re- 
poses!!! But whatatomb! What a vengeance! O eternal shame 
to free men, who become the instruments of despotic kings! I fear not, 
noble British nation, although amidst ye, to let this fraternal cry escape 
me. I have travelled in your provinces; and in your palaces—in your 
houses, and in your cottages—I have often been affected with the sight 
of the image of Napoléon...and I have exclaimed a hundred times, on 
beholding it, ‘ Here is what attests the sentiment of reparation in a nation 
that knows how to appreciate a hero!’ Those who confined, and suffered 
the victim to die, upon the rock of St. Helena—did they show themselves 
worthy of the great people whom they governed ?”—vol. i, pp. 73, 74. 


The author thinks, that with reference to the Directorial Govern- 


ment, Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt was a false step. He admits 
that it was very justifiable in a conqueror to spring towards. the 
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Nile, which promised the abasement, though perhaps distant, yet cér- 
tain, of London and Petersburgh, but holds that the “ dazzling per- 
spective, so natural,.so noble, so heroic for Napoleon, to whom re- 
pose was a burthen,”? completely changed its aspect, when taken in 
a point)of view with respect to the then existing state of things at 
home,; and, among others, for this one reason, that it was,a part of 
the government’s responsibility to moderate the ardour of its: heroes, 
and: to-direct, instead of following them with th. enthusiasm: of ‘the 
battle-field, or with the weakness of an uneasy and subdued magis- 
tracy. Fhe brother and the republican seem very interestingly con- 
trasted in these sentiments. EAL AH SENS OHH 
After Lucien became a member of the legislative body, we have 
yery many of the speeches and harangues which he delivered in that 
capacity—a monthly summary of his proceedings, together with the 
observations which he has since seen proper to add to these pro- 
ceedings,.and other public transactions of which he was.immediately 
cognizant, filling up his chapters. We quote a.specimen of saga- 
cious reasoning, and which is not destitute of metaphysical acu- 
men, on the subject of political oaths. The extract’ indeed will-af- 
ford a very fair example of the author’s more laboured modes of 
thought and expression. 
| As regards, political conscience, there are but two principles—the 
divine right, (which, in its last analysis, is, perhaps, reduced to theo- 
cracy,),and the popular right, which depends upon the suffrages of men. 
These two principles, which are divided in the world, are alone worthy 


_of an oath; and it is to one or another of these three principles that all 


political oaths do, and must, in reality, have reference. It is absurd, in 


fact, to invoke heaven to maintain a form of administration of govern- 


ment; for a principle admits of a thousand forms. It is absurd to make 
oath to a man, for that man, however absolute he may be, (president, 
consul, king, or emperor,) commands under certain conditions, the vio- 
lation of which justly causes his downfall, When a government fails in 
the performance of its own obligations, the governed no longer owe it any 
duty. The oath of fidelity made to a man is then only nonsense, since 
the oath to the charter might exact the violation of the oath to the prince. 
There is, then, a manifest contradiction between the oath to the social 
compact, and the oath to the magistrate, that your first oath might force 
you to abjure. The moral inviolability of a magistrate can never be 
absolute, which history has proved ; and he cannot alter the evidence of 
the real contradiction between the two oaths, except in the question of 
the Arragonese oath: ‘If not,no.—It is not more reasonable to swear 
fidelity to an assembly, which is only a collective magistrate. That as- 
sembly, if it was even invested with the constituent power, has for its 
limits the mandate of its constituents. Thus the oath which was nomi- 
nally'taken to that assembly, was only taken, in effect, to the elective 
principle, and to the sovereignty of the people. 

'* It is quite natural that forms should change: they depend upon a 
thousand circumstances, Principles alone should remain unalterable ; 
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and they alone merit the oath of fidelity. The powers which the sove- 
reign can change, have only the right of a promise of obedience, which 
ceases to exist as soon as the magisterial power is revoked. Thus, the 
only persons who have forfeited their political faith, are those who have 
changed their principles. It is the faithful, brought up in the adoration 
of kings, almost as much as in the fear of God, and who from fitkleness, 
from discontent, or from ambition, pass over to the’ popular camp} or 
popular men, who pass over from the camp to the divine right, I'do 
not mean to say that one may not change a principle with good faith ; 
but, to be free from reprcach, they should consent to make a sdlemn 
abjuration, the same as when they change areligion. 1 only mean, that, 
notwithstanding the thousand oaths that have been taken to so many 
different charters within these fifty years, we must infinitely reduce the 
number of the guilty; the past generation was as good as the present. 
The fault of this sacrilegious play with oaths, does not belong to indi- 
viduals, but to the legislative ncnsense of lavishing oaths on forms of 
government, instead of restricting them to two principles. That error 
is not yet destroyed: and as long as it exists, there will be nearly as 
many nominal perjuries as there are public men who survive several 80- 
cial organizations. Let us hope that a gocd law may put an end to this 
scandal !”—vol. i, pp. 127—129. 


These sentiments were uttered in a speech delivered in the course 
of a motion of order for the Cisalpine republic, and he confesses 
that he uttered them at the time, because the government supported 
opposite views; thus, says he, applying a formula to defeat an ob- 
ject that was unworthy of it, and profaning that which was sacred. 
This is honest, and like the plain dealing with his readers which the 
work uniformly displays; but he is not less communicative and 
shrewd, when speaking of certain figures of speech which flourished 
in his harangue, such as “ the spectres of discord and aristocracy.” 


“In speaking of discord, I expressed a very clear idea; and unfortu- 
nately I spoke only a melancholy truth. But what did I then mean by 
aristocracy? It was not the aristocracy of the peerage; for the Directory 
did not think of again raising at Milan that privileged caste. The ques- 
tion was only a reduction amongst the functionaries. It was to that re- 
duction, then, that I gave the terrible epithet of an aristocratical mea- 
sure. ‘I'he measure was, notwithstanding, ill chosen: it tended only to 
strengthen the cradle of the Italian republic, and not to deliver it up into 
the hands of the enemies of the aristocracy. My figure of rhetoric was 

then but an imaginary spectre: notwithstanding, it had more effect than 
solid reasoning. Strange power of certain words in revolutions ! Magic 
power, sometimes beneficial, too often fatal! No word had a greater in- 
fluence amongst us than that of aristocrat. The anathema against aris- 
tocracy, born in 1789, has not yet grown old in 1836! It is always the 
saine word; but to what different ideas, and often the most opposite, has 
it not been applied!...... In 1789, it indicated the defenders of the 
abuses of the ancient régime, the blind partizans of the re-union of all 
the powers in one single hand. And since that, they have transferred it 
in turn to the wisest defenders of the liberty of the new régime, and to 
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the enlightened partizans of the division and equilibrium of powers. The 
ministers of Louis XVI. Necker, Malesherbes, Roland ; Bailly, Lafayette, 
the Feuillants, the Girondins, the Moderates—in one word, all those who 
were overthrown, received in turn that cruel epithet, the preface to the 
scaffold. We had, passed those deplorable crises: but the word, though 
it had ceased to be mortal, had not ceased to be equally odious, It would 
have been very unwise not to let fly that arrow at one’s adversaries. I 
did ‘like the rest :.all who were meant to be held up to public hatred were 
branded with that appellation. We bore some resemblance to the good 
people of lower Brittany, who were so much occupied with the idea .of 
the ‘Gabelle, that they beheld it everywhere, even in the clock which 
Madame de Sevigné. received from Paris! We must, however, (except 
we prefer.an absolute to a modified monarchy,) end by reconciling our- 
selves with the Gabelle !”—vol. i, pp. 130—132. 


The Prince elsewhere remarks, in terms worthy of his own 
character, and we must add, worthy of careful examination by many 
of our own public men, “that the mania of daily opposition'to a 
government in the administrative measures that it claims forthe 
public service, has often proved fatal: it appears a noble proof of 
independence ; but it is, perhaps, too often, though we do not own 
it, to ourselves, only a spirit of egotism in a body or an individual.” 
Again, *‘ the obstacles raised against the administration (above all 
in grave cases), are far more prejudicial to the governed, than to 
those'who govern. They weaken those whom they ought to strength- 
en; it is like distracting the attention of a pilot while he is passing 
amidst the rocks and quicksands.” He continues to argue, that if 
the pilot is skilful, he should be let alone ; but if unskilful, it is ne- 
cessary to aid him, till the precise moment that our safety requires 
another guide; and then, to strike promptly and decisively is the best 
policy. . In so far as general and paper measures can go, there ‘is 
sententious wisdom in these rules. He, however, applies them to 
the Directorial epoch in France, and that of 1830, which offer strik- 
ing examples, to his apprehension, of different socia! maladies. 

* The Directory, exposed to incessant attacks, resisted as well as it could ; 
but it was weakened and languishing, it vegetated more than it governed ; 
and the republic, fallen into a state of marasmus, was on the point of ex- 
piring beneath the Tartar pikes of Suwarrow. In 1830, on the contrary, 
by/a vigorous and rapid movement, they changed the chief who had 
broken the fundamental compact of his authority, and who, tu.the eve of 
that change, they had not refused al! support and power. They changed ; 
and that‘crisis, if it had received the sanction of universal voting, would 
be the most irreproachable crisis of the revolution. Our long opposition 
of 1798, was, I believe, fatal to France, by weakening the chiefs in the 
moment of danger. We ought to have aided them, or to have changed 
them sooner. ‘The opposition of 1830 was wiser than we were. _ It left 
to’ the government the means of strength and defence to the last hour; 
but! the resolution to overturn it, (if it persisted in error,) augmented 
sileiitly’imevery heart; thecrisis once desired by the majority, the famous 
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ordinances were only the occasion, well chosen, and quickly taken :adwan- 
tage of. Let us be better advised than’ to endeavour ‘to weaken the go- 
verment at an unseasonable time—let us aid it as long as we keep’ it; 
that it may be strong, not for itself, but that its weakness may not touch 
the heart of the state. If it becomes guilty of an outrage against ithe 
sovereign, of which it is only the first magistrate, let opinion, inevitable 
and supreme strength of civilised societies, arise and imerease, calm and 
terrible, in the bottom of all hearts, until the day marked by Providence, 
when, become general and therefore irresistible, it shall reveal itself sud- 
denly in one of those bursts of thunder which clear the horizon.’ While 
we await that day, ‘ Manet altd mente repostum.’ ”—vol.i, pp. '147;)148. 


Coming from such a quarter, these opinions are important; and 
what now follow are particularly so, although their consistency ‘with 
certain aristocratical prepossessions elsewhere expressed in these 
pages is not apparent. ek on 


“ His majesty the king of the French can and ought,to terminate the 
revolution of July, by the free and universal vote of the nation: he can, 
for he. reigns in peace, and with undisputed approbation; he ought; for 
that popular consecration would fortify his throne. It would be as'use- 
ful to his family as to France ; it would cleanse the great nation fron the 
affront of not having been consulted upon the change of her dynasty. 
For if, since 1830, and nothwithstanding some excessive rigours, the pre- 
sent government has merited the praises of every impartial man, for hay- 
ing known how to preserve internal and external peace, it is not theless 
evident to every eye, that at this moment the French: throne is yet be- 
tween the quasi legitimacy of divine right, and the quass.legitimacy of 
the popular right. Its power has not been consecrated either by the ele- 
vation upon the shield, which was the universal suffrage,of the ancient 
Franks; nor by the hereditary coronation, the legitimacy of past times ; 
nor by the national vote, the legitimacy of new times. 

“If, immediately after the 30th of July, government shrank from 
universal voting, this may be explained by reasons that our contempo- 
raries know, and which are useless to mention. But at this time, after 
five years of exterior peace, and material amelioration, now that factions 
are vanquished, or rendered powerless, what is there to fear.in legitima- 
tising? Is France descended so low that it is possible to:dispense with 
her vote? If the new government of our fine country would atlength 
submit itself to the popular voting, it would confirm and strengthen itself ; 
and all parties would surround with conviction the elect of the people, 
If, on the contrary, it refuses to render homage to that sovereign, whom 
in our age it is in vain to disown...... I wish to deceive myself; ...... 
but the abysss of a revolution is inevitably about to open before us; and 
the counsellors of the crown, who do not endeavour to engage it to, bend 
before that popular sovereignty, draw upon their own heads all the re- 
sponsibility of the struggles which threaten every government that, is ill- 
seated. ‘T'o persist in not'consulting France, would beshowing that,they 
do not regard the 30th of July as a revolution, but as a persenal catas- 
trophe. Now the three days are really glorious, because they,overturned 
the government of divine right to raise in its place a sovanmeanisht 
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popular right; because for a charter granted by the king, they have sub- 
stituted a charter proposed by the legislative chambers. The ordinances 
were only the occasion of that revolution of principles ; and, to make it 
complete, it should be sanctioned by the sovereign people, whose power 


it acknowledged in raising the banner of 1789, and 1791, of the republic, 
of the consulate, and the empire,”—vol. i, pp. 259—261. | 


_This.is jumbling incongruities together, or rather, it is putting 
that for a.cause which, according to the state of political opinion 
and fervour in France, can only be an effect. In the meanwhile, the 
representation of property, not of persons, forms an essential feature 
in the I'rench constitution, which is an aristocracy of privileged 
persons, to all intents and purposes. tigeantet he 

The Prince takes notice of what may be said concerning 
his continually insisting upon being allowed to re-enter France, 
when conjoined with his opinions, some of which we_ have 
copied, regarding the condition and prospects of that country. How, 
it may be asked, can he demand to live under the charter which 
founded the throne of the King of the French? His answer is, 


that he desires to return as a citizen, subject to the existing laws 
of his country. . 


“ Because those laws, such as they have been made by the legislative 
assemblies, although not sanctified by the pupular baptism, offer, never- 
theless; a social state, which, without being perfect, appears to me to be 
preferable to many others, and, above all, preferable to exile; because 
the present royal government, created and sustained by the unanimous 
suffrages of several legislative chambers, possesses in consequence the 
votes of the two hundred thousand electors, who have at this moment m 
France the legal privilege of political right; because this state of things, 
which is neither the best nor the worst, is agreeable to the French people, 
(as is demonstrated by the numerous adhesions, and the tacit consent of 
all ;) it does not belong to a simple citizen to refuse obedience to the laws 
which his country finds suitable. But this obedience does not carry with 
it the conviction, that those laws are invested with popular legitimacy ;— 
it does not oblige one to believe that the vote of the deputies of two 
hundred thousand electors is equal to the vote of several millions of citi- 
zens ;—it does not in the least prevent them from desi1ing that the uni- 
versal suffrage, in which those laws are deficient, should. be given. to 
them, Let them no longer delay that national sanction.”—vyol. i, pp. 
262, 263. 

We can well believe the assertion which the author utters, ‘re- 
garding a British statesman, viz. that no man was more detested, 

uring the French revolution and the republic, than the son of 
Chatham, “to. whom all our evils, whatever they might be, were 
attributed,” The compliment is just such as the admirers of Pitt 
will:relish. But the hatred seems not to have been permanent on 
the part of our author, not can it be. in the case of any one, who 
bears such attestations to that statesman’s sagacity, and to the 
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present happiness and greatness of England, as he does. When 
speaking of the union of England and Ireland, he refers to the 
reason of state, which he calls, “calm and profound,” that, the 
minister gave, in reply to Sheridan’s question, ‘‘ What will become 
of Ireland?” * Ireland,” replied Pitt, “ will become the country of 
Engen she will make one common country with us and Scot- 
land: she will partake of all the good that weenjoy.” Without 
entering upon the nature, the policy, or consequences of that union, 
every British heart must respond to the Prince’s ardent prayer, and 
love him the more for uttering it, when he exclaims, “ For the 
honour of humanity, for the interest of those people that are now 
become the ally of France—for those people, where reigns for all, 
true and equal liberty, may policy, justice, and tolerance, produce 
such a redressing and conservative result, that the great measure of 
the union may beddmnd the brightest title of glory to the son of 
Chatham.” 

Of the few anecdotes illustrative of the character of the great 
actors, during the French revolution and republic, we cite two 
regarding Siéyes. : } 

‘In the history of M. Thiers, except the exclusive application of the 
title of patriots to the Jacobins, (a grave error, which cannot be too much 
condemned,) the author traces a brilliant picture of the Directory at that — 
period, true upon the whole, but several of the figures in the first plan 
resemble it very little. It is in describing that which we have not seen 
ourselves, that the truth of the details are difficult to lay hold of. How 
did M. Thiers learn that Siéyes, infatuated with what he had seen in 
Prussia, tired his colleagues by repeating constantly— It is not thus 
that they do at Berlin!’ ‘This information was furnished him, without 
doubt, by interested contemporaries, who were not too faithful. I saw 
Siéyes every day, and if he had vaunted Berlin in this stupid manner to 
us, we should have smiled with contempt; notwithstanding our ancient 
esteem for the orator of the tiers état, we should have said that he was 
in his dot-ge! and far from listening to him with respect, we should hiave 
quickly sought another chief. No minister was ever less infatuated with 
a court: surrounded with the most fatal prejudices, our ambassador had 
learnt how to conquer them by a simplicity worthy of the great republic. 
He had placed himself far above the pitiful intrigues of acourt. The 
day upon which, by means of some little stratagems, they succeeded in 
making the ambassador of another power take for a moment the first 
place, Sigyes sat down quietly, and said only with a loud yoice, ‘[t $s of 
little consequence where I am: the place which is occupied by the am- 


bassador of the French people always becomes the first.’ If they choose 
to find infatuation in this great citizen, let it not be, at least, the rididu- 


lous infatuation of being a courtier at Berlin. ; It is true, that Siéy 
always had numerous detractors. He was not gifted with the getitis Uf 
intrigue, without which we are rarely appreciated at a just value;' Mah 
of his rivals thought themselves equal to him, or at least pretended 'to 
think so: ‘they ‘succeeded sometimes in making others believe it, and*in 
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putting his superiority in doubt. They repeated elsewhere the words of 
Talleyrand, the inexhaustible author of piquant sallies :—‘ I hear for ever 
talked of..the profound head of the Director Siéyes!.... It és hollow, 
they mean to say, without doubt.’ The witty author of that epigram 
possessed too much solid wisdom not to find very Aollow a policy, of which 
the best legislation of ,the republic was the only principle. We all 
laughed at his bon-mot; but the heads really hollow were those who 
took a pun for a reason.”—vol. i, pp. 294—296. 
» We do not think that Lucien Bonaparte makes himself easily 
understood, or reconciles his several opinions in various consecutive 
passages towards the close of this his first volume. He argues 
strongly,, for example, in behalf of universal suffrage. He holds, 
that.the brightest. page of ancient history bore the inscription of 
christianism, “ Liberty to the slaves ;” that the brightest page of 
intermediate times was, ‘‘ Enfranchisement to the serfs:” and 
that, at the end of the last century, it was, ‘‘ Emancipation of the 
non-proprietors.” The Prince’s defence of his brother’s career and 
popularity, if not strictly compatible with preceding doctrines, or 
the constitution which he afterwards recommends for the imitation 
of France, is.at least eloquent. We cite a portion of it. 
** What, books, the works of falsehood, of hatred, or frivolity, calumniate 
- the intentions, confound the epochs, and disfigure the history! ‘ Look,’ 
they say, ‘at the despotism of the empire, the wars without end, the in- 
vasions of France, It is Siéyes, it is the men of Brumaire, who are re- 
sponsible for it all.’ But if you will attribute to us the faults of the em- | 
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| pire, notwithstanding our absence, it is not just, by way of compensation, 
i to attribute to us also a part of its glory!.... Ah! who in that case 
would refuse being bound? .... The empire! .,. But in what century, 
} under what régime, was France greater, more glorious, more prosperous ? 
i Where is the Frenchman, Liberal, Carlist, Blue, or Vendean, who would | 
i efface from our history the glorious records of the empire ?—Is there one | 
amidst the thirty millions of French hearts, that does not beat with patrio- 

tic pride in thinking of the days of the empire? He must be seized with 

a vertigo, who would attempt to appropriate to himself the least in the 
world so many wonders to which he had not the happiness of contributing ; 
i but it would be, rather too philosophical to suffer the errors or the wrongs ' 
to be imputed to which he had not contributed. 

| ‘* Besides, though a stranger to the good or ill of the empire, may I not 

be permitted to reply to him who finds the ashes of Napoléon well placed 

at St. Helena, and to those who, like him, like to see only spots in the sun? 

WNapoléon, without doubt, was not infallible. Spain and Russia attacked 

at the same time, Holland and Italy awaiting in vain their deliverance, 

the chief of religion persecuted after having crowned the elect of the 

| people—these have not occasioned reproaches without some appearance 
of truth. And yet, what a-series of adverse combinations there needed 
to change into disaster the victorious campaign of Russia? If the in- | 
conceivable peace of Bucharest—that fault, so capital and so improbable, 
from, which the Porte will never again perhaps arise—had not sent behind 
us a new Russian army, or that the allied corps of Austria had held it in 
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respect—if a northern prince, born a Frenchman, after having at first-de- 
fended, witb justice, the interests of his aduptive country, had-stopped-at 
the cries of distress of three hundred thousand Frenchmen, struck with 
the most dreadful scourge—if the freezing cold had not commenced’a 
month sooner than ordinary—if the flames kindled by hands patriotically, 
heroically, barbarous, had not devoured Moscow'conqueted—~and Napo- 
léon had found general peace, maritime peace, in those deserts ‘of disas- 
trous memory... then France, Europe, posterity; would not ‘have found 
sufficient language to celebrate the Russian war; and the powers of the 
continent, and England herself, would not at this momentJook at Gréece, 
Egypt;and the Bosphorus, with so much anxiety.’’—vol.i, pp..3864-+366. 


- But who, after all that precedes, from the page when Paoli’gave 
offence by expatiating on the happiness of England, and the “beauty 


of her constitution, down to the last quoted passagé,. would. ‘expect 
the admissions and recommendations which follow ? 


“But, in England, I have been convinced that a monarchy, really 
constitutional, is requisite for a great people, as much,and more, perhaps, 
than any other form of government. We see here (if not the best) ayleasta 
goodand happy republic; notin a programme, but in facts and manners?— 
The legislative power, wisely divided amongst three authorities, who'ex- 
ercise, without obstacle, their own prerogatives ;—the executive power, 
having all the authority to do good, and not having, and not'seeking, to 
do evil;—the judiciary power is so completely independent, that the most 
obscure individual, as well as the richest lord, the most illustrious or the 
most humble exile of the continent, repose equally in security, beneath 
the guarantee of the jury that no sacrilegious attack can tarnish, and be- 
neath the inviolability of the domicile that no wretch can violate ;—the 
elective chamber, named by eight hundred thousand electors over a popu- 
lation of twenty-five millions, which, without being the universal suffrage, 
approaches five times nearer to it than we do, since we ought to have’ in 
that provertion more than a million of electors! The ¢hamlier of peers, 
in fine, is accessible to every citizen, and too powerful and too enlightened 
to yield to the seductions of courts, or the clamours of the multitude, 
These hereditary magistrates have been for above 4 century and a half the 
defenders of the charter, the immortal work ‘of their ancestors) Their 
tutelary supremacy will long continue to be the palladium: of the British 
liberties ;—provided they never cease to oppose an immovable resistance 
to the overflowing torrent of demagogical opinions, that/a social over- 
throw can alone satisfy ;—provided they do not abandon their ground, to 
defend themselves feebly against that of their adversaries ;—provided they 
follow always the high state reason, which judges in the first place of the 
effect of a new law upon the whole of the constitution, instead of consi- 
dering solely that absolute perfection of theory, illusory enough some- 
times tO insinuate into the political body a mortal gérm of dissolution, 
the seductive appearance’ of a salutary amelioration ;—provided, above 
all, that the patrician toga be not dragged through the mud, or at least 
that it inspire no longer the same veneration that is felt’ for the royal 
mantle, or the elective house; for, (whether through error, thoughtless- 
ness, or a false popularity,) to provoke, to contribute, or even to’yield, 
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tothe profanation, or to-the subjection of one of the three fundamental, 
authorities, would no longer be advancing in the path of a sage reform. 
Would it not be abjuring Old England and demolishing at its base, that 
charter as yet without a rival in the ancient world, and whose Vital 
strength resides in the equal independence, the equal respectability, the 
equal inviolability of the king, the lords, and commons ?”—vol. i, pp. 

1—373. , | | 4. 
~““©Where, when, ” he afterwards asks, “ shall we approach nearer 
to excellence? We thought on the 18th Brumaire to appproach 
nearer.” * But France willed that the consular republic, was but,a 
bright’ dream of a few days ;” and he adds, “ may she at least per-, 
fect her monarchy, by reconciling herself with the system of an. 
hereditary body, patriotically organized.” “America thus . appears’ 
not to offer to Lucien Bonaparte the beau ideal of a national con-, 
stitution, nor is there any form of republicanism, in his ripened judg;, 
ment, so good for France as a throne established like that of Great 
Britain, surrounded with republican institutions—that is to say, ac- 
cording to his interpretation, with democratic and aristocratic in- 
stitutions wisely balanced. | 

From the foregoing extracts, Prince Canino must appear a man 
of the most undisguised and honourable character, whatever may 
be thought of his wisdom, or political consistency. His sentiments 
are amiable, tolerant, and not unfrequently lofty : nor need another 
proof, beyond what we have adduced, be offered, to render him and 
his work favourites in this country. | 





Art. VIIl.—Elements of International Law: with a Sketch of the His- 
tory of the Sgience. By Henry Wueaton, LL.D. Resident Minister 
from the United States in America to the Court of Berlin. 2. vols. 
London: Fellowes. 1836. 


Tue phrase, ‘the law of nations,” refers to a system of principles’ 
and rules. which is of comparatively modern origin, or, at least,‘ it 
never could lay claim to the rank of a science, till about the end of 
the'sixteenth century. By this time the advancement of civili- 
zation had introduced great relaxation of the horrors of war, and : 
better: understood elements of international, federal, and social peace ' 
than*had:ever before been promulgated. The examples which’ had 
occurred, or which had been decided in the practice and intercourse * 
of nations, were, by the period above mentioned, sufficiently nume~’ 
rous and instructive to enable some of the great men of that illus- 
triousage, to concoct a system, to deduce such. principles and 
rules, as-amounted to a new branch of law, and:a distinct science 
from any «into which jurisprudence had previously been divided, not 
excepting even the triumphs of the Greeks and Romans in ‘the. 
kingdoms'of knowledge. ‘The truth is, that these nations were so 
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proudorso unenlightened upon the great clainis of international justice; 
that all besides themselves were held to be barbarians, arid unwor 
of equal measures of treatment. Their public law amountéd to this, 
that the instant they stepped beyond the limits of their wit boat 
ful country, all property might be confiscated, and the persons taken 
by force of arms doomed to slavery, unless restrained by some po- 
sitive compact. Thucydides has laid it down,, ‘‘ that. to a King or 
commonwealth, nothing is unjust which is useful ;” and the Greeks. 
acted up to the letter of the dictum. Nay, the Athenians delibe- 
rately devoted, at times by a public decree, to mutilation.or, death 
those whom they captured, even when, according to their national. 
prejudices, the victims were their own brethren, and belonging to, 
one of the neighbouring republics of Greece. Every one knows. 
how the Romans treated the captives of war, dooming them and 
their posterity to perpetual slavery, and dragging generals and 
kings at the chariot-wheels of the conqueror, tops a: 
But in tracing the history of international law, the author before. 
us has done justice to these same ruthless Romans, as regards the 
beauty and permanent influence of their municipal code, in after 
ages, down to the present day, and throughout the greater part of 
civilized Europe ; for the civil law, as that municipal code is pre-. 
eminently and distinctively denominated, infused its spirit into the 
ecclesiastical or canon law of the Romish church, and thence a. 
knowledge of the rules of justice became common amongst. the 
priesthood, who were the only custodiers of knowledge and moral 
power. Among the same clergy, there also arose the-art -of-ca- 
suistry, which was much practised to aid in performing the duties 
of auricular confession, and hence a wide field for speculation was 
opened, which led to the true science of ethics ; so’ that*even trea- 
tises on ‘‘ Justice and Law” came to be written.” | 1s) 0" 
But there were other causes at hand, such as the discoverycard 
conquests of the New World, which gave additional impulses to thei 
public mind ; and while the avarice of many was whetted, the ths» 
alienable rights of mankind made strong appeals to the hearts ofvar 
few, whose meditative habits and enlightened principles necessarily: 
gathered strength from the enormities that were perpetrated by.one 
race of men. upon another. Even the very genius of commerce: is 
propitious to society, and’ had given birth to written laws containing: 
the long-established customs and usages of nations, especially those 
which bordered on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, ages before. 
the discoveries. spoken -of were contemplated. . But ' the) great: 
teacher and reformer of the science of international law, »was= the: 
celebrated. Hugo Grotius, who flourished in. the beginning»of , thie: 
seventeenth century. Of his principal forerunner, Albericus Genti~: 
lis, however, let us. see what the author has to say ©.) 5 wiiigaoy 
‘* He was born in the’March of Ancona, about ‘the middle of? thebaixs» 
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teenth century,of| am ancient and illustrious family. His, father, being 
one of the few Italians who openly embraced the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation, was compelled to fiy with his family iuto Germany, whence he 
sent, his son A/berico to England, where he found, not only freedom ‘of 
conscience, but patronage and favour, and was elected to fill the chair of 
jurisprudence at Oxford. He did not confine his attention to the Roman 
law, the only system then thought worthy of being taught in a scientific 
manner, (the mutifcipal code being abandoned to the barbarous discipline 
of the inns of court, of which Sir Henry Spelman has left us so feeling an 
accotnt ;) but investigated the principles of natural jurisprudence, and of 
the consuetudinary law then governing the intercourse of christian nations. 
His attention was especially; directed to this last, by the circumstance of 
his being: retained as the advocate of Spanish claimants in the English 
courts of prize.. The fruits.of his professional labours were given, to, the 
world in the earliest reports of judicial decisions on maritime law published 
in Europe, His more scholastic and academical studies produced the first 
regular treatise upon the law of war, considered as a branch of inter- 
national Jaw, which appeared in modern times. This work served asa 
light to guide the path of the illustrious Grotius, when he entered upon and 
pursued the same track of investigation in the following century.”—vol. i, 


pp. 15—17. 


The renowned treatise by Grotius—De Jure ac Pacis—was 
written during his exile in France; for though he suffered much, 
owing to the party animosities in matters of religion between the 
Gomarists and Armenians, his toleration was so conspicuous, and 
so remarkable for the age in which he flourished, that when in 
exile he could; be no longer directly useful, “ he laboured,” says 
our author, ‘* to win men to the love of peace and justice, by the 
publication of his great work, which made a deep npcetpion upon 
all the Jiberal-minded princes and ministers of that day, and con- 
tributed essentially to influence their public conduct. Alexander 
carried the Iliad of Homer in a golden casket, to inflame his love of 
conquest ; whilst Gustavus Adolphus slept with the Treatise on the 
Laws of War and Peace under his pillow, in that heroic war 
which he waged.;in Germany for the liberties of Protestant Eu- 
rope. ’’ 

The new school of political philosophy which Grotius created, 
was first, cherished in Protestant Germany ; but we need not enu- 
merate the great. cultivators of the science, either in that. country or 
any other... Suffice it to meation, that a long period has plageed since 
any standard, publication has appeared on the subject, taken in all 
its bearings. Vattel’s is a work of great authority, and highly ap- 
preciated, and among the latest. But since his time, what a variety 


vand amount of light has been thrown upon the great. principles of 


the:science, by the unexampled vicissitudes of national affairs and 
interests! embracing, to use the author’s words, “ a portion of 
buman: history abounding in fearful transgressions of that law of 
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nations which is supposed to be founded om the higher sanction of 
the natural law (more properly called the law of God), and at the 
same time rich in instructive discussions in cabinets, courts of 
justice, and legislative assemblies, respecting the nature and ex- 
tent of the obligations. between the independent societies of men 
called states.” | | 

_ It becomes perfectly manifest, therefore, that there is avast fund 
of materials, ready for the gathering of any one who desires and has 
the ability to illustrate the principles of international law, which 
have never been reduced to order, but which, if dexterously, handled, 
may suggest new views, decide dubious points, and become of great 
practical utility ever after, if reduced to harmony. Accordingly, 
our author has written this elementary work, compiling from former 
authorities, and bringing to his aid the examples which the unappro- 
priated materials of recent times offer, so as to enrich his contribu- 
tion to the science. He declares, that his purpose principally is to 
be serviceable to those persons who are engaged in diplomatic and 
other forms of public life, rather than for technical lawyers ; al- 
though for the latter, it is quite clear that these elements will be 
far from being useless. : 

It will at once be seen by every one who opens this work, and 
who has ever been in the slightest degree acquainted with the writ- 
ings of jurists, that no ordinary man has here put forth his 
strength. He is familiar, as with household words, with what every 
high authority has delivered on every branch of the subject ;: and he 
writes with the precision, the clearness, and we might add, the ar- 
dour of one who loves his theme, and finds a delightful reward ‘in 
expatiating upon it. We indeed think that his mastery over the 
principles and details of the science, is not more certain of ob- 
taining for his performance an eminent character as a legal authority, 
in many curious and intricate international positions, but that his 
dignity of manner, and philosophical eloquence, will insure his 
popularity as a publicist, among those who are but tyros in thestu- 
dy so highly cultivated by him ; thus will he confer upon society’a 
measure of knowledge and of correct feeling, that cannot failof 
being practically influential in the progress of civilization. 

The law of nations has been said, three quarters of a century ago, 
in a celebrated British document, to be “ founded upon justice, 
equity, convenience, and the reason of the thing.” ‘There has been 
a good deal of discussion upon the distinction between ‘the 'prmei- 
ples of natural and international law; the former being’ ‘held 'to 
consist of those rules which ought to govern the conduct of men; ‘as 
moral and accountable beings, living in a social state, independently 
of positive human institutions ; whereas the latter intimates something 
more and other, when applied to the conduct of independent states, 
considering each as individual moral beings : for human institutions 
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pony (ct in different states, and these peculiar institations, usages, 
and practices must be observed in the intercourse of distinct na- 
tions: Accordingly, our author says international law consists “ of 
those rules of conduct which reason deduces, as consonant to jus- 
tice; from the nature of the society existing among independent na- 
tions ; with such definitions and modifications as may be establish- 
éd by general consent.” There is then no immutable law of nations, 
binding upon all mankind, whatever be their religion or condition. 
>The ordinary jus gentium is only a particular law, applicable to a dis- 
tinct set or family of nations, varying at different times with the change in 
religion, manners, government, and other institutions, among every class of 


nations,.. Hence the international law of the civilized, christian nations - 


of-Europe and America, is one thing; and that which governs the inter- 


course\of the Mohammedan nations of the East with each other, and with 


Christians, is another and a very different thing. The international law 
of Christendom. began to be fixed about the time of Grotius, when the 
combined.influence of religion, chivalry, the feudal system, and commercial 
and literary intercourse, had blended together the nations of Europe into 
one great family, This law does not merely consist of the principles of 
natural justice applied to the conduct of states considered as moral beings. 
It may, indeed, have a remote foundation of this sort; but the immediate 
visible basis on which the public law of Europe, and of the American 
nations which have sprung from the European stock, has been erected, are 
the customs, usages, and conventions observed by that portion of the hu- 
man race in their mutual intercourse. 

“ Many examples of the practical application of this theory will be found 
in the intercourse actually subsisting between Turkey and the Barbary 
states on the one hand, and the christian nations of Europe and America 
on the other; in which the latter have been sometimes content to take 
the law from the Mohammedans, and in others to modify the christian code 
in its application to them. Instances of this are to be found in the cases of 
the ransom of prisoners, the rights of ambassadors, and many others which 
will readily occur to the intelligent reader.”’"—vol. i, pp. 50—52. 


In hastily ranning through the successive Parts and Chapters of 
this elementary work, we pass entirely over many precise and va- 
luable distinctions contained in the chapter that treats of ‘ Sove- 
reign States.” We only remark, respecting this branch of the sub- 
ject, that it contains a succinct and lucid account of the composition 
and ¢onstitution of the Germanic Confederation, a slight perusal of 
which ‘would convey a great deal of information regarding its com- 
plicated character. The constitution of the United States of Ame- 
rica, which is very different from the former, and the Swiss Con- 
federation, are also briefly described. Let it be remembered, that a 
sovereign state is, to speak in general terms of definition, any na- 
tion, whatever may be the form of its internal constitution, which 
governs itself independently of foreign powers. | 
“°§n' Part Second, the author considers the “ Absolute Interna- 
tional’ Rights of States.” ‘The right of self-preservation is one of 
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the most apparent, under the head now mentioned—and that. atti+ 
tude of it, which consists in self-defence the simplest, case: , 

‘‘ This again involves the right to require the military service of all.its 
people, to leyy troops, and maintain a naval force, to build fortifications, 
and to impose and collect taxes for all these purposes, It is.evident 
that the exercise of these absolute sovereign rights can be controlled only 
by the equal correspondent rights of other states, or by special compacts 
freely entered into with others to modify the exercise of these rights, 

“Thus the absolute right to erect fortifications within the territory of 
the state has sometimes been modified by treaties, where the erection of 
such fortifications has been deemed to threaten the safety of dthér com- 
munities, or where such a concession has been extorted in the pride of vie- 
tory by a power strong enough to dictate the conditions of peace 'to its 
enemy. ‘Thus by the treaty of Utrecht between Great Britain and F rance, 
confirmed by that of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, and of Paris in 1763, the 
French government engaged to demolish the fortifications of Dunkirk. 
This stipulation, so humiliating to France, was effaced in the treaty of 
peace concluded between the two countries in 1783, after the war of the 
American revolution. By the treaty signed at Paris in 1815, between 
the allied powers and France, it was stipulated that the fortifications of 
Huningen, within the French territory, which had been constantly a sub- 
ject of uneasiness to the city of Basle in the Helvetic confederation, should 
be demolished, and should never be renewed or replaced by other fortifi- 
cations at a distance of less than three leagues from the city of Basle,”— 
vol. i, pp. 108, 109. 

Hence it becomes manifest that the reciprocal relations of states 
may be wonderfully complicated, even when each is independent, or 
rather, there is no perfect independence at all, either among states, 
or in private society. But the right of self-preservation involves 
the right of intervention in certain cases; and herea field of almost 
unlimited scope is presented, for the evils of misapprehension, in- 
justice, and oppression. It cannot be denied that an independent 
state has the inherent right to increase its wealth, population, :atid 
power by every means which do not injure or threaten to, injure 
other states. But this threatening of danger, or supposed, contin- 
gency, to what may it not lead? How often has it not been |pre- 
sumed to exist in undue aggrandizement, which would disturb what 
has been called the balance of power? The states of modern Eu- 
rope have systematically kept an eye upon what) was deemed, tobe 
the equilibrium of their-respective forces, and resorted to, the, most 
prompt measures when it seemed to be_ disturbed... Hence; the 
pretext for the most destructive wars that have been wagedy 4) 

Among the recognised absolute rights of sovereign. states, those 
of independence—such as in the exercise of judicial power+rand 
those of equalit—yas tn the observances regarding precedence among 
princes and states enjoying royal honours—-ate hendledmiantelyey 
the author. Many contests have arisen upon) this last: mentigs 
subject ; andt he manners of European society at different eras) haye 
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been curiously illustrated in this department, which admits so di- 

rectly of the caprices of pride and vanity, such as those which men 

fantastically indulge during a little brief authority. It is not un- 

interestmg to hear a citizen of the United States of America, 

gravely discuss the rules which have been applied to this matter. 
e says— 


«The text writers’ commonly assigned to what were called the ‘gréat 
republics; who were entitled to royal honours, a rank inferior to crowned 
heads of; that class; and the United Netherlands, Venice, and Switzer- 
land, certainly did formerly yield the precedence to emperors and reigning 
kings, though they contested it with the electors and other inferior princes 
entitled to royal honours. But disputes of this sort have commonly been 
determined by the relative power of the contending parties, rather than by 
afiy general rule derived from the form of government. Cromwell knew 
how to make the dignity and equality of the English commonwealth re- 
pete the crowned heads of Europe; and in the different treaties 

étween the Frerich republic and other powers, it was expressly stipu- 
lated that the same ceremonial as to rank and etiquette should be observed 
between them and France which had subsisted before the revolution. 

“ Those monarchical sovereigns who are not crowned heads, but who 
enjoy royal honours, concede the precedence on all occasions to emperors 
and kings. 

. Monarchiéal sovereigns who do not enjoy royal honours yield the pre- 
cedence to those princes who are entitled to these honours. 

*’ Demi-sovereign or dependent states rank below sovereign states. 

« These different points respecting the relative rank of sovereigns and 
states: have never been determined by any positive regulation or inter- 
national pact; they rest on usage and general acquiescence. An abortive 
attempt was made at the congress of Vienna to classify the different states 
of Europe, with a view to determine their relative rank. At the sitting of 
the 10th of December, 1814, the plenipotentiaries of the eight powers who 
signed the treaty of peace at Paris named a committee to which this sub- 
ject was referred. At the sitting of the 9th of February, 1815, the report 
of the committee, which proposed to establish three classes of powers, re- 
latively to the rank of their respective ministers, was discussed by the 
congress ; but doubts having arisen respecting this classification, and espe- 
cially as to the rank assigned to the great republics, the question was in- 
definitely postponed, and a regulation established determining the relative 
rank of the diplomatic agents of crowned heads. 

‘Where the rank between different states is equal or undetermined, 
different expedients have been resorted to for the purpose of avoiding a 
contest, and at the same time reserving the respective rights and preten- 
sions of the parties. Among these is what is called the usage of the a/- 
ternat, by which the rank and places of different powers,is changed from 
time to time, either in a certain regular order, or one determined by lot. 
Thus, in drawing up public treaties and conventions, it is the usage of 
certain powers to alternate, both in the preamble and the signatures, so 
that each power occupies, in the copy intended to be delivered to it, 
the fitst place. The regulation of the congress of Vienna, above referred 
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to, provided that.in acts and treaties between those. powers: which admit 
the alternat, the order to be observed by the. different .ministers)shalk be 
determined by. lot. | isi 

“ Another expedient which has frequently been adopted;to avoid controy 
versies respecting the order of signatures to treaties and other public acts, 


is that of signing in the order assigned by the French alphabet sit: re- 
spective powers represented by their ministers.”—vol. i, pp. 195—1 8. | 


Closely connected with the usages as to precedence, are.the' rules 
which obtain in fixing the titles of sovereign princes.and states. |» It 
is not to be supposed that absolute rulers, though. they: have: ‘the 
power, of course, of assuming any title they choose, and of exacting 


its use from their own subjects, can enforee or demand a similar 
obedience by other states. ai 


‘« Thus the royal title of King of Prussia, which was assumed by Fre- 


derick I. in 1701, was first acknowledged by the emperor of Germany, and 
subsequently by the other princes and states of Europe. Jt was, not 
acknowledged by the Pope until the reign of Frederick William II, in 
1786, and by the Teutonic knights until 1792, this once famous military, 
order still retaining the shadow of its antiquated claims to the duchy of 
Prussia until that period. So also the title of Emperor of all the Russias, 
which was taken by the Czar Peter the Great, in 1701, was successiv y 
acknowledged by Prussia, the United Netherlands, and Sweden in 173 , 
by Denmark in 1782, by Turkey in 1739, by the emperor and the empire 
in 1745-6, by France in 1745, by Spain in 1759, and by the republic.of 
Poland in 1764. In the recognition of this title by France, a reseryation 
of the right of precedence claimed by that crown was insisted on, and a 
stipulation entered into by Russia in the form of a Réversa/e, that this 
change of title should make no alteration in the ceremonies observed be- 
tween the two courts. On the accession of the Empress Catharine II. 
in 1762, she refused to renew this stipulation in that form, but declared 
that the imperial title should make no change in the ceremonial observed 
between the two courts. ‘This declaration was answered by the court of 
Versailles in a counter-declaration, renewing the recognition of that title, 
upon the express condition that if any alteration should be made by the 
court of St. Petersburg, in the rules previously observed by the two courts 
as to rank and precedence, the French crown would resume its ancient 
style, and cease to give the title of Imperial to that of Russia. __. 

« The title of emperor, from the historical associations with which it is 
connected, was formerly considered the most eminent and honourable 
among all sovereign titles; but it was never regarded by other crowned 
heads as conferring, except in the single case of the emperor of Germany, 
any prerogative or precedence over those princes. ”—vol. i, pp. 200, 201, 


Napoleon Bonaparte might have furnished the author with ‘some 
striking and more recent illustrations upon the heads now intro- 
duced, but the author seems to entertain a remarkable shyness re- 
specting this ambitious ruler, for he hardly ever alludes to him 
individually or by name. Yet there has not in modern times, as- 
suredly been a warrior, a diplomatist, or a king, that has contri- 
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buted so largely to the science of international law, first by con- 

nding every antiquated principle, and substituting his» own 
novelties, and then by leaving the whole in perplexity. When 
considering matters of etiquette and ceremony, those of a maritime 
character’ might be quoted, where it would be found that’ Gréat 
Britain hasborne herself as barged and peremptorily as ever despot 


did“within his own dominions. But when speaking of maritime 
cerémonials, we may extract a short passage, under the head of 
“ Rights of Property,” as belonging to sovereign states, in which 
the general law that regulates maritime territorial jurisdiction is 


laid down. 


““"The maritime territory of every state extends to the ports, harbours, 
bays, mouths of rivers, and adjacent parts of the sea enclosed by headlands 
belonging to the same state. The general usage of nations superadds to 
this extent of territorial jurisdiction a distance of a marine league, or a8 far 
“as a Cannon-shot will reach from the shore, along all the coasts of the state. 
Within these limits, its rights of property and territorial jurisdiction ‘are 


‘absolute, and exclude those of every other nation. 


‘©The term ‘coasts’ includes the natural appendages of the territory 
which rise out of the water, although these islands are not of sufficiént 
firmness ‘to be inhabited or fortified; but it does not properly compre- 
hend all the shoals which form sunken continuations of the land perpe- 
tually covered with water. The rule of law on this subject is ferr@ do- 
mintum finitur, whi finttur armorum vis; and since the introduction of 


firearms, that distance has usually been recognised to be about three miles 


‘from ‘the sbore.”—vol. i, pp. 215, 216. 


_. The exclusive, territorial jurisdiction of the British crown over 
the enclosed parts of the sea along the coasts of the island of Great 
Britain has immemorially extended to those bays called. the King’s 
chambers ; that is, portions of the sea cut off by hnes drawn from 
,one promontory to another. The maritime supremacy claimed by 
‘Britain over what are called the Narrow Seas, has generally been 
asserted merely by requiring certain honours to the British flag’ in 
“those seas. These honours have been rendered or refused by other 
‘nations, according to circumstances. | 
After the “‘ Absolute International Rights of States,” the author 
‘treats of the “ International Rights of States in their Pacific Re- 
‘lations ;” these embrace Rights of Legation, and Rights of Nego- 
tiation and Treaties. Let us see how public ministers are classified 
by the Congress of Vienna, and that of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
“1. Ambassadors, and papal legates or nuncios. 
*“ 2. Envoys, ministers, or others accredited to sovereigns, (auprés des 
souverains). , 
‘**.3.. Ministers resident accredited to sovercigns. 
_o #4. Chargés d’Affaires accredited to the minister of foreign affairs. 
‘¢ Ambassadors and other public ministers of the first class are excla- 
sively entitled to what is called the representative character, being consi- 
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dered as peculiarly representing the sovereign or state by whom they are 
delegated, and entitled to the same honours to which their constituent 
wonold be entitled were he personally present. This must, however, be 
taken in a general sense, as indicating the sort of honours to which they 
are entitled; and the exact ceremonial to be observed towards this class. of 
ministers depends upon usage, which has fluctuated at different periods 
of European history, There is a slight shade of difference between ,am- 
bassadors ordinary and extraordinary ; the former designation bein exclu- 
sively applied to those sent on, permanent missions, the latter to those em- 
ployed on a particular or extraordinary occasion, or residing at a foreign 
court for an indeterminate period. 

‘« The right of sending ambassadors is exclusively confined to crowned 

heads, the great. republics, and. other states entitled to royak honours.’ 
_,. Alk other public ministers. are destitute of that callie character 
_-which is supposed to be derived from representing generally the person 
anc dignity of the sovereign... They represent him only. in respeet to\the 
particular business committed to their charge at the court to which they 
are accredited... ui 

‘‘ Ministers of the second class are envoys, envoys extraordinary, mi- 
nisters plenipotentiary, envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipeBatiary, 
and internuncios of the pope. 

“ In the third class are included ministers, ministers resident, residents, 
and ministers chargés d’affaires accredited to sovereigns. 

‘“‘ Chargés d'affaires, accredited to the minister of foreign affairs of. the 
court at which they reside, are either chargés d'affaires ad hoc, who -are 
originally sent and accredited by their governments, or chargés.d’affaires 
par interim, substituted in the place of the minister of their respective 
nations during his absence. 

‘According’ to the rule prescribed by the congress of Vienna, and 
which has since ‘been generally adopted, public ministers take’ rank be- 
tween themselves in each class according to the date of the official notifi- 
cation of their arrival at the court to which they are aceredited, 

“ The same decision of the congress of Vienna has also abolished’ all 
distinctions of rank between public ministers arising from consanguinity, 
and family or political relations between their different courts, 

‘* A state which has a right to send public ministers of different,.classes 
may determine for itself what rank it chooses to confer upon its, diplo- 
matic agents; but usage generally requires that those who maintain per- 
manent missions near the government of each other should send and re- 
ceive ministers of equal rank. One minister may represent his sovereign 
at different courts, and a state may send several ministers to the same 
court. A minister or ministers may also have full powers to treat with 
foreign states, as at a congress of different nations, without being accre- 
dited to any particular court. 

“ Consuls and other commercial agents, not being accredited to. the so- 
vereign or minister of foreign affairs, are not, in general, considered as 
public ministers; but the consuls maintained by the christian powers of 
Europe and America near the Barbary States are rempenre and treated as 
public ministers.” —vol. i, pp. 263-—266. fe 


A public minister has many privileges, such as Aditi exempt 
VOL. 111. (1836) No. 11. GG 
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from local eon both civil and criminal. His person is in- 
violable. Nay, he is supposed still to remain within the territory 
of his own sovereign, though at the court of another ; and his chil- 
dren born abroad are considered as natives of his own country. 
Besides, not only the minister, but his family and suite enjoy these 
extraordinary privileges. Ever since the epoch of the Reformation, 
by convention or usage between the Catholic and Protestant nations 
of Europe, a minister is entitled to have his own private chapel, and 
to worship according to his own faith, though toleration may be for- 
bidden by the general laws of the state where he resides. All these 
and kindred privileges, and indeed permanent diplomatic missions, 
mark the progress of modern civilization beyond by-gone ages ; and 
now the rights of legation are definitely ascertained, and incorporated 
into the international code. 

We pass over the Rights of Negotiation and Treaties, to insert, 
for the use of those of our readers who are curious about the art of 
diplomacy, the author’s account of the best teachers of it. | 


« The art of negotiation seems, from its very nature, hardly capable of 
being reduced to a systematic science. It depends essentially on personal 
character and qualities, united with a knowledge of the world and expe- 
rience in business. ‘These talents may be strengthened by the study of 
history, and especially the history of diplomatic negotiations; but the want 
of them can hardly be supplied by any knowledge derived merely from 
books. One of the earliest works of this kind is that commonly called 
Le Parfait Ambassadeur, originally published in Spanish by Don Anto- 
nio de Vera, long time ambassador of Spain at Venice, who died in 1658, 
It was subsequently published by the author in Latin, and different trans- 
lations appeared in Italian and French. Wicquefort’s book, published in 
1679, under the title of L’ Ambassadeur et ses Fonctions, although its 
principal object is to treat of the rights of legation, contains much valuable 
information upon the art of negotiation. ‘ Callieres, one of the French ple- 
nipotentiaries at the treaty of Ryswick, published in 1716, a work entitled 
De la Maniére de Negocter avec les Souverains, which obtained con- 
siderable reputation. ‘I'he Abbé Mably also attempted to treat this sub- 
ject systematically, in an essay entitled Principes des Negotiations, which 
is commonly prelixed as an introduction to his Drott Publique de 
l’ Europe in the various editions of the worksof that author. A catalogue 
of the different histories which have appeared of particular negotiations 
would be almost interminable, but nearly all that is valuable in them will 
be found collected in the excellent work of M. Flassan, entitled L’ Histoire 
de la Diplomatie Francaise. The late Count de Ségur’s compilation from 
the papers of Favier, one of the principal secret agents employed in the 
double diplomacy of Louis XV., entitled Politique ve tous les Cabinets de 
l’ Europe pendant les Régnes de Louis XV., et de Lows XVI., with the 
notes wf the able and experienced editor, is a work which also throws great 
light,upon the history of French diplomacy. A history of treaties from 
the earliest times to the emperor Chariemagne, collected from the ancient 
Latin and Greek authors, and from other monuments of antiquity, was 
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published by Barbeyrac in 1739. It had been preceded by the: immense 
collection of Dumont, embracing all the public treaties of Europe from the 
age of Charlemagne to the commencement of the eighteenth century. 
The best collections of the more modern European treaties are those pub-, 
lished at different periods by Professor Martens, of G®ottingen,. including 
the most important public acts upon which the present conventional law,of 
Europe is founded. To these may be added Koch’s Histoire abregée des 
Tratés de Paiz depuis la Paix de Westphalic, continued by Schollk, A 
complete collection of the proceedings of the congress of Vienna has also 
been published in German, by Kluber.’’—vol. i, pp. 324—327. | 

The last great division of the author's treatise is upon the ‘ In- 
ternational Rights of States in their Hostile Relations ;”’ which 
occupies the whole of the second volume, as it ought to do, from its 
paramount importance. We can, of course, only snatch a few para- 
graphs from it. 

Such are the conflicting interests of mankind, and so numerous 
their relations, that not only has the art of war become an intri- 
cate and engrossing study, but there is a code of principles which 
civilized nations have recognised, that point out its limits—when 
hostilities may lawfully be commenced, how conducted, and how 
terminated. The rigours of the most violent contentions are thus 
mitigated and reduced to something like a system, upon the obser- 
vance of which, the opposing generals may often calculate with cer- 
tainty ; for, independent of the ameliorating influence of civiliza- 
tion, the fear of retaliation for every breach of conventional laws. 
affords generally a sufficient security for the observance of them. 
Besides, no civilized or Christian nation can disregard them with- 
out incurring much obloquy, and the hazard of provoking the wrath 
of other communities—considerations which affect the ‘sensibilities 
of mankind very nearly. 

Independent nations, are not like single individuals in society, as 
regards the redress of grievances. The latter have certain remé- 
dies at hand, afforded by the laws of each country ; but there is no 
common arbiter or judge in respect of nations, except such as may 
be constituted by special compact. Every state has therefore the 
right to resort to force when this becomes the only means of redress, 
and to judge for itself what are the nature and extent of the injuries 
which will justify such a means of redress. Short of war, there are 
various established methods of terminating the differences between 
nations, even when forcible means are resorted to—such as by laying 
an embargo on the ships and goods of the offending state, when 
found within the territory of the’injured state—by retaliation, or 
by reprisals. All these means, as well as conferences, ofterm fait, : 
and then what is called a perfect war commences—that is, when’ 
all the members of both nations are authorised to commit hostili-’ 
ties against ‘each other, under every case and under every circum” 
stance, unless forbidden bythe laws of war, contained in the inter-” 
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national code. The rights of perfect war, as between enemies, are 
thus generally explained. 


“In general, it may be stated, that the rights of war, in respect to the 
enemy, are to be measured by the object of the war. Until that object is 
attained, the belligerent has, strictly speaking, a right to use every means 
necessary to accomplish the end for which he has taken up arms. We 
have already seen that the practice of the ancient world, and even the 
opinion of some modern writers on public law, make no distinction as. to 
the means to be employed for this purpose. Even such institutional writers 
as Bynkershoek and Wolf, who lived in the most learned and not least 
civilized countries of Europe at the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, assert the broad principle that every thing done against an enemy is 
lawful; that he may be destroved though unarmed and defenceless; that 
fraud, and even poison, may be employed against him; and that an un- 
limited right is acquired by the victor to his person and property. Such, 
however, was not the sentimext and practice of enlightened Europe at the 
period when they wrote; since Grotiws had long before inculcated milder 
and more humane principles, which Vattel subsequently enforced and 
illustrated, and which are adopted by the unanimous concurrence of all the 
publicists of the present age. 

“The law of nature has not precisely determined how far an individual 
is allowed to make use of force, either to defend himself against an at- 
tempted injury, or to obtain reparation when refused by the aggressor, 
or to bring an offender to punishment. We can only collect, from this 
law, the general rule, that such use of force as is necessary for obtaining 
these ends is not forbidden. The same principle applies to the conduct of 
sovereign states existing in a state of natural independence with respect to 
each other. No use of force is lawful, except so far as it is necessary. 
A belligerent has, therefore, no right to take away the lives of those sub- 
jects of the enemy whom he can subdue by any other means. Those who 
are actually in arms, and continue to resist, may be lawfully killed; but 
the inhabitants of the enemy’s country who are not in arms, or who, be- 
ing in arms, submit and surrender themselves, may not be slain, because 
their destruction is not necessary for obtaining the just ends of war. 
Those ends may be accomplished by making prisoners of those who are 
taken in arms, or compelling them to give security that they will not bear 
arms against the victor for a limited period, or during the continuance of 
the war. ‘The killing of prisoners can only be justifiable in those extreme 
vases. where resistance on their part, or on the part of others who come to 
their rescue, renders it impossible tokeep them. Both reason and general 
opinion concur in showing that nothing but the strongest necessity will 
justify such an act.’’—vol. il, pp. 75—77. 

The law of nations holds, that all the members of the hostile 
state may be treated as enemies irfa public war ; but not all alike, 
because no force against an enemy can be reasonable, unless it is 
necessary to accomplish the purposes of war. Certain persons and 
classes of persons are thus protected, such as the sovereign and his 
family, the members of the civil government, women. and children, 
cultivators of the earth, merchants, men of science and letters, &e:; 
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Alas! how often has this enlightened law been violated by? states 
calling themselves humane and civilized! The spirit of this law 
extends to property as well as persons. 


‘The same general rule which determines how far it is lawful to de- 
stroy the persons of enemies will serve as a guide in judging how far it 
is lawful to ravage or lay waste their country. If this be necessary in 
order to accomplish the just ends of war, it may be lawfully done, but not 
otherwise. Thus, if the progress of an enemy cannot be stopped, nor our 
own frontier secured, or if the approaches to a town intended to be attacked 
cannot be made without laying waste the intermediate territory, the ex- 
treme case may justify a resort to measures not warranted by the ordinary 
purposes of war. If modern usage has sanctioned any other exceptions, 
they will be found in the right of reprisals to vindictive retaliation. The 
whole international code is founded upon reciprocity. The rules it pre- 
scribes are observed by one nation in confidence that they will be so by 
others. Where, then, the established usages of war are violated by an 
enemy, and there are no other means of restraining his excesses, retalia- 
tion may be justly resorted to by the suffering nation, in order to compel 
the enemy to return to the observance of the law which he has violated.” 
—vol. ii, pp, 83, 84. 

Nay, there are cases, when, by the law of nations, the most re- 
lentless measures and ingenious stratagems are not to be exercised 
to the injury of an armed enemy. 


Grotius has devoted a whole chapter of his great work to prove, by the 
consenting testimony of all ages and nations, that good faith ought to 
be observed towards an enemy. And even Bynkershoek, who holds that 
every other sort of fraud may be practised towards him, prohibits perfidy, 
upon the ground that his character of enemy ceases by the compact with 
him, so far as the terms of that compact extend. ‘I allow of any kind of 
deceit,’ says he, ‘ perfidy alone excepted, not because any thing is unlaw- 
ful against an enemy, but because when our faith has been pledged to him, 
so far as the promise extends, he ceases to be an enemy.’ Indeed, without 
this mitigation, the horrors of war would be indefinite in extent, and inter- 
minable in duration. The usage of civilized nations has therefore intro- 
duced certain commercia belli, by which the violence of war may be 
allayed, so far as is consistent with its object and purposes, and something 
of a pacific intercourse may be kept up, which may lead, in time, to an 
adjustment of differences, and ultimately to peace, 

‘* There are various modes in which the extreme rigour of the rights of 
war may be relaxed at the pleasure of the respective belligerent parties. 
Among these is that of a suspension of hostilities, by means of a truce or 
armistice. ‘This may be either general or special, If it be general in its 
application to all hostilities in every place, and is to endure fora very long 
or indefinite period, it amounts in effect to a temporary peace, except that it 
leaves undecided the controversy in which the war originated. Such were 
the truces formerly concluded between the Christian powers and the Turks. 
Such, too, was the armistice concluded in 1609 between Spain and her re- 
volted provinces in the Netherlands. A partial truce is limited to certain 
places, such as the suspension of hostilities which may take place between 
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two contending armies, or between a besieged fortress and thé army by 
which it is invested.””—yvol. ii, pp. 113—115. 

We have now presented as much of these “‘ Elements of Inter- 
national, Law’’ as will convey to any reader an idea of the extent, 
the curious. character, and the importance of this science. Our ex- 
tracts will also show how ably and clearly the author proceeds in 
the elucidation and enforcement of its principles. Were we to fol- 
low him through some of the other chapters of the second volume, 
beyond the one which we have now glanced at, which treats ‘ex- 
clusively of the ‘‘ Commencement of War, and its Immediate Con- 
Sequences,” our impressions in his favour, and of the intricacy of 
the sohiert would be much enlarged. Every one must readily ap- 
Rrenen , that under such a head as the “ Rights of War as to 

Neutrals,” or the Chapter that lays down the rules of law regard- 
ing a ‘‘ Treaty of Peace,” there is ample scope for the trial of the 
writer’s philosophy, knowledge of history, and of the great principles 
of jurisprudence. We shall only say, however, regarding the pur- 
suit, of the subject through these intricate branches, that he has 
proceeded with the steadiness and confidence of one who is at home 
in the discussion, and that not only lawyers and diplomatists will 
find in his pages much to please, and, it may be, instruct them, but 
general readers, who take delight in the study of popular knowledge, 
will here find many admirable exercises for the intellect and the 
affections, plainly discussed. 
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Art. 1X —Further Illustrations of the Principles upon which a Metro- 
politan Poor Late ts administered tn the Parish of St. George, Han- 
over-square; with a Few Desultory Observations on the Principle 
upon which Poor Laws are founded ; and on the proposed Extenston 
of that System to Ireland. Uy Joun Lesuiz, A Vestryman, and a 
Governor and Director of the Poor of the Parish of St. George, Han- 
over-square, London. London: Ridgway. 1836. 


Tuarre is not a subject, we believe, within the range of political 
philosophy, upon which greater fallacies of opinion and errors of 
conduct have prevailed, than with regard to systems of poor laws, 
such as have been established in various countries of Europe, but 
especially in England. ‘There is manifestly, however, a revolution 
of sentiment, on the part of many, respecting the principles and the 
results of these laws, already in operation throughout England,which 
the partial abrogation occasioned by the “ Amendment Act” has 
mainly served to produce ; and we observe symptoms that are by 
no means equivocal, which intimate, that before many years elapse, 
the codes of laws now referred to, will be looked upon as the very 
hot-beds of .the evils and miseries they profess toremove. But, as 
many advocate the immediate introduction of a poor law system, as a 
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panacea for the distractions and sufferings of the Irish, and con- 
vinced as we are and have long been, that the measure would do 
incalculable harm, by aggravating that which is already frightfully 
bad, we are desirous of directing the attention of our readers to the 
small pamphlet, lately written by the author, named at the head of 
this paper, and which treats of poor laws in general, and of their 
application to Ireland in particular, with a clearness and force that 
we have never known to be surpassed. Mr. Leslie’s facts, reason- 
ings, and principles are worthy of universal study, and, indeed, have 
already. attracted extraordinary attention. We hope, that the 
light which he has thus shed on the subject, and the course of ob- 
servation and reasoning to which his doetrines lead, will be the 
means, if not of securing for Ireland the best positive measures, at 
least of preserving her from any new infliction, which short-sighted, 
though well-intended policy, may be contemplating in connexion 
with poor laws. | 

Upon the first part of this pamphlet, viz., that which concerns 
the administration of a poor rate in the parish of St. George, 
Hanover-square, London, we have nothing to say farther, than 
that the author’s statement of facts offers, in relation to this one 
locality, the most satisfactory and convincing testimonies in favour 
of the workhouse system introduced by the ‘“* Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act; and in so far as this act goes, proves the accuracy of 
his great doctrine, which maintains, that the Raweit gs upon which 
the poor law system is founded is erroneous and greatly inju- 
mA ; nay, that these laws defeat the very purposes they promise to 
elect. 

It is to be borne in mind, that there is an easy but false sort of 
benevolence, which is identified in the minds of many, with a poor 
law system; and that those who entertain doubts concerning the 
wisdom of such an institution, are likely to be assailed with certain 
trite doctrines that savour strongly of charity, humane feeling, and 
enlightened philanthropy. But the day is gone when ignorant or 
wholesale ridicule and obloquy can silence argument, or perma- 
nently discolour truth ; nor need Mr. Leslie dread the weapons of the 
morbidly sensitive, so long as he arrays an uncommon mass of most 
important facts in the most natural and demonstrative order, as 
every competent and impartial judge, we feel assured, will admit 
to be the characteristic of these pages. 

Mr. Leslie, on entering upon the discussion regarding the correct- 
ness of the principle which laws for, the relief of the poor profess, 


offers the following observations :— 


“ The important consequences which have resulted from the change of 
system in the domestic policy of England, as regards the laws for the 
relief of the poor, are exhibiting themselves so prominently in every part 
of the country, as to force the most sceptical to an acknowledgment of 


the advantages cf the new system. 
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* This happy state of things must be extremely gratifying to allclasses, 
and particularly valuable to the legislator. It, however, places him in a 
position in which jhe may easily deceive himself as to the cause of. the 


improvement, and take for granted that in these results he has obtained 
the great desideratum; that they are a clear demonstration of the value 
of the principle on which the poor laws are founded; and therefore, that 
the introduction of a system of poor laws is the very obvious remedy 
for, the acknowledged mass of misery and destitution which exists’ in 
Ireland. 

“'To me it appears that all the important improvements which have 
recently been effected are the development of facts successively crowding 
upon us:from every locality, proving that the principle upon which the 
poor law system is founded is an erroneous one; that, while these laws 
may have relieved many cases of real distress, they have been mainly 
instrumental.in creating a mass of misery, which, when created, is totally 
beyond their reach to control or mitigate. 

‘In illustration of the position here laid down, I will cite the case of 
the agricultural labourers and the occupiers of land in Great Britain, 
involving the condition of many millions of the inhabitants of this great 
empire.. Those who are engaged in agricultural employment are the 
most numerous of the working population, and, from the nature of their 
avocations, the most dependent; and therefore they afford the best evi- 
dence for illustrating the effects of poor laws on the condition of the 
industrious classes, 

“The popular view of the principle of the poor laws is to secure to the 
labourer, from a tax upun the soil, a necessary support for himself and 
his family under whatever circumstances they may be placed; and it 
might even be conceded in the following argument, that the whole scheme 
or plan of the poor law system was originally devised by the legislators 
in Queen Elizabeth’s reign with the most benevolent intention towards 
the poor, and with a view to raise the lowest class of the population of 
England, by securing to them an absolute inheritance in the soil, through 
the. agency of the compulsory taxation, which the puor law system neces- 
sarily induces. 

“It is absolutely impossible to conceive any theory for the support of 
the poor more attractive and alluring than the one in question, or appar- 
ently more calculated to prevent misery and distress ; but the consequen- 
ces of such an engagement have been so appalling, and so frightfully 
ruinous in their results to both the payers and the receivers of the tax, 
that there was the greatest danger of thesocial fabric being destroyed by 


the effects of this apparently benevolent institution for the poor.”—pp. 
12—14. 


This extract contains the unquestionable truth of the case, so far 
as it goes. But since the consequences of such a theory, when re- 
duced to practice, have been thus appalling, is it not to be suspected, 
that though attractive, it carries in its very bosom great fallacies ? 
These, it has years ago, and with consummate eloquence, been shown 
by Dr. Chalmers, are both of a pecuniary and moral nature. Our 
author, however, has brought the whole of the bearings and, argu- 
ment of the question into the smallest compass consistent with 
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perspicuity, applying the lights of the latest times to the illustration 
of the doctrine advanced. Accordingly, he roundly and without 
hesitation, insists that the poor would be better without any legis- 
lative laws for their relief. We cannot abridge his words, without 
weakening their effect. | 


“J am of opinion that they would obtain more real advantages,’ both 
pecuniary and moral, if no such laws were in existence; that they: would 
lose a shadow and gain a substance; that the market for their labour 
would then be totadly free from all the depressing influence which the 
system of poor laws throws upon it: but, although I am ‘of this opinion, 
I shall be most grievously misunderstood, if I am supposed to urge an 
immediate repeal of the poor law system. The repeal of that system 
must not, in my opinion, be a legislative enactment, at least for years to 
come; it must be effected by the growing intelligence of the community, 
more particularly of the industrious portion of it, who will soon élearly ’ 
trace to their legitimate source the advantages which they are now be- 
ginning to receive. In the mean time all those of the labouring ‘classes, 
who are anxious to live by their own industry, may depend upon it, that 
their sheet anchor is in the workhouse system, because that will ulti- 
mately be found to be the least pernicious pressure of the poor law system 
on the industry of the country.”—p. 14. } ) 


We remember the celebrated divine, whom we have above named, 
argued with perfect success, that among the moral evils of the 
poor law system, the feelings and the motives of both givers and re- 
ceivers were put into the worst possible attitudes ; that these laws 
begot heart-burnings, ingratitude, and the worst features of which 
human nature is susceptible. But these tendencies are not only tobe 
presumed ; they have been so frightfully exemplified, as to issue in 
the ** Amendment Act,” which assuredly was a strong measure at 
the time of its introduction, and in the eyes of very many ‘was 
therefore regarded with extreme anxiety. What, however, has 
been already the results of this measure, which, in truth, is nothin 
less than the virtual abolition of poor laws to the able-bodie 
throughout England and Wales. In a late article of the Morning 
Chronicle, a journal by-the-bye, which has, not pit | days ago, 
been deeply engaged upon the pamphlet before us, and which op- 
poses Mr. Leslie’s arguments and evidences, though without. tri- 
umph, it is stated that “the character of the agricultural population 
has been so much improved, by restoring them to the independence 
of which they had gradually been deprived under the abuses of the 
old system, that already they appear quite a new race. The con- 
nexior between independence and virtue which had been remarked 
so early as the days of Homer, is equally evident in our time, The 
sullen refractory paupers of our agricultural districts have become 
cheerful and prudent labourers.” Yet the Morning Chronicle, 
like not a few contemporary journals, and many individuals, while 
admitting that these cheering results have in a great measure been 
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occasioned by the new act, which, as before stated, is, in respect of 
the able-bodied, a virtual abrogation of the poor law, would have a 


poor law applied to Ireland, though independence and virtue be said 


to be indissolubly connected. 

The grounds upon which Mr. Leslie principally relies in support 
of his opinions, are to be found in the facts that have been expe- 
rienced since the passing of the new act, compared with that which 
belongs to any other period of the history of England, since the in- 
troduction of the poor law system in Elizabeth’s time. Now, a few 
facts are worth mountains of abstract speculations on a subject of 
this kind ; but here the evidences derived from history are all on 
one side, announcing particulars which at once speak for themselves, 
putting the subject beyond the reach of cavil or doubt. 

We have seen what the Morning Chronicle admits to have 
already been the effects of the ‘‘ Amendment Act,” in the agricul- 
tural districts. But it is proper to let the author be heard on this 
part of his case. 

“It proclaimed that the only portion of the compulsory tax, seven 
millions of pounds of which had recently been expended in one year, in 
an attempt to relieve destitution, and afford employment to the poor, 
should, (to such of them as said they could not find employment, and 
were themselves, or their families, in destitution,) for the future, be 
given only in a workhouse. This was a provision which, fortunately for 
themselves, appeared to them obnoxious and cruel; but, while it did so, 
it took off the pressure from the wages of labour, which that very tax had 
created, and with the rapidity of the fabled powers of the magician’s 
wand, it has altered almost every aspect of society, by causing an in- 
credible improvement in the condition of those who had contributed to, 
and of those who had received this tax ; it has confounded the specula- 
tions of theorists—it has annihilated the doctrine of a surplus population, 
as the cause of the misery which then abounded, and rendered unneces- 
sary the expatriation of ‘the very sinews’ of the country as a remedy. 
But whata lesson for statesmen ! To have been eye-witnesses to the facts, 
that, in the very same villages where want and wretchedness existed, and 
were rapidly extending their influence—where idleness and vice were 
drawling out a miserable existence—where (and it was made an argu- 
ment against the change in the poor laws,) the distressed tenantry were 
said to be so oppressed by the low price of agricultural produce, by the 
high rents and charges on land, that they had not the means to employ 
the poor, and to remunerate them for their labour—the very same tenan- 
try, throughout the whole of the last winter, and before the recent rise 
in agricultural produce had taken place, found the means, the instant the 
agricultural labourer was delivered from the slavery in which the poor 
laws had for so long a period held him, to give him employment and to 
increase his wages, thereby making the exertions of the labourer doubly 
valuable, because the connexion between industry and its reward was no 
longer permitted to be interrupted by the interference of any miscalled 
charity. ‘Thus a wretched, miserable, idle population have already, in 
many parts of the country, been transformed into the totally opposite 
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character of an industrious people ;—and that harmony which ever should 
exist between parties, whose mutual interests are so blended together 
as are those of the employer and the employed, is again restored.””—pp. 
lo, 16. , 

Mr. Leslie’s definition of a poor law says, ‘‘ It is that by which a 
fund is raised by compulsory taxation on all visible property, profes- 
sedly for the purposes of relieving destitution, and ‘for setting 
certain classes of the poor on work.’” Such he considers to be the 
popular view of the principles upon which the poor law of England 
is founded ; but he denies that the objects thus contemplated, have 
ever been realized. And why? 


‘* To me it appears that all these systems of poor laws are erroneous in 
principle. I look upon them as an immense insurance society founded upon 
false premises and erroneous data, by means of which obligations are un- 
dertaken which never have nor ever can be performed, and on account 
of the delusive advantages held out to the assured—the poor—they are 
lulled into a false security, deprived of moral energy, and made to pay 
for those apparent advantages such exorbitant premiums, involving great 
pecuniary sacrifices, by the reduction in their wages and moral degrada- 
tion, which not only end in the ruin of the industrious classes, but prove 
equally injurious to those who are the assurers—those who directly pay 
the tax. 

“ The principal engagement entered into by the system of poor laws is 
to relieve and prevent destitution ; the causes of that destitution, by the 
very terms of the engagement, must be overlooked : hence every distinc- 
tion between industry and idleness, between virtue under misfortune 
and vice suffering its penalty, must of necessity be confounded in the ap- 
propriation of the tax. 

“ The law of God, in the clearest and most intelligible terms, states 
‘that he that will not work, neither shall he eat.’ The poor law of man’s 
invention practically says God’s law is an erroneous law, for, ¢f the man 
will not work, in twenty-four hours he will be in destitution, and he 
must not be suffered to starve.’’—pp. 16, 17. 

The poor law system in England, before the passing of the 
‘“ Amendment Act,” to an enormous extent, had the effect of 
weakening the motives for exertion, of clothing pauperism with a 
character, the reverse of being disparaging, and of inviting, as 
with a legislative proclamation, all who had a mind to lay claim to 
a public fund, to come and have their wants relieved, whether these 
wants had been occasioned and produced by misfortune, folly, idle- 
ness, or improvidence. Such was the chief practical result of the 
law in the case of a vast majority of a demoralized population ; 
demoralized, because ial and according to a rapidly increas- 
ing ratio, becoming more deeply sunk, every year, through the opera- 
tion of measures which professed to alleviate, to cure, and to re- 
generate. 

But it may be asked, what is to be done with the thousands who 
are willing to work and who cannot find employment? Mr: Leslie’s 
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answer to the question, while it is complete and convincing, points 


to the only greatsource of relief and prosperity which the poor can 
reasonably contemplate. He says, ‘cause and effect were never 
more clearly established, than between the assertion of not being 
able to find employment, and the poor law system ; its machinery 
of laws of settlement rendered every Englishman an alien in eve 

parish in the country, but the one in which he had a legal settle- 
ment, and deprived him of almost the chance of employment, in ‘any 
other spot.” But the immediate evils of the system did not stop 
here, for they * pursued him even in his own parish, and gave him 
there ‘as much remuneration for being an idler, as if he were an in- 
dustrious man.” Now, nothing can be more clear than that this is 
reversing the proper order of things; or than, while wealth and in- 
dependence are regarded as conditions worthy of ambition, and 
honour—that pauperism should not be deed with equal compla- 
eency. Why should even the poor by misfortune be better provided 
for; than the hard-working rate payers! But we return to the doc- 
trine ‘which maintains that poor laws are the most effective 
machinery that has ever been invented for creating such a prepos- 


terously absurd order of things. And here we must again quote 
our author. 


“Ifa country is to provide, by a tax on all visible property, against 
every possible contingency which may arise to the labouring population, 
then it appears to me perfectly obvious that for such an engagement pro- 
perty must have, in some shape or other, an indemnification. 

* Now, there are many who assert that this indemnification is given in 
the security to life and property which the poor law system affords; and 
on this ground they urge the introduction of the system into Ireland. 

‘Tl am inclined to disbelieve the position of any security to life and pro- 
perty by the poor law system ; and this opinion is fortified by the gratify- 
ing fact, that crime has gradually but extensively diminished with the 
operation of the Poor Law Amendment Act, which act I hold to be vir- 
tually an abolition of the poor laws to the able-bodied. 

«‘ As I cannot admit security to life and property to be the indemnity, I 
must seek elsewhere for it ; and it appears to me, that every fact connected 
with the history of the industrious classes in England proves, that the 
wages of the working population is the fund from whence the indemnity 
for the engagement entered into by the property of the country is made ; 
and that the daily wages of the labouring classes are consequently dimi- 
nished, to pay the premiums for the apparent advantages which the poor 
law system holds out to them. 

* The premiums, which, by the redaction in their daily wages, are thus 
derived from the poor, are not invested by the assurers, but are expended 
during the year; consequently, no increase, by way of compound or even 
simple interest upon the capital of this extensive assurance society is made 5 
hence, if any unusual pressure upon the fund takes place, there are no 
assets to meet the extraordinary demand ; and that gigantic fund which is 
raised to prevent destitution, and afford employment to the poor, is unable _ 
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to meet either of its engagements, and recourse is invariably had’ to’the 
benevolent to assist, by their charitable donations, to alleviate that distress, 
when the compulsory provision for the relief of the poor (in my opinion, 
the chief instrument in causing the distress,) is unable to perform its en- 
gayements; Spitalfields, Manchester, Nottingham, Leeds, Sheffield, can 
supply the painful evidence of the fact.”—pp: 17, 18. 


These are striking observations, and yet. they require only. to be 
alluded to, ere the reader wonders how he has_not Lizoheiand them 
for himself, and thus arrived at a, great principle which overturns 
some of the most important of those which have been relied om by 
the advocates of the poor law system. But we are next invited:to 
look facts in the face, to weigh the testimony of centuries, and» to 
trace year after year, and enactment after enactment, in the :his« 
tory of poor laws in England, that their real fruits may be known ; 
and by these indications the reader is brought to exactly the same 
conclusion, which the argument drawn from the: great’ general 

rinciple, regarding indemnification of property, has brought him. 
Take the history of the wages of labour from 1593, which, Mr. 
Leslie has done, following Mr. Barton, the best existing authority 
on this subject, and come down to the present time; what are the 
results? Mr. Barton took the price of wheat on the averages.of 
the preceding five years, periodically between 1495 and 1832,, and 
also the weekly wages of all classes of labourers at the same pe- 
riods. He then reduced the wages into pints of wheat,, and ie 
tables furnish the following facts :— 


“In 1593, just. prior to the full establishment of the poor law system, 
the agricultural labourer’s wages were 82 pints of. wheat weekly, and, 
domestic artificers received 123 pints of wheat; in 1610, only nine-years. 
after the passing of the 48rd of Elizabeth, the wages of all classes of the 
industrious population were reduced one half. It is necessary to bear in 
mind, that the price of wheat is taken on the average of the five pre- 
ceding years. 

‘It is a remarkable fact, that the wages of the industrious population 
never reached the same remuneration as had been obtained only so re- 
cently prior to the full establishment of the poor law system as 1593, 
until after the passing of the 9th Geo. 1, cap. 7, ( 1723), which declared, 
‘that any person refusing to be lodged, kept, or maintained in the work+, 
house, shall not be entitled to any other relief.’ On a reference to the: 
preceding table it will be found, that in,(1725) two years after the: pas-: 
sing of this act, wages had risen to a higher point than had been givem) 
to the agricultural labourer for one hundred and; thirty years, before, 
But, under no period, subsequent to the introduction of the poor |law 
system, and prior to the Poor Law Amendment Act, have. the wages of, 
the agricultural population reached to a sum within one hundred pints 
of wheat weekly, of what the wages were at the close of the 16th» 
century. 


“It is evidently against the comparative condition of the working. 
classes of the earlier periods of history, to take:wheat as. the standard. 
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of value as to their wages, on account of its then greater scarcity, bein 
much more an article of luxury than of necessity; but although that be 
the fact, it is nevertheless the best that can be obtained. ‘The other ne- 
cessaries Of life were also comparatively much lower than wheat ; and if 
the wages of all the labouring classes were measured by the value of 
butchers’ meat, the disadvantages under which the labourers, since the 
introduction of poor laws, have been exposed to, would be more strongly 
exemplified. It appears by the 25th Hen. 8 (1533), that beef, veal, 
pork, and mutton, were then the ordinary food of the labouring classes, 
and the price of these articles was limited to one halfpenny a pound: at 
at the same time wheat was from seven shillings to eight shilllings a 
quarter. 


“ Dr. Price, in his valuable work on Reversionary Payments (Supple- 
ment, 5th edition, Vol. ii. p, 295), states, in 1770, ‘ that the nominal price of 
day labour is at present no more than about four times, or at most five 
times higher, than it wasin 1514; but the price of corn is seven times, and 
of flesh meat and raiment about fifteen times higher.””—pp. 19—21. 


Mr. Leslie has in a postscript answered the objection that some 
may take to his reference to butcher’s meat, and who may suppose 
that it formed no part of the ordinary food of the industrious classes 
in those early times—by quoting from the preamble to the 24th of 
Henry VIII., c. 3, (1532). That act of parliament, by showing the 
cause of the statute—a complaint of the poor, who, in addressing 
his Majesty, used these words : ‘‘ Complaineth to your most excel- 
lent Highness, your poor subjects of this your realm, that when all 
manner of victuals before this time hath been sold to your said 
subjects at prices convenient, so that all your subjects, and in espe- 
cial the poor persons, might, with their craft or bodily labour, buy 
sufficient for the necessity and sustenation of them, their wives and 
children ; But now, Gracious Lord, all victuals, and in especial 
Beef, Mutton, Pork, and Veal, which is the Common Feeding of 
the Mean and Poor Persons, are so sold at so excessive price, 
that your said needy subjects cannot gain with their labour and 
salary, sufficient to pay for their convenient victual and suste- 
nance.”” How often since that period, have the poor in England, 
even those whose “ craft and bodily labour,”’ should have been able 
to secure’ for them such sustenation as beef, mutton, pork, and 
veal can yield, been without these articles, or have only tasted them 
so rarely, that they could not enter into the list of their ordinary 
food ! 


Our author has in a separate and small publication considered 


the effects of the poor law system upon the poor, by inquiring into — 


the history of the rent for their cottages and lodgings at various 

riods. The result of this investigation has been, that ‘ since 
1796, the rent of the cottages of the labouring population has been 
doubled, and in many instances tripled, by the direct operation of 
the fund raised ‘to relieve the poor.’” Thus the most intimate 
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connexion appears to exist between this fund, and the deprivation 
of a fair remuneration to the industrious community for their labour. 
Should a system which has produced such evils in England be re- 
commended to Ireland? Is Ireland to be regenerated by what was, 
with appalling speed, degrading and demoralizing England? With 
the author we say— 


«Vain and delusive have been the anticipations of ameliorating the 
moral or social condition of the labouring population by the poor law 
system. Let the statute book be consulted—and let it reply to the fa- 
vourable pictures drawn of the effect of the 43rd Elizabeth. I have:just 
shown that the wages of the industrious classes were, in the year 1610, 
reduced one half from what they were in 1595. Now, mark what. the 
statute book unfolds so svon as eight years after the 48rd of Elizabeth: 
—In 1609, the 7th James Ist, c. 4, s. 8, states, ‘ that many wilful people, 
finding that they, having children, have some hope to have relief ‘ales 
the parish wherein they dwell, and, being able to labour, and thereby to 
relieve themselves and their families, do, nevertheless, run away out of 
their parishes, and leave their families upon the parish.’ 

“Here, then, a moral crime of the deepest turpitude—a crime against 
all laws, human and divine—is for the first time recorded in the statute 
book of our country :—a crime involving a violation of the feelings of 
human nature, clearly chargeable to the compulsory system of taxation. 
for the relief of the poor, fully established by the then recent enactment 
of the 43rd of Elizabeth. That crime still exists among us, and..to an 
extent that few, who are not practically acquainted with the workings,of 
the poor law system, and the horrors which it inflicts upon a nation, 
would believe, or even think of.’’—pp., 22, 23. 

But crime is on the decrease and wages on the increase in 
England, and if not interfered with by legislative enactments must 
extend similar improvements in the condition of the industrious 
classes even in Ireland. Still, some positive measures for remedying 
the evils that have grown to such a terrific magnitude in the latter 
country, all admit, must be devised ; and upon the soundness and 
early introduction of such measures, perhaps the salvation of that 
country can only be secured. The subject is surrounded with. dif- 
ficulties, yet many and various are the remedies recommended— 
each professing to be acure. Our author has his, which deserves 
to be considered. ~ 

Mr. Leslie sets out by stating, that many persons, at the present 
moment, look upon Ireland as being nearly in the same state as 
England was about the period when poor laws were here intro- 
duced ; and by quoting the authority of the Third Report of the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into the state of the sister 
island, from which it appears, that there does not exist in that 
country the division of labour which obtains in Great Britain; the 
body of the Irish people looking to agriculture for employment, and 
to it only for support, while the supply of agricultural labour 
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thus'so considerable as greatly to exceed the demand for it.. ““ Hence 
come small earnings and wide-spread misery.” . It indeed appears 
from the latest and most careful investigations of these commis- 
sioners and others, that the agricultural families in Ireland consti- 
tute two-thirds of the whole population, and that the wages of the 
heads of these families, the labouring men, do not amount to more 
than 2s. or 2s. 6d. a-week the whole year round ; and that while 
each cultivated acre in Ireland, on an average, produces half what 
an acre in Great Britain does, there are five labourers to every cul- 
tivated acre in that conntry, and only two in this. bal 
These, we believe, are facts, at least statements which have.not 
been contradicted. Now, they seem to point directly and expli- 
eitly to certain measures of cure. Is a poor law to form the basis 
and the burden of their measures? A system, perhaps, with. all 
a of the laws of settlement attached to it! But hear oar 
author. 


“Give the population of Ireland an alternative, besides looking ‘ to 
agricultural employment, and fo ¢¢ only for support.’ 

“In doing this, the greatest care must be to avoid, (what I am of opi- 
nion’ poor laws would insure), permanent evils to the country. I will 
suppose a great present pecuniary sacrifice on the part of the common 
revenue, for the purpose of forming some great national work in Ire- 
land,—not to be carried into effect by local jobbers, but through the 
instrumentality of responsible parties,—the executive government. For 
example, a great railway, intersecting the most populous parts of the 
country with a terminus at each end in some well. adapted sea ports. 
A work of this, or any other similarly great character, begun and 
carried on with the vigour which a parliamentary grant alone could 

tve tt, would not only absorb the redundant labour, but prove (as 

the Caledonian Canal has proved to Scotland,) of incalculable moral 
and social advantage to the whole country ; it will be, as that great work 
was, the means of making the peasantry familiar with the most im- 
proved machinery and tools, and it would advance civilization most 
rapidly, because of the impetus it would give to industry. 

“A work of such a character would instantly compel the landlords 
of Ireland to unite in this process of civilization, unless they were 
anxious that their lands should go out of cultivation. The,return Great 
Britain might expect, from a judiciousapplication of two or three mil- 
lions of the revenue, would be in the great moral improvement, and 
the advance in civilization, of two-thirds of the whole population of 
Ireland; and (what is of far less consequence in a question involving 
the existence of six millions of our common nature,) a pecuniary re- 
turn, by a toll on the produce and merchandize to be conveyed by the 
rail-road. 

« And when we reflect upon the fact, that the distance between the 
two continents of Europe and America is almost hourly diminishing, 
by the rapid progress which science is making, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to attract the produce of that mighty continent to the nearest 
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European sea-port in Ireland, with the certain means from thence of 
transporting that produce safely and rapidly to all parts of Great Britain ; 
because, among the many other advantages which the nation must thereby 
derive, it offers at once the almost certain means of \industrious’ occu- 
pation to the whole population of Ireland. 

« But, it may be said, the pecuniary grant would be a boon.to the 
‘Trish landlord. This is the most remote from any thought of mine. 
I propose it as an offering from a mighty nation, (which has already 
purchased freedom to the slave,) to raise from the depths of misery six 
millions of the population of Ireland, and at the same time to compel the 
land-owners of that country to increased activity. , 

“A word to those who look at the proposition only as a pecuniary 
question :—to them, I would point to these acknowledged facts, * Ireland, 
with a population nearly equal to half that of Great Britain, yields only 
about one twelfth of the revenue to the state that Great Britain does.’ 
And further, ‘ that every outlay of money that has taken place in Ireland 
in the making of roads, facilitating intercourse, and opening remote dis- 
tricts in Ireland, has not only tended to great local advantages, but, by 
improving the condttion of the people, TO A VERY GREAT INCREASE OF THB 
PUBLIC REVENUE,” —pp. 27—29. 


There can be no doubt that some great measures, such as Mr. 
Leslie has now indicated, would produce a divison of labour, and 
act widely and strongly in favour of agricultural skill and economy. 
Whereas, let the advocates of a poor law for Ireland, ponder on the 
following arresting announcements. 


‘The parliamentary returns exhibit the following facts as to the land 
—the landowners—and the agricultural labourers and their families ;—~ 

“ First, as to the Land.—A parliamentary return of 1827, shews the 
number of acres in that country to be 19,441,944; of these 12,125,280 
were cultivated, 4,900,000 were uncultivated, and 2,416,644 were unpro- 
fitable. Another parliamentary document shews that the cu/ttvation in 
1836, has extended to 14,600,000 acres, the average rent of which is 
12s. 6d. per Irish acre, equal to 14s. 2d. per English acre. 

‘© Second, as to the Landowners.—The gross rental of land in Ireland, 
(exclusive of the towns), is not quite ten millions per annum, from which 
is to be deducted ten per cent. for defalcation and collecting the rents, 
A return from the masters in Chancery shews the incumbrances on that 
rental to be three millions per annum, leaving the net rental at six mil 
lions per annum. 

“ Third.—The labourers and their families in Ireland ‘ who look to 
agriculture, and to tt only for support,’ are nearly two-thirds of the whole 
population—say, five millions. , T 

‘What is the popular outcry to remedy these alarming evils, which 
are evident on this simple statement of well authenticated facts?—Pasgs 
a Poor Law—taz the Land. ) 

“ If the net rental of the land in Jreland were taxed by means of a 
Poor Law Act at five shillings in the pound, just by way of commencing 
the poor law system, without any deduction for the expense of collecting 
that tax, or any defalcation in the payment of it, it would produce fifteen 
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hundred thousand pounds, which being divided amoung the five millions 
of the Irish population, comprised in the class agricultural labourers and 
their families, it would just give each of them six shillings a-year, or not 
quite three halfpence a week. 

* But I say, that, if the Legislature were even to pass a Poor Law Act 
which should have the effect to send all the proprietors of land and their 
families into exile, and to give the whole net rental of the land of Ireland 
to. the agricultural labourers and their families, THAT WHOLE NET RENTAL 
would then only give each of these poor persons twenty-four shillings per 
annum, or not quite sixpence each per week. 

* It was upon the knowledge of such facts as these, that I founded the 
argument and the suggestion in the preceding pages, to relieve and im- 
prove the condition of Ireland. From the common revenue, I am of opi- 
nion, she must receive the first means of relief ;-the longer that is delayed 
the more will be required, and the less effective will be its application : 
and until the facts I have produced are overturned, I shall continue to 
agree in opinion with Dr. Adam Clarke, that ‘when Ireland gets the 
Poor Laws with which she is now threatened, the present rising sun 
of its prosperity will sink below the horizon to rise no more.’’’—pp. 
26, 37. 

We have now extracted the cream of Mr. Leslie’s pamphlet; and 
thereby, we are convinced, served to propagate a number of the 
soundest principles which can be brought to the trial of this deeply 
important and engrossing subject. It is earnestly to be hoped, that 
such views and arguments as he has, in an unassuming, but highly 
talented manner, put forth in this slender pamphlet, may rapidly 
spread through the country ; and ifso, we behold a bright day, not far 
in the distance, even forIreland. The author’s doctrines are certainly 
not such as bear the stamp of popularity. The question, however, 
is, are they sound ?—are they corroborated by facts? We do not 
indeed altogether regret that they should appear startling to the 
majority ; for this will form the best guarantee of their worth being 
scrutinized ; and none need fear the result of a thorough scrutiny in 
these days, where truth, wisdom, and humanity, are at the bottom 
of the thing tried. We have already alluded to the notice which 
the pamphlet has obtained, for example, on the part of the 
Mornimg Chronicle It seems to have bewildered the writer, who 
enriches that much esteemed and ably conducted journal, on the 
same subject. But while it thus has led that contributor into con- 
tradictions, in his effort to overturn Mr. Leslie’s doctrines, and 
tempted him to challenge our author’s knowledge of the actual con- 
diton of many countries where poor laws have been introduced, the 
consequences have been all in support of the Jatter gentleman’s ar- 
gument; for Mr. Leslie has returned to the combat, and thus 
‘again opened his armoury. 

‘* An esteemed public writer in the ‘ Morning Chronicle’ has, in cri- 
ticising the preceding pages, stated that my ‘ range of observation has 
evidently been too limited to enable me to be a competent judge of the 
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question upon which I have entered. If,’ says he, ‘ Mr. Leslie had made 
himself acquainted with the actual state of Europe, he would have been 
struck with the fact, that in all those countries in which the cultivators 
are not slaves, the lower orders are uniformly found in a state of extreme 
destitution and demoralization where there are no poor laws, and that 
wherever poor laws exist the population is orderly. In Holland, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, England, Scotland, 
there is a legal provision for the poor.’ 

‘“‘] take the rebuke, coming from the respected quarter it does, with the | 
most kindly feeling, and, I trust, with a desire to profit by it; but I owe it to 
myself—to my argument—and to my readers, to shew that I am not so 
ignorant of the condition of Europe, or even of America, connected ‘with 
the operation of the legal provision for the poor, as is thus imputed 
to me. 

“‘ ] shall therefore take the countries of Europe in the order in which 
the worthy writer in the Chronicle has placed them, and from the most 
authentic documents, published by the authority of parliament—from the 
valuable statistical works of G. R. Porter, Esq., the most recent of which, 
just published, ‘ The Progress of the Nation : Population, and Produc- 
tion,’ should be in the hands of every one who is anxious to promote the 
best interests of his country—from these authentic sources I present facts 
to maintain all the positions I have taken in the preceding pages, and to 
demonstrate that wherever a poor law system is a part of the domestic 
policy of the country, no matter what may be its political constitution, 
whether it be monarchical or republican—whether the religion be Catho- 
lic or Protestant—whether labour abounds and is well remunerated, or 
the very reverse be its condition, one uniform and unvarying result attends 
that fatal principle; creating misery, which it afterwards can neither 
controul nor mitigate.”—pp. 31, 32. 

We shall not follow our author in the extracts which he presents 
from the documentary evidence, as furnished by the history of the 
poor laws in the countries named. But the conclusions inevitably 
flowing from this evidence are uniform and corroborative, whether 
drawn from Europe or America, in support of his general argument; 
and thus he has turned the weapons of his opponent, who must have 
spoken at random, or on presuming that the ignorance of our author 
was equal to his own, as respected the wide-spread effects of poor 

Jaw enactments. 
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Art, X.—The Desultory Man. By the Author of * Richelieu,” The 
Gipsey,” &c. 3 vols. London: Saunders and Otley. 109 
WE have seldom read three more entertaining, well diversified, or graceful 
volumes than these. None but a person of an elevated and refined cast of 
sentiment, intimate knowledge of mankind, as well as of different, coun- 
tries and ages, and an adept in the art of writing, could produce such 
a series of sketches of character and scenery, gemmed with such snatches 
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of poetry as is here presented. . All who are acquainted with the works of 
Mr. James, however, will readily credit these general assertions respecting 
this collection, which contains the best of his fugitive pieces that have 
made their appearance in the periodicals. He has also succeeded under the 
title of a “* Desultory Man,”’ in the endeavour to unite the various produc- 
tions which lay before him, in a tasteful web of narrative and travelling 
adventures, that is characteristic of such an appellation. But perhaps there 
is not a feature throughout the whole that is better worth remark, or more 
descriptive of the author, than the chivalrous tone that pervades the spirit 
of these pieces. It finds scope not only in the delineation of what is pic- 
turesque in situation, appearance, or manners, but in the very tenour of 
the lessons of morality inculcated ; and all this without violating the re- 
quirements of exquisite taste by improbabilities or exaggeration. We give 
an example, afforded by the account of a journey in “ The Landes,” be- 
tween Bordeaux and La Teste, at Christmas. 

‘‘The wildness of a desert now began to reign around us. Vast tracts 
of sand and uncultivated moor, with large pine forests, were the only ob- 
jects visible, except when a cart, exactly like a hog-trough covered with a 
gipsey’s tent, was drawn past us by two dun oxen, while‘ the master, 
stretched at his full length, with his head out at the front, goaded them on 
with a long stick; the whole giving a very Hotteatotish appearance to the 
scene. It also sometimes happened that we distinguished, moving across 
the distant sky,anelevated being, who from his long thin shanks and shapeless 
body, you might have taken for a large ostrich or a gigantic crane, but 
would never have fancied to be a human creature, until near inspection let 
you into all the machinery of stilts andsheepskins. Just after passing one 
of the forests, 1 was surprised to hear the first notes of Corelli’s hymn to 
the Virgin, whistled clear and shrill in the distance ; but it soon varied into 
a wilder air, aud the musician approached us with immense strides, lifting 
his stilts high over every obstacle, without ever ceasing to knit a pair of stock- 
ings which he held half-finished in his hand. We wondered at his coming 
so near, for the Landais generally avoid all strangers, but on entering into 
conversation with him, we found that he had served in the army, spoke tolerable 
French, and was more civilized altogether than the rest of his countrymen. 
However, after an absence of seven years, old habits had resumed their em- 
pire ; he came back to his deserts, once more mounted his stilts, and went 
whistling about, knitting stockings and tending sheep, as contentedly as if 
he had never seen fairer countries or mixed in more busy scenes.’ 

On arriving at an auberge the landlord endeavoured to persuade the tra- 
vellers not to proceed in their intended journey at that time, assuring them 
that if they did so, they would be murdered. But the author and another 
of his companions were resolute, and procuring a couple of guides, ata late 
hour of the day went on. The said guides, both from their looks and their 
conduct soon suggested the idea of some of Mrs. Radcliff’s assassins. ‘The 
travellers got benighted, then lost for a time in a forest, and lastly were con- 
ducted to’a mill which contained a number of suspicious looking men, 
answering exactly the scene of “ The Miller and his Men.” We pass over 


the description of what occurred at this place, from which the presence of 
wind and resolution of the travellers probably alone preserved them. But 
we quote several of the succeeding paragraphs, which for ease, elegance, 
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and natural contrasts, have seldom been matched by narrative wniterdy 
whether fiction or reality may have been the field chosen. | 
“*] was extremely fatigued when we arrived at the mill, but now, hour 
fater hour, and league after league, went by, ‘and the weariness be+ 
gan to be insupportable. We all fell several times in the sand, from pure 
exhaustion. No one can have an idea of the overpowering sensation of 
fatigue which we experienced. My head turned giddy—all the powers 
of life seemed failing—and I firmly believe that another mile would have 
ended all; but at last we caught sight of a distant light. It gave us new 
courage, and with a strong effort we reached the village inn, from whence 
| this ray of hope had proceeded. It was the last exertion I could make, and: 
| I fell into a chair by the fire without speech or motion. 
| * But woman, gentle woman, came to my aid with the kindness of a) 








ministering angel, although clothed in the form of a pippin-faced landlady, 
| a cocoa-nut-headed chambermaid, and half-a-dozen old Gascon women, 
| who would have beaten any witch in Lapland out of the field.. Blessed 
| sleep succeeded, and I was idle enough to dream nothing all night.. The 
morning had not long dawned, however, when I was woke by a variety of. 
uncouth sounds in a sort of measured cadence, proceeding from before the 
window of the room in which I slept, and I was obliged to recollect that it 
was Christmas Day ere I could make anything of the noise. But even when 
this was remembered, and I comprehended that the good folks of Guizan,. 
where IJ then was, were singing Christmas carols, or, as they are called in 
France, Noels, still the language was such a strange compound, that I had 
to summon all the Gascon in my brain to my aid, before I could gather any- 
thing like common sense. Let those try that like— 
Rebeillats bous, mainades 
Canten nadau alégremen, 
Lou Hillet de Marie 
Nous bau du saubement. 

“On getting up, the first thing that attracted my attention was a sight 
of the people’s feet and legs passing by the top of the window without their 
bodies, the height of their stilts carrying the rest of their persons so high 
in air that the low window of the auberge only afforded. a view of half 
aman atatime. Be it remarked, however, that at Guizan the use of stilts 
| is quite a work of supererogation. In the sandy parts of the Landes this 
| contrivance is very necessary to enable the shepherds to follow their flock ; 
but Guizan, situated upon a little oasis of extremely fertile land; by the side 
of Basin d’Arcachon, requires no such machinery. From the window of 
the auberge nothing was to be seen but green meadows and vineyards, 
with large fields of maize; and a rose-tree growing against the house was 
even then, at Christmas, in full bloom, All this formed a strange contrast 
with the day before, when our eyes had been wearied from morning till 
night by the endless expanse of barren sand, or the sombre monotony of 
pine forests. Guizan seemed a little Paradise ; and the people, supposing 
our taste to be similar to that of Cowslip, who declares in the ‘ Agreeable 
Surprise,’ 














If I was a goddess, I’d have roast duck, 
treated us with roast ducks for breakfast, dinner, and su 
‘* Here, in this secluded nook of earth, live about five hendred souls, cut 
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off from free communication with their fellows by the broad sands on one 
side, and by the Bay of Biscay on the other; and yet I never saw a happier 
looking race. Englishmen, it may easily be supposed, are rather rare ani- 
mals in the famous city of Guizan, and, consequently, during the three days 
we stayed, at all our meals we had a large congregation to see the wild 
beasts eat. Our landlord sat himself down at a small distance to tell us 

stories and amuse us between mouthfuls; his son and daughter lingered 
round with their fingers in their mouths ; the pippin-faced landlady and 
the cocoa-nut-headed chambermaid bustled about with plates and dishes, 
while a whole host of Landais poked in their heads through the half-open 
door. 

‘Strange to say, that amongst a people who thus crowded round two 
strangers with the curiosity of Esquimaux, were yet to be found a billiard- 
table and a ball-room—and stranger still, the village possessed both play- 
ers and dancers who would not have disgraced the first city n Europe.” 





Art. XI.—Speech of William Clay, Esq., M.P.,0n moving for the 
Appointment of a Committee to inqutre into the Operation of the Act 
Permitting the Establishment of Joint-Stock Banks §c. With some 
Remarks on an Article on Joint-Stock Companies, in the last Number 
of the Edinburgh Review. London: Ridgway. 1836. 

Every person who has turned his attention to financial or monetary sys- 
tems must have experienced the difficulties which attach to these subjects, 
arising from the subtle abstractions and the multiplicity of points belong- 
ing to them, upon which a country’s history bears. But the difficulties 
which surround any of these subjects, are not greater than is the neces- 
sity for having their operations placed on a sound and enlightened basis ; 
and though the pamphlet before us were entitled to no other praise, it 
deserves to be recommended to public regard, for having called attention 
to one branch, which, unless variously handled, and much discussed by a 
number of individuals whose studies or pursuits especially fit them for 
coming to a sound conclusion, may be deeply and permanently injured, 
thereby compromising the safety and prosperity of a nation. Mr. Clay's 
Speech and Remarks, however, are entitled to a great deal of positive 
praise ; for though he entertains Opinions on certain points, regarding 
which there is room for difference, he even then must elicit a satisfactory 
answer, or be held to be in the right, while on a number of the most vital 
branches of the subject treated of, his arguments and views are irresisti- 
ble. His Remarks onan article in the Edinburgh Review, to which he is 
opposed on this topic, appear to us particularly able. But we are not 
going to enter into the questions at issue—our purpose in the present 
notice being to invite public attention to Mr. Clay’s pamphlet, and by 
two or three passages extracted from it, the more effectually secure this 
object. 


The following are the conclusions to which Mr. Clay’s reasonings have 
brought him. 

“ First—That the object of legislation with respect to banking should 
be, to promote the formation of banks, which should not only be ulti- 
mately solvent, but prepared at all times to meet their engagements. 

“ Secondly—That, to be permanently thus prepared, banks should, in 
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addition to being prudently conducted, have at command funds not the 
property of their customers. 

“Thirdly — That such resource is to be found only in paid-up capital. 

“ Fourthly— hat the necessity, and therefore the justice, of requiring 
paid-up capital is not so apparent in the case of banks of unlimited as of 
limited liability. 

« Fifthly—That, were paid-up capital required from banks of unlimited 
liability, the danger would still remain—that the credit enjoyed by banks 
so constituted, and the engagements to which that credit would lead, 
would be commensurate—not with the paid-up capital merely, but with 
the supposed aggregate wealth of the partners—commensurate, therefore 
—not with resources which were—but with resources which were not— 
available on emergency. 

“ Sixthly—That there are no sufficient grounds, either from @ priort 
reasoning or experience, for believing that unlimited liability will operate 
as a security against this danger, or secure the stability of a banking 
system. 

 “ Seventhly—That unlimited liability has a tendency to deter persons 
of fortune, intelligence, and respectability, from becoming partners or 
managers of joint-stock banks. 

“ Kighthly—That limited liability, combined with paid-up capital and 
publicity, would substitute—for that feeling of responsibility on the part 
of those concerned in banks, which has been found inefficient, the vigi- 
lance of the public; and for a vague reliance on resources—of which the 
extent cannot be known, and which may not be forthcoming on emer- 
gency—a credit commensurate with the funds actually in possession of 
the bank, and the prudence with which those funds were administered,” 

The necessity fur a thorough and immediate consideration of the 
present state of our monetary system is thus shown. 

‘¢ There are other evils attendant on the present state of the law as re- 
gards joint-stock banks, of no inconsiderable magnitude, although trifling 
compared with those to which I have just adverted. Prominent among 
these, is the facility afforded by the existing law, for getting up, ina 
moment of excitement, bubble companies, I mean, of which the pro- 
jectors have no other object than to make a profit by jobbing in the 
shares. It is scarcely possible, indeed, to conceive a state of the law, 
affording a more direct temptation and encouragement to such schemes, 
than the present. Under the 7th of George IV., a company for joint stock 
banking may be formed, with a nominal capital, we will suppose, of a mil+ 
lion, 10,000 shares of 1002. each. It may commence business with 500 
or 100 shares really taken, for to constitute the company according to the 
act, it is sufficient that half a dozen shareholders, and two officers, enter 
their names at the Stamp-office. Upon those shares, 40s. or 20s. each 
may be paid up, for the act requires no paid-up capital; and if the pro- 
jectors can provide funds to procure a sufficient quantity of mahogany 
desks, and brass door-plates, they are authorised to establish branch 
banks in every town in the kindom, sixty-five miles from the metro- 
polis, for in the act there is no limitation of the number. A. fictitious 
dividend may be declared, for the act prescribes no publicity of , ac- 
counts, and when by this, or any other contrivance, the shareshave been 
raised to a premium, the reserved shares may be issued, the profit thug 
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obtained furnishing a fund, from which further dividends may be made, 
and fresh delusions practised on the public. Even the principle of respon- 
sibility of the individual shareholders is, in the existing law, by no 
means efficiently worked out; no publication of the names of the share- 
holders is prescribed, and it is quite possible, therefore, that all the 
parties whose names were originally the means of raising one of these 
companies into credit, may withdraw, and the confidence of the public 
might thus be found to be resting on grounds altogether F tiny It 
is only by application at the Stamp-office that the names of the partners in 
any joint-stock bavk can be ascertained, a process but little likely to he re- 
sorted to, with respect to establishments at a considerable pie from 
London. I may add, that in point of fact, ‘the changes of proprietors, al- 
though required by the act to be registered at the Stamp-office, are not 
always so registered ; and indeed, if every transfer of every share in every 
joint-stock bank, is to be entered at the Stamnp-office, some new and exten- 
sive arrangements must be made for the purpose.’ 

The benefits conferred on trade by Joint-Stock Banks are numerous 
and-great, but like all other means of doing good, they are frequently the 
causes of great mischief and extensive ruin. They are sometimes em- 
ployed for creating fictitious credit, and made the instrument of a svstem 
of gross gambling. How, then, Mr. Clay asks, may banking be conducted 
so as on the one hand to be secure, and on the other to be advanta 
to the: community, while profitable also to those engaged in it? 

** Clearly, by the expedient of having always at command funds, not the 
property of the depositors, but of the banker, upon which there are no 
claims, and with which he may supply the place of those funds entrusted 
to kim which are beyond his immediate control. With prudence, the 
necessity for having recourse to such funds will seldom occur, but there 
is no degree of prudence which can render unnecessary the power of 
applying to such a source, and it may I think be stated as an unanswerable 
proposition, that nv system devoid of such security can be permanently 
sound, and, to the full extent of which banking is susceptible, useful to 
the community.” 

The Edinburgh Review’s history of a curious and startling method of 
establishing a banking company, as given in the following statement, calls 
loudly for the Legislature’s revision of the Joint-stock system, and war- 
rants Mr. Clay’s persevering efforts on the subject. 

‘ During the course of the present year the Stamp-office prosecuted a 
person at Manchester fur carrying on the forgery of stamps on a large 
scale, and had him convicted and transported. Now, what will our read- 
ers think when we tell them that there were found on the person, and in 
the repositories of this notorious culprit, several letters addressed to: him 
by an individual who was at the time engaged in the formation of agreat 
joint-stuck bank! The letter-writer knew perfectly well what his friend 
at Manchester was about ; and the burthen of his letters is to press him 
for loans to enable him to get his scheme matured and fairly set. aflvat. 
_Iemay, perhaps, be: imagined, considering: the sort of project the party 
had.om his hands, that he would have required. large advances; but no, 
his: utmost demand was for 15/. or 20/., and he sometimes modestly. limits 
himself to-a:pressing solicitation for a sovereign, or even half a sovereign! 
He had, to make himself respectable, taken a house looking: into 
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Park, and provided he could continue to hold that, and get his prospectuses 
printed and advertisements paid, he had no doubt, and in thathe was right, 
that he should in a few weeks be rolling in wealth! Only think, says he, 
to his correspondent, of a person without a shilling establishing a bank ! 
There were to be —,000 shares, and a deposit of 5/. was to be paid on 
each, and this very bank is now in the field ; its success has not been quite 
so great as that of some others; but considering its parentage, we need not 
be surprised if, at first, it should be a little ricketty; no doubt, however, if 
the present facilities continue for another year it will get fairly under weigh ; 
its directors will declare large dividends, and give white-bait dinners at 


Blackwall, and those who have dealt with them will of course lose every- 
thing.’ | 





Agr. XIL—Tke History of England. Vol..XXI. By the Rev. TS. 
Hucues. London: Valpy. 1836. . 
Turis volume concludes the above-mentioned work, and brings down the 
history to our own day. We have frequently used the highest terms of 
commendation in reference to that portion of the publication, which merely 
required the supervision of an editor, and respecting its exterior as well as 
its other mechanical features. But very peculiar talents and judgment‘are 
called for, when a writer takes the chair of the historian, and has an original 
work to execute. The Rev. gentleman, who has, in the present instance, 
entered upon this difficult and important task, has acquitted himself with 
singular ability. ‘There is much classic purity about his style; it is plain, 
easy, and grave. He possesses the rare art of condensation, while his opinions 
are decidedly constitutional, but liberal and enlightened. A short notice, 
however, can only deal in generalities; but a specimen of the performance 
will convey a juster character thanany string of such vague epithets can do. 

“ The close of the Session of 1827 was scon followed by a public’ cala- 
mity, which again dismembered the government, and disappointed all those 
hopes, which the genius and enlightened principles of Mr. Canning had 
raised in the British nation. Parliament had no sconer separated, than this 
able Minister issued orders to the heads of different departments, that they 
should transmit to him accurate and detailed accounts of the expenses ¢on- 
nected with their several establishments, with a view to the reduction of 
our national burdens. On the 15th of July he became seriously indisposed ; 
but after a few days of rest he determined to resume his official duties, not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of his medical attendants ; on the 25th he 
retired, for change of air, to the beautiful seat of the Duke of Devonshire, 
at Chiswick ; but the fatigues and cares of office, with the desertion and 
bitter hostility of his ministerial colleagues, acting on a frame naturally 
irritable, and enfeebled by recent illness, hastened his dissolution, just when 
the ebullition of that hostility was oe to develop his genuine con- 
stitutional principles. His disease terminated in a severe inflammation of 
the bowels ; and after suffering the most excruciating tortures, he breathed 
his last, on the 8th of August, in the same room where his great predeces- 
sor, Charles James Fox, expired; he was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
at the foot of Mr. Pitt’s grave, and his funeral, though private, was attended 
by a large concourse of noble and estimable persons, among whom there 
was scarcely one to whom the illustrious deceased was not endeared by the 
ties of relationship, or the recollections of friendship and kindness. 
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“ The public character of Mr. Canning was clearly seen in the altered 
policy of our Government, both foreign and domestic, during his connexion 
with the Liverpool Administration : his ambition, like that of Chatham, to 
whom, as a minister and statesman, he bore the nearest resemblance, was 
lofty and imperious ; but it was directed to noble ends—to the glory of his 
own country and the advancement, through her greatness, of the best in- 
terests of other nations ; his anxiety was, that all should benefit, not only 
by her commercial prosperity, but by the blessings of her constitution ; and 
when he was constrained to wield her thunders, it was only to check the 
spirit of despotic tyranny, and to keep Great Britain in her natural sphere, 
as the protectress of those who aspired to freedom. He exhibited a splen- 
did contrast to certain characters of the present day ; who, having entered 
on public life as the advocates of liberal and patriotic sentiments, have de- 
generated into bigoted defenders of antiquated opinions, and selfish sup- 

rters of intolerable abuses: Mr. Canning, on the contrary, though party 
introduced him into the senate, and Tory principles long secured to him a 
place in the Administration, gradually imbibed, and became insensibly in- 
fluenced by, the free spirit of the British constitution; until at length, en- 
lightened by experience, he cast off the trammels of that oligarchy, with 
which early ambition had associated him, but to which he owed no natural 
allegiance. Being determined to uphold the noble fabric, reared by our 
forefathers, he contemplated with horror any attempt to endanger its foun- 
dation, or to alter its character; but when he found that the principles 
which he once professed began to threaten its safety, he abandoned them 
as far as he thought expedient, and, conciliating his political opponents, 
without submitting to their dictation, he availed himself of their assistance 
to carry on his measures of regeneration. England regretted in him the 
most accomplished orator that the enlightened spirit of the age had yet 
produced; and the liberal portion of Europe mourned over the loss of his 
moral influence as a great calamity to the world at large.” 





Art. XIIL—The Anglo-Polish Harp; a Psalter for the Restoration 
of the Poles (with Prefaces, &c.); to which are added Palmyra, 
and other Poems; as also Scenes from Longinus (with a Post- 


script). By Jacos Jonxs, Esq. Barrister-at-law. Third Edition. 
London: Pickering. 1836. 7 


Turk is a peculiarity of verbiage in the above title, but the singularities 
of the author will become far more manifest on a perusal of his tiny publi- 
cation. . And still, we do not dislike his singularities. He entertains, for 
instance, an extreme admiration of his productions, be they in prose or in 
verse, which shews that be is sincere and most hearty in his expressions. 
We discover, also, an earnestness and vehemence in his sentiments and 
their utterance, that cannot but be gratifying to all whose patriotic feelings 
are of ahigh order. It seems to us, however, that Mr. Jones is fuller of 
the fire of eloquence than the imaginativeness of the poetic temperament, 
We. presume he is an energetic orator at the bar. Before presenting a 
specimen. of his poetry, we must add, that from the dates attached to some 
of his pieces in this publication, it does not appear, although it be a third 
edition, that he is a prolific bard. 
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“HYMN OF LIBERTY. 
(For Translation into the Polish Language). 


“* We are brothers 
Nobly banded, 
Scorning dangers, 
Single-handed ! 
We were captives, 
Sold to slavery ; 
We are freemen, 
Thro’ our bravery. 
Chorus.—Sing, in chorus, thro’ our bravery, 
Down, for ever —down with slavery ! 


** When the despots 
Fought and won us, 
How ignobly, 
Chains upon us! 
When we rallied 
*T was in thunder, 
And we rent 
Those chains asunder. 
Chorus.—Sing in chorus, ’twas in thunder, 
When we rent those chains asunder. 
‘“* Now in triumph, 
We are blending ; 
Now, our fame is 
Never-ending ; 
For the captives 
Sold to slavery, 
Oh! are freemen, 
Thro’ their bravery ! 
Chorus.—Sing in chorus, thro’ their bravery, 
Down, for ever—down with slavery !” 


Ant. XIV.—Report upon the Existing System of Public Medical Re- 
lief in Ireland, &c. By the late Str Davip Barry, M.D, and J. R. 
Corriz, M.D. London: Groombridge. 1836. | 


Tu1s pamphlet has been drawn up to simplify and abridge the Reports 
given in by these gentlemen, who were Assistant Medical Commissioners 
to his Majesty’s Commissioners of Inquiry into the Condition of the Poor 
in Ireland. The matter here condensed, as given in the large parliamen- 
tary folios, could be accessible but to few. It has been happily copa 
of, therefore, to present a mass of the most important facts concerning the 
vital interests of a large class of our fellow-creatures, in this cheap form; 
and the performance is worthy of the subject. ae A 
The classes of institutions examined by these Assistant Commissioners, 
were not all purely medical charities; they incidentally looked into. 
houses of industry, mendicity establishments, and gaols; and the actual, 
state and working of these various institutions has been more thé objeet 





their Report than sanitary or statistic information. The establishments,” 
both as to class and number, investigated by them, were the following :— “4 


° 15 


County and city hospitals . 
' 102° 


Dispensaries 
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Fever hospitals ‘ ‘ f ‘ ° . 16 
Lunatic asylums : ‘ . : ; ‘ 7 
Cholera hospitals. ‘ : ; ° : a 
Lying-in hospitals ‘ : ‘ ‘ , ‘ 2 
Houses of industry and mendicity . ‘ , . 32 
Gaols ° : : ‘ 10 


It will thus be seen that a field of no ordinary extent and interest has 
been traversed by these Assistant Commissioners. The mode of their 
procedure seems to form an adinirable example of diligence, impartiality, 
and enlightened philanthropy They found much to praise and much to 
blame—the result, however, being that they have recommended an entire 
alteration of the whole system examined by them. We extract two short 
passages. 

“The Getter-up of a Dispensary.—A person practising medicine in a 
village, but having no diploma nor public professional certificate of any 
kind, takes advantage of the silence of the Dispensary Acts upon the sub- 
ject of medical qualifications, gets up a dispensary, sets down the names 
of his patients to whom he furnishes drugs, as subscribers for sums as low 
as 2s. 6d., and even ls. per annum ; he obtains an equivalent county grant, 
becomes cash-keeper and collector, makes all disbursements, audits his 
own accounts, pays to himself the rent of the dispensary (his own house), 
33/. 16s. 2d., collects the subscriptions of his subscribers, or rather the 
debts of his patients, and balances his annual accounts with a charge for 
such an item as ‘ bottles and lapping paper.’”—p. 10. 

‘* In every instance we found the health of the inmates of the gaols ex- 
cellent, and had the most positive assurances that the flesh and whole ap- 
pearance of the prisoners are often improved after their committal, more 
especially after committal for slight offences; nor 1s this to be wondered 
at, when we know that the constant food of a large portion of the labour- 
ing poor and of their families, more particularly in the south-west of Ire- 
land, is a scanty allowance of the worst kind of potato, the ‘* lumper, 
with a little salt; their clothing rags, both by day and night; their lodg- 
ing a hut, seldom water-tight; their bed a little loose straw, on the bare 
earth ; whilst with all these privations they are exposed to sudden changes 
of temperature, to wet and damp, and the baneful effects of intoxication 
by whiskey. 

‘‘ It is a proof either that prisons have ceased to be places of adequate 
punishment in Ireland, or that the labouring poor must be miserably des- 
titute, or perhaps of both, when the pittance and the cell of the gaol, with 


all their bitter restraint, are sought after as a source of relief, as we have 


reason to believe they are, in some cases. ‘The remedy would be, to make 
things worse for the felon, and better for the honest, the impotent, and the 
destitute labourer.” —pp. 22, 23. 





Art. XV.—The Romance of Nature; or, the Flower-season IIllus- 
trated. By Lovisa Twamiry. The Plates engraved after Original 
Drawings from Nature by the Author. London: Tilt. 1836. 


Te thought which first strikes the reader, on observing the above title, 
is that the subject is vast as wellas one requiring very peculiar powers 
for its handling. We were therefore curious to see how the authoress 
would enter upon it; but the moment our eyes caught a sight of the fol- 
lowing passage in the Preface, we felt that she had chosen a familiar field, 
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and that her pages, if they did not exhaust the subject, would at least 
throw light upon it, and teach the reader the art of pursuing the study 
for himself. She says, “‘ Many flowers far more magnificent might have 
been selected; but it is the poetry of our own meadows, and lanes, and 
dingles, and ‘little running brooks,’ that I wished to point out to my 
readers. Had I only made acquaintance with flowers in the costly con- 
servatory, or the trimly laid-out garden, (though I dearly love a.garden, ) 


I should not feel their beauty and blessings half so deeply as 1 now do. 


Wild flowers seem the true philanthropists of their race. Their gene- 


rous and cheerful faces even give a kindly greeting to the troops of merry, 


village children who revel in their blossomy wealth; and right welcome 


are they, gladdening the eyes of the poor mechanic when he breathes the. 


fresh country air on Sunday, and gathers a handful of cowslips or. daffo- 
dils,,or prouder fox-gloves to carry home, and set in the dim windows of 
his pent-up dwelling. So dear and beautiful are wild flowers, that.one 
would think every one must love them.” 

Miss Twamley begins with the Snow-drop, and the Crocus, and. goes 
through the flowering seasons, spring, summer, and autumn, making a 
judicious selection—introducing, besides her own exquisite verses and pic- 
torial illustrations, many prose as well as poetic pictures and addresses 
culled from the old English fathers of song. Two or three specimens of 
the descriptive and poetic matter which fills up these pages must suffice, 

Here are a few of her own verses, 

“ The spring came forth; with her glance so bright, 
Her song of glee, and her wing of light, 
She hath flitted along o’er vale and hill, 
That in Winter’s deep sleep lay dark and still ; 
She hath warbled her cheerful arousing strain, 
And they burst from her slumbers to life again, 
She waved o’er the forests her magic wand, 
And the leaves sprung forth ’neath her fairy hand ; 
The luxuriant lilac’s bloom is there, 
And laburnums waving their yellow hair. 
* * * * x * 
*‘O’er field and hedgerow, by bank and stream, 
Her path we trace in the rainbow gleam ; 
Of the myriad flowers, that now unfold 
Their treasures of silver and burnished gold,” 

Miss Twamley has read Shakespeare with discrimination, and indeed all 

the old bards from whom she borrows. 


“ Although every flower which our divine Shakespeare has mentioned . 


claims from us an immortality of love, yet the Pansy seems especially 
dedicated to him. Other Bards have written most sweet and dainty con- 
ceits about the blushing rose, and the fair lily, and the blue violet, and 
many another gentle bud and gorgeous blossom; but none have so én- 
tirely appropriated any to themselves as Shakespeare has the * Pansy 
freaked with jet.’ He hasgiven the fable to the flower, and a passage of’more 


perfect poetical beauty cannot exist, than the scene where Oberon directs: 


Puck to ‘fetch him this herb.’ How touchingly Ophelia mingles: the 
Pansy in her gifts of token flowers:—‘ There’s Pansies—that’s for 
thoughts.’ ges | 
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Herrick, in his usual quaint, fanciful way, gives a different account— 
‘How Pansies or Hart-ease came first. 
Frolick virgins once these were, 
Overloving, living here ; 
Being here their ends deny’d, 
Ran for sweet-hearts mad, and dy’d. 
Love, in pitie of their teares, 
And their losse in blooming yeares, 
For their restlesse here-spent houres, 
Gave them hart’s-ease turned to flowers.’” 

‘But our authoress is not unworthy of the choicest company, as our 
next extract clearly proves. 3 

“ How delicious is a quiet shady lane in summer! I do not meana 
broad carriage-road lane, but one of those little narrow winding dingles, 
arched over with wild-briar and woodbine, where the air is full of per- 
fume, and the banks bright with flowers. How refreshing it is to step 
into such an one, from the sunny and shadeless fields, to sit beneath the 
hedge of hawthorn and hazel-bushes— 

*Mong the gay weeds, and verdant grass: while high 
Into the slumbering air majestic trees 

Rear their proud leafy crests—below, 
Singing along its shallow pebbly bed, 
Sparkles a little rivulet, whose voice 

Tells soothingly of summer’s parching thirst 
Tn its cool wave allayed ; and murmurs oft 
Its one unvaried tune, till listening ear 

Of weary way-farer grows less acute, 

And, lulled by its soft music, he is lapped 

In some sweet dream of pleasant drowsyhed.” 

The superstitions and tales connected with many plants and flowers 
afford our authoress many opportunities for graceful illustration. But 
the following sweet fancies are evidence of the ease and beauty with which 
she can chaunt about the most ordinary appearances; and the reader 
may therefrom be satisfied, that her power is playful, and varied, equal 
to the association, whatever it may be, that attaches to the lovély tints 
that garniture the earth. 


“We know they sleep: at eve the daisy small 
Foldeth all up 
Her blush-tipped rays; and the wave’s empress shuts 
Her star-lit cup: ° 
And each fair flower, though some with open eye, 
Listens, and yields to Nature’s lullaby. 
The nodding Foxglove slumbers on her stalk, 
And fan-like Ferns 
Seem poised still and sleepily, until 
The morn returns, 
With singing birds and beams of rosy light, 
To bid them dance and frolic in delight. 
The drowsy Poppy, who has all the day 
Proudly outspread 
‘His scarlet mantle, folds it closely now 
ne Around his head ; 
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And, lulled by soothing balm that his own leaves distil, 
Sleeps, while the night-dews fall upon the moonlit hill.”’ 
A branch of Black-berries serves to introduce such pleasant and valua- 
ble suggestions as these :— 


“If people would be but wise enough, through life, to derive enjoyments 
from such innocent pleasures as delighted them in childhood, we should 
find far fewer sour tempers, cold hearts, and narrow minds in the world. 
All, except positive idiots, are endowed by God with a portion of that 
beautiful poetry of existence, which in childhood is so conspicuously evi- 
dent—teaching even the infant in the nurse’s arms to snatch at flowers 
and laugh in the sunshine. Fortunately for the rising generation, the 
study of Natural History is becoming ‘ fashionable,’ and heartily do I 


pray that to be natural in heart, mind, and feeling, may become fashionable 
too.” t 





Art. XVI.—The Popular Encyclopedia. Part VIII. Glasgow: 
Blackie and Son. 1836. , 
We have received the last published Part of this most useful and very ta- 
lented work—even when the additions made to its original contents are 
only regarded. It includes the matter properly belonging to its extent 
and plan, that stands between the alphabetical heading—Ledyard and 
Mississippi Valley ; an exceedingly interesting portion of the werk, if the 
subjects announced under the words Light, Linen, Luther, &c., alone are 
considered. But this Lexicon of science, literature, and art, is already so 
well known, and we have before spoken so strongly in its praise, that we 
need only inform our readers of the recent publication of the present Part, 
to acquit ourselves of the duty which they and the publishers have a right 
to expect at our hands. The drawing and engraving of the prefixed plates 
are the only faulty features which we have on this occasion observed. The 


figures are also too numerous and crowded on each plate, to serve for ready 
reference. 





Art. XVII.—Moore’s Elements of the Greek Language. Translated 
from the Latin. With a few Alterations and Additions. For the 
Use of Junior Students. Glasgow: Ogle and Son. 1836. 


Ir may well excite surprise, that such an excellent elementary work as 
Moore’s Greek Grammar, should ‘have hitherto only been taught through 
the medium of the Latin language. And yet, such has been the case, even 
in Scotland, where ‘it is by far the most generally employed Manual that 
exists. Our cautious and intelligent neighbours, however, if slow are sure 
improvers and reformers; and hereafter, we anticipate that the absurd 
prejudice and practice which held that a Grammar of a dead language 
could be best taught by means of another dead, though classical language, 
in so far as Moore’s Grammar is concerned, will fall into desuetude. Ger- 
many has taken the lead in this philological reform, and her labours and 
conquests may well warrant imitation by the whole civilized and learned 
world. For ourselves, we can positively declare, that although Moore’s 
Grammar was the book which, in our boyhood and stripling years, had to 
be often handled, and wearifully hammered, its rules and notes being in a 
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language not half so familiar to us as the English, did just so much the 
more impose upon it the character of an arbitrary and unimpressive code. 
We are therefore glad to see this edition and translation, and can earnestly 
recommend it to teachers and students throughout the empire. 





Art. XII].—Popular Songs of the Germans, with a Translation of 
all Unusual Words and Difficult Passages, and Explanatory Notes. 
By bf Kiaver-Kxiatrowsk!, 12mo. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 
1836. 

Tuese songs form the first volume of a series which the learned editor 
purposes to superintend and publish, and which are to present, in an ele- 
gant and compendious shape, the beauties, the flowers, the anthology of the 
German muse, in so far as this department of poetry is concerned. The 
German language is every day becoming better known in this country, and 
its power as well as riches more fully appreciated than ever. Perhaps a 
more favourable criterion of its compass, expression, and delicacy cannot 
be chosen than what its popular songs offer; for, unlike those of some 
other countries in Europe, England, for example (not including Scotland 
or Ireland, ) the lyrical effusions of Germany are full of poetic sentiment, 
and exquisite appeals to national feeling. Of the present collection, we 
cannot in a few words speak more justly, than to say that it has been cho- 
sen with nice discrimination. ‘The names of several writers dear to fame, 
which are affixed to many of these songs, are of themselves sufficient to re- 
commend the selection—such as Schiller, Biirger and not a few other mas- 
ters of song. The Editor’s Translations and Explanatory Notes will be of 
great service to all students of the German language, whose scholarship is 
inferior to that of the learned Professor himself. We hope and believe that 
the countenance which he will receive from the British public, and espe- 
cially from the numerous persons of high rank in society, whose acquire- 
ments and tastes,as respects the language in which these effusions are 
written, are particularly advanced, will be a sufficient encouragement to 
him to proceed with the remaining volumes of the intended series. 





Art. XIX.—The Christian Lacon. By W. Martin. London: W. 
Darton and Son. 

Lizz all the small-sized works which this respectable firm publishes, ‘‘ The 
Christian Lacon”’ is really multumin parvo. The subjects are selected 
and treated with good judgment and taste, and frequently there is a dash 
of original thought thrown into the sentiments, which are always neatly 
expressed. The work, indeed, furnishes an excellent manual of religious 
and moral lessons, and while the exterior cannot fail to attract and gra- 
tify the sight, its contents will impress the heart. We do not know where, 
for the same price, there can be found an equally valuable book, or one 
better suited to be presented tothe young. Even the middle-aged will 
find * The Christian Lacon” a work that bestows upon many truths and 
sentiments upon which they may have previously thought confusedly 
or ineffectively, a point and an emphasis that can never again be lost. 
The performance does the head and heart of Mr. Martin great credit 
and. without a single reservation we earnestly recommend it to the public. 
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